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fNTUODroTioN will coutaiii wluit would 
nianrully fall iiitu ;i JV<‘face. That t;‘ivcs au 
of wliat has been done by others, to- 
wards a History of the Univaa’sity and Colleges 
of Cambridge, and of ^vhat is meditated in the 
following attempt. Still a Preface may supply 
fevv omissions, witlioift aiming- to forestall the 
read(‘r’,s private- judg-ment. To that a writer is^ 
not only l)ouhd in duty, blit conipelh‘d of neces- 
sity, to submit. Yet, wlieii two fellow-tr". sel- 
lers, before setting out on a journey, agree Jto. 
leave weightier mattiTs lo an after-reekoning', it^ 
may be prudent in them to settle smaller by a 
few simple preliminaries, jiud ordinary ar^ang•e- 
meuts. 
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uiy years ago I liad some fancies in my 
minil of Tvhat materials a History of Cambridge 
should consist, and, indbed, had, imprudently 
enoivgh, put them down upon paper. This, 
however, was inejely building a’ castle iji the 
air, raised, indeed, with something of serioiiN.^ess 
in design, but without any danger from expei - 
ment. It was a castle which I never thought of 
inhabiting : but on liiidiiig I a.i' to be tenant, 
as w'cll as builder, I perceive my aerial voy- 
age proved a serious adventure, tfiat I have en- 
snared myseir with my own devices, and that 
I am like the legislator, who became the first 
victim of his own laws. 

But with fairy fancies I intermeddle not now', 
and with my dnaims readers have no concern ; 
not being on fairy ground, lint on the Terra 
Firma of realities, 1 proceed in a regular ])ro- 
gress, and with undisturbed feelings, to a direct 
point. 

Universities are like^ those springs, which 
flowing from high grounds,. and forming brooks 
and rivers, and lake§, overspread the face of 
a country, and give it some peculiar Matures. 
They necessarily become interesting; and, as on 
travelling; over extended’ regions, and observ- 
ing various bodies of ’waters, taking difierent 
worses, men arc gratified in beholding their 
source, ^so,. after seeing the progress of our 
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universities, it may Ife ploasinnf to trac.e their 
origin. Inhere is innMi to excite our. enrjosity — 
much to employ our uiost serious meditation: 
for wliellier viiiwed in a fau)nriil)le or unfitvoiir- 
a1)le light, it must on all hands he allowen, th(‘y 
ha/e a material indiieiice on /.he luainiers^jmd 
/iiaraeter of a nation^ 

And hence tlu‘ niiessiTy oi eoiisidering our 
Uiiiversit !(‘s o?] the larg<*st scale, of adapring 
ihcnr liistory to the pnidic teeling ; and, inVac- 
eoinmodation to general P iulers, wf giving their 
true character, and genuine aiipearauce. • 

At tile same tiuu^, though -it is necessary and 
exp(ali('nt to unit the expectations of geneial 
readers, it is de>irah!e to meet, jnorc' [nirlicnlarly, 
those of such, as [lave bc(‘n nuauhers ot‘ the 
University : and as the former, it may he. pr(3- 
sumed, may fnid much interest in its liistory, tlie 
latter, it may he expected, will iind most plea- 
sure. ft is as natural for peo])lo to ri^eeive grati- 
fication from the histoi#y of the places where tiny 
were educated, from levisiting them. Fii 
both eases,* where there is a conscionsuess ot 
having passed the years of early life in literary 
pursuits, and yirtaous conduct, there w ill nvlsit a 
thousand pleasing recolUctions, not affected* 
much by the rememhraiiee of departed friends, 
(for what we call melancholy 1‘eelings, blit* 
better and more salutaiy ones) nor much by a 
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sense of tlio iiiterrnixluroj' of some follies, like 
the ivy twining- about t\iS oak; for time acts 
onr fo}M% ns hy om rest^ntments, il 

fcucli^s US to forgive and forget our own infinni- 
ties, iiot less tlian those of others*: so that, ge- 
rKirally s[)cakiiig’, in retracing^ the scenes of ^r.^dy 
life, anti not less in reading* their hislory, thciV 
Avill be IV)Uifi(l a prepends ranee ol’ pleasin c : 
and hence the pi*o[)rietv ' of coini/ining togellu r 
a particular with a general interest. 

This j’egard to particular interests is mure 
>1vi('tly retpiired on slibje(‘ts,. whicli involve the 
exercise of the Imnian utidersta ruling. Every 
man of letters snpjmses he has a riglit to think 
for himself: and, on a review of the history of 
those who have been members of a university, 
we shall find, as might be expi cU d, all possible 
variety ol' opinion; and this variety will be seen 
as well in philosophy, polities, and even poetry, 
as in metaphysics and llu*ology. 

And here, it lieing evident that those who 
have been members of onr University are so va* 
;dons in their opinions,^ it is as evid( nt, that one 
who writes the history of them shonld not be ob- 
IruMVii of his <)\mi opinions, nor censorious ot' 

< heirs. Ho should he of ho pnrtv, or seem to 
he of uoiie. , He is thrown on a <piiot spot, sa- 
A^red t(j literature; a narrow neck of land, where 
he nniv look, all around him. and see each un- 
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irjtoniiptedly lake Iii^ own course; but not 
with •leisure to listen tor the eulog*iiinis of^parlies 
ill thcir*ovvii favour, noj vith a ri^ht to adopt 
their railing's ngaiiist their opponents. His llestz- 
nation is fixed by the geitius of literature^ with 
resj;^>?ct to philosophy and politics, and more parti- 
e/darly to theology : to borrow a hap[iy expri s- 
siou of Or. Jlenry iVl ore’s, God* has jdaccd 

me in a dispensation tdiove any sect, aiul wjlt 
thou throw me downi^” what was \lieta^ed 
to liini by his own turn of iliinkwig, may be 
imposed upon others by llmir t injiloymenl. ^ 
But to leave general i/ation for particulars. 
When it seemed to fall to iby lot to attempt a 
History of Cambridge, 1 soon percei\ed that, 
however inadeipiato to the task, I was called to a 
serious undeilakitig. 1 considered a Univ ersity as 
a great objeei, a body of learned men, its col- 
leges as so many aggregates, wliii li composed 
it; and my duty became clear: 1 determined to 
proceed with lauulour and liherality, both with 
respect to its meinhers departed, and with re- 
spect to general readers. 

After reflection, without determining where 
the narrative should liegiu, X saw where it 
should cud. It seemed expedient to confine* it’ ^ 
to the dead; and 1 was ruhd hy reasons 
delicacy, as well as of necessity ; thos^ rear* 
sons are obvious, without explanation. So I 
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took a hint of Dr. Fuller’s, that when men’s 
memories do arise, it is (irhe for history to g’o to 
bed it seeinod at least the rule of prudence in 
iiiy case ; and by this rule I ha,ve regulated my- 
self, dxcept where the exercises of our professors, 
and the course of our public history, recpiirlJl a 
little varicitioji IVoni a getieral rule. ^ 

But riotwith.sta)uling' niy aim at iinpaj tiality, 
readers will, I suspect, notice a few weak- 
nesses. It has been my fortune, through a 
period of ycvjis, not vei y short, and from early 
hfe, to have had a large and intimate intercourse 
with learned nieml)ers of our University : nor 
has tills been interrupted, but rallu r assisted by 
any peculiarities in my turn of thinking. These, 
like letters of recommendation, introduced me 
to dift'eri iit and opposite parties, as welllilerary, as 
political ajid tlieological: so that I can truly say, 
notwithstanding my prcsentsecliision, there were 
but few colleges, in which there did not occur 
the names of sevei al members deceased, whom 1 
formerly reckoned among my fric^nds or ac- 
^'quaintance. With some 1 enjoyed a similarity of 
pursuit — with otlicrs, though my intercourse was 
accidental, it was interesting — from many T ex- 
perienced singular kindness Readers, I am 

' ‘ ‘ have, I think, expressly mtniiontd only two among the 
decreased memhers of the University, as my frknds ; such 
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persuaded, will often discover some partiality of 
afl’cctlon,^ where tlierb is no avowal of /riend- 

# 

particularizings did not suit tlio nature of this work*, and 
might, l)psi(i(*->, IiaVp subjected mo to unpleasant impufatious. 
lu oj.\or respects, they would have autheuticated my tcsli- 
uipny: for an atjqiiaiiitauce with men leads to an acquaiiit- 
auce with their writings, fu the two cases aljiided to al)ove, 

1 w'as insensibly led on, by powerful recollections ; in one, of 
an early college intimacy ; in the other, of a long and lasting 
friendship, in more mature life; ni both of a combinafioii of 
great and good qualities. . , 

Pnil the omission of i^nch a notice was, perhaps, Ijlamg- 
uble, in the case of Dr. Askew, whoy\as rny earliest friend, 
the patron of my youth ; and, thoiigh he died before I went 
to college, and be could realize Ins friendship, it \vas natu- 
ral, under Emmanuel CoIb»ge, that my leeoilections should 
he awakened, and that f should feel a pleasure in paying 
every respect to hi?* memory. J>esides, my knowledge of 
Dr. Askew, though so many ;vears ago, was not without its 
uses on the present occasion. I was honoured with his 
notice w lion I was not above M y'ars old, and during 
four or live years 1 enjoved very fioqiient opportunilies of 
seeing many of llie Cambri(bge literati, who frequented his 
house — men well known to the learned world- -most of those, 
whom 1 recollec;!, have been long since dead; but 1 live to re* 
niemlier tlieni. And this early knowledge, with Dr, Askew's 
communicativeness, though interrupted hy difl'erent con- 
nexions and dittercitt pursuits in aflei-life, made at the tiiife a’ 
strong impression on my niind^ and had left malter for -mucli^ 
pleasing recollection. These impressions and iccollcctions 
have, in several instances, excited a curiosity, and*^sisf<fd* 
inquiries, luuch connected w’itfi the following uiylcrtakiug. 
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ship : but when respect fer friends does not lead 
us to be Miijust to others, ‘sUch partialities, lieing" 
only grafts on those general principles, require 
lio apology. 

To speak the' truth, this was one of the plea- 
sures inseparable from niy cniployinent. It, is 
like recovering objects from the end of a 
perspective, by bringing what was distant and 
almost out of sight, more full in view. And it 
may be observed, that as' death levels all distinc- 
tions, so it levels all parties. We forget differ- 
ences of opinion, and clashings of interest : the 
old affections return to their old place : we live, 
as it were, over again ; and as Plato made know- 
ledge to be only reminiscence, so may old re- 
gards, after a lapse of years, become intellec- 
tual acquisitions, and dispense present enjoy- 
ment. 

Similar to these partialities may be considered 
some predilection for my old College. Towards 
the places of their education most people, I be- 
lieve, are sensible of some prejudices, somewhat 
■resembling the fondness w'hich they feel for a 
parent. It is a natural affection, and may exist 
without any present iutei'est or the slightest ex- 
pectation : and hence, as will be observed in the 
proper place, *^hc more minute account of that 
•collegp; not, perhaps, that I previously pos- 
sessed more, knowledge of that than . of some 
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others ; but I thought ij, a duty to acquire such a 
knowledge, and I felt -a pleasure in com- 
municatfon • 

But ou these matters 1 dwell no long-er, least' 
I should iiitriule on the Introduction. It re- 

This colloj^e-partiality had nearly prevailed on me to 
break in upon niy general rule, lo epnline the narrative to 
the dead. For when writiii" the accoinU of Emmanuel 
College, J was not wholly unaettuainted with the writings of 
some learned men of this college, now living, and I noticed 
them with respect, and, indeed, the smallcsjt pamphlet, 
which occurred to me a^ written 'by a member of that coI|^ 
lege, was duly registered. But on resurve^ing my mode of 
jiroeeeding towards other colleges, aild the elfect which such 
partieularizings left on the work (for every species of w ril- 
ing should iiresent some unity of design), it occurred to me 
that academics in general might think 1 had already shew'ii 
sufficient college-partialities, and that to carry them further 
would look something like eollege-flirtations : so (for our iirst 
thoughts are not always our woist) 1 was brought back to my 
general rule, of eonlining the narrative to the dead; fear- 
ful, too, as J was, that readers might have just reason for 
addressing me with the rebuk** of the Roman poet — 

Anipbora ra'plt 

lustitui, (‘III riinte iota, our urreus c^tit ? 

llorat. Ars, Poet, 

Such a course, then, would have broken in iijion the 
uniformity of appearance, as •well as upon general rules: ' 
but the above allusions will shew the order of particulitr 
affections, and the reality of my college feelings. 
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mains still to speak a fe^w words in the way of 
acknowU’ilgment and apolog'y. t 

1 acknowledge niy obligations, then, tb several 
'kind friends both in town and country, who 
havc'occasioiially assisted me in examining' the 
proof sheets of these volumes, whiclj, hK^one 
whose siglit is treacherous, was an essenti^xl 
service, it having preserved me from sevcial 
ei;rors of the press, and often I’lem errors of 
nif^ro conse(|uence : I Jiave, also, been obliged to 
others, for the loan of books, very stu'viceable to 
me in the course of the work. The acknow- 
ledgments in cases which concern the authenti- 
cating of any particular parts of the histoiy, 
will be made in the proper place. 

lloom, and great room, there is also for apo- 
logies. Some apology should be made foi* the 
delay of the publication so long beyond the time 
announced ; and, 1 fear, 1 must take the whohf 
of the blame ; none, at least, is attac hed to the 
proprietors of the work. The announcement, in- 
deed, was theirs; though my engagement the oc- 
casion. But to enter on those particulars would 
answer no purpose lua e : and, peiMiaded 1 am, 
intelligent readers will think, that 1 should 
rather apologize for pnblisliing so soon, than for 
delaying so long: they well kjiow, that even 
.the poet’s Pegasus, winged and light, should 
not be kepi always on a violent gallop; 
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Imt that tlie poor pi' 0 |{ic-pad, like a pedlar’s, 

with uiore of burdea o« his back, thauwhe well 

• ® 

knows h'ow to bear, should be loft'to take his 
slow, (juiet pace. Such readers must perceive, 
that I am speakins;' what I cannot but feel. I 
entered on this work certaiulv v\ ith considerable 
materials, and, since engaging* in it, in reading’, 
in lliinkii»g, in coiTecting’, aiul iiMproving, 1 
l!av(‘ projHjrtiojied my labours to luy undertaU- 
?ng. Blit this tended to dtlay, not to expedi 
lion. It was like plying tlui bellows in a dark 
room, where you perceive light, as yon enkindle 
flame. For every step f advanced, I did but 
more clearly see, bow much further 1 might go. 

Here too rcjulers, and some Avriterjs, may be 
reminded of the elfect produced, by finding a 
pleasure in } our employment. jXotwitlislaiiding 
what I liavc said of the poor pad, and bis bur- 
den, they will rceolleiU, tliut some burdens are 
sweet — you lose tlie sense of weiglit by llie de- 
ceptions of fancy, and oi'casional r(\sts ; and in 
proportion as your jum-ney becomes more agree- 
able, you are in danger of growing’ mon‘ dilatory. 

But br.'si<lcs all Ibis: — After lini.^bing, as I 
tliougbt, or nearly linisbing, my labours, 1 was 
visited by a lonJ»’ illness: my recovery was not 
expected : after feeling’ a little natural anxiety, 
among my last concoriis, 1 liad talci ri my Jeave. 
of my poor pajiers. I bad left them, I buew, in 
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confusion, and they fell into worse disorder. 
Some ,narts were dej*osited, I doubt not, b/ my- 
self, in some'’ book, or among otlier miscellaneous 
papers ; but my recollection failed me, and £ 
was ‘never able It) rt;cover them.- — Here, then, 
fresh matter, new arrangement, and reoonijio- 
sition, became necessary. Happily, I found 
some of my'old coj)y, from '.vhich my pajters hatl 
been originally transcribUl my ii. anoranJa too 
wdre ill a known place;' I can ivitli couritlt nee, 
indeed, sayi that these aberralions have led me 
to take a surer aim; that these mo. tifu'Mt ions 
have urged me (e more diligence; that disap- 
pointments have excitett si longer editions, 
and that my confusions ici mmaied, aftei gn at la- 
bour, in a better aiTangemeiil ; -fi ) ha* . on a st i ions 
retrospect, 1 have abated my own ei)ai;i !ii ; .oid, 
1 hope the reader will have no ’t a'^oo i<> rom- 
plain: forewt/dthe work have oceit t xoedileii, it 
ought to have been tlel.ayod ; a. id it i> not ibr 
those who are creatures of cir< umslunces, to 
aim at, or expect, impossibilities. Tlie circum- 
stances, which govern man’s life become the 
rule by which candour should judge of his ac- 
tions. Still the circumstances, as thus staled, 
have occasioned various intei“ri\])tions, and im- 
expectetl delays. 

• • Some omissions, and I f^* two or three trifling 
repetitious, .will be consequent upon these de- 
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rangempnls. The present Prefaee is not that 
which *I o| igina)ly wrott*; and 1 fear it Iftis fore- 
stalled one or two ideas, which befong to, tlie 
Introduction. I have omitied many obs(!tva- 
tions that I made on our most ancient clpirtors, 
confirming what 1 Jiave hinfe<l relative to iheir 
inauthentic ity. The.se, intleed, T afterwards 
found : but, for the present, 1 thought it best to 
suppress them. And in some of the colleges 1 
found gaps, (more particularly in Trinity Hall and 
8idm y (’olleg<‘), wlueli I could not«fdl up with 
the thstmaUir; but. b\ closing them with fresh* 
n>a1erials. 1 hope, if they cannot escape the, pe- 
netration <if the. vciHier, they will obtain bis iu- 
duigeuco. 

As \t> } !j»>vc followed niy own disore- 

ind no t\ju.k of them. Should 

du y i>c Ms;m I am aware of, they must 

sulnnit io Uu' \vhou\soine ^'astig^atioiis of criticism: 
d onlv sto h us utt. mcident to hmnau infirmity, 
tluy must shelter themse(yes under the protectioii 
of candour. The Tariety of tlic subjects con- 
lained in ihe?^'. volumes will, it is hoped, form 
something' of apology. 

Sonic additions, also, liavo been the corise- 
quence of my interruptions : for, as ligl;t breaks 
through chinks, so througli the gaps of our own, 
minds, (and what are broken lucubratione, on* * 
paper, but. such gaps?) freUi thoughts will start 

VOL. j. * b 
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^orth and we may not choose to dismiss them. 
All tlyj Appendixes are after-thoughts ; and, if I 
may judge’ from the pains taken to' conduct 
through these accidental openings certain subi- 
taneous glimmerings to their proper place, so as 
to illustrate other subjects, these unexpected 
inter-coruscations of thought will not be reckoned 
’unfavourable inteiTuj)tions, nor my improv ement 
of thenj^my slightest efi'orts. 

►A little irregulariiy, with regard to chronolo- 
gical order, may be put to the same account, 
cA work thrown into confusion cannot be re- 
placed all at once, nor its parts, perhaps, re- 
stored ia their natural order : some time nuist be 
employed in colleclitig together the “ disjccti 
membra,” and aptly to replace them may re- 
quire considerable care. This will account for a 
little perturbation in the order of the col- 
leges. 'I'he derangements a!lude<l to relate to 
the second volume ; where it was expedient to 
print the chapters as tliey could be completed j 
and the couse<[uence is, that two or three col- 
leges of a later date take precedency of the 
more ancient ; a perturbation, indeed, but ra- 
ther of place, than matter, and but of little 
consequence, being without any thing incommo- 
dious to the narrative. 

Jndging, from the brevity of our Cambridge 
j^istoriettes, some, pethaps, may think an apor 
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logy required for the leag-th of this. If so, let 
the apolo^Qfy be, that soiiietliijig of conSoience 
was forced into exercise. It is observed by^Sir 
William D’Avenaiit, that those who wfito 
from conscience grow coinnionly the mosl<, volu- 
minous ; because tho pressures of conscience ^ re 
so incessant, that she is iiovov satisfied witli do- 
ing* enough;” and in a work of this kind, though 
not wJiolly for the reasons which he assigns, -this 
is true: for wlioever coni})asses the subject, wul 
find it of a nature not to be compressed. It is 
true, the early part of our histoiy might have* 
been passed o\ er as insignificant ;• some particular 
class of writings considered as having a claim 
to notice, and the rest not worth mention- 
ing ; two or three of our eminent men held 
up, and all the ret:t tJirown into shade : but 
Conscience remonstrated against such canons 
for writing’ Cambridge Jiistory. Ami now, at 
the close, I must apologize to myself for its 
brevity. The oIjservatiQU of a writer, that 
could he have cojnmaiided more time, he would 
liave made a shorter work,” true in some cases, 
is not true in this. It is already longer by one 
half of the last volume, than was intended ; and 
according to any supposed number of years epi- 
ployed on it, there might have been produced, 
without any violence to facts, or excess of .la-’ 
hour, double the number of volumes,* 
b « 
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One apology requires tlie utmost delicacy. 
Befoir;! entered on this work, it was not without 
very serious remonstrances against it in my own 
min'd ; and after undertaking it, not without as 
serious resolutions, as to the !i;ode of conducting 
it. Nature formed me of a constitution, that 
obliges me to see things in my own w'ay, and to 
follow my own light. Hence it was, 1 did not 
dount upon calling in foreign assistance, and even 
felt serious difficulties against receiving several 
offered communications. It is generally tnie, 
■‘though certainly with some exceptions, that the 
same mind that 'tonus a ])lau, should execute it: 
but there existed particular eircmnslances in my 
case, forahitling by it. My fortune has led me, 
at difilii’ent periods of my life, to have inter- 
course with persons of different pursuits, and of 
very opposite opinions, relating to the Univer- 
sity, and Ihoir views might not have been easily 
combined, on the present occasion, into one inte- 
rest. The. course of proceeding then that I set 
out with was tiictated by prudence. In the 
work in which I was -embarked, 1- had already a 
little experience : I knew myself to bo under the 
guidance of justice; and the determination 
formed certainly delivered me from something 
of pei'plexjty and embarrassment. At the same 
‘tirne, this predetermined course has created un- 
ilta^iuesses of another and a more delicate kind $ 
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and but for these, I sliould not probably, have 
mentioned the other. One or two offers *of com- 
nninications were kindly made^ which I jgiiust 
certainly have been }>roud to receive, but vvliich, 
as certainly, 1 was not prepared to expect. 
And a present dis^iosition having* to encoif^der 
a former resolution, might occasion me to hesi- 
tate, at first, on the proposal ; though I soon 
re(‘overed the proper tone of feeling : for in tlie 
cases alluded to, in spite of all my rules and 
resolutions, a cheerful acceptance* \vould evi- 
dently have been the pre-eminent prudence, ai? 
tliere would have been in it* an indisputable 
propriety. But owitig, I apprehend, to some- 
thing like an air of hesitation in me, nl>t rightly 
understood, no such favours have been received. 
I wish those whom it may concern, (and the less 
others know to what I allude the better) to under- 
stand, that 1 speak from the strongest feelings, 
sensible as t am of the numerous defects of these 
volumes, and that ciirtaki respectable communi- 
cations would have been duly acknowledged l>y 
me, as they must have been among my greatest 
recommendations. 

With respect to subjects purely of a liter arj 
nature, I have not held myself bound, by rules 
of rigid restraint; for thougJi, in matters on 
which party is apt to fly into extremes, iftcon- 
sistent with the moderation of history, it*seemed 
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incumbent on me to keep, with Locke, the high 
gtoiirrd' of his Free Toleration, so as. rqi^ther to 
survey, than take a part, to narrate, than to de- 
cide, yet, on descending- into the walks of lite- 
rature, where men can walk tog-ether more 
amifcably, I have ventured, occasionally, and, in- 
deed, sometimes freely, to intersperse observa- 
tions, so far as concerns matters of taste and cri- 
ticism. 

j * 

Here the academical stndeni will observe, 
that his nioi’e favourite pnrsuif s, his ancient ha- 
‘bits, and his lawful expcciitious, are consulted: 
and, it is hoped, that intei-mixtures of literary 
and critical remark, on subjects which admit of 
them, aft they will give something of variety, if 
net embellishment, to the narrative, will require 
no vindication. 

But to revert to, and to dwell a little longer 
on, opinions: — this, as already h-as been shewn, 
related to subjects which admit of more serious 
dispute, on which men are wont to engage with 
something of the air of conibatants. Here my 
duty seemed to be to'sit (pnetly among the spec- 
tators, not to descend into the arena; and on 
observing what excited most of the public inte- 
rest, ratl'.er as a registrar, to record the event, 
than as the herald, to proclaim a victory. 

* Hertce it is, that on theological and political 
opinions 1* maintain no arguments ;^oii public 
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proceedings, on either ade, I form no deci^iiohs; 
and (y^n to the iuterferehces of the higher powers 
I make no oppositions, except, in a feW instances, ^ 
where public authorities, in former times,* en- 
croached on the lincrties of the Univeiviity, or 
the University on private liberty. 

Indeed, a deference to private opinion. Or 
even to private profession, is not only followed 
as a feelino" of conscience; it was enforcrtl 
by reasons of necessity. Ever since human 
policy has been exercised in society^ and re- 
ligion been capable* of answering worldly pni*- 
poses, (and when were tliey not ?) we arc 
not always to look for the real sentiments of 
leai’iied men in tlieir writings. Aftiohg the 
great mass of writers, whom I have been obliged 
to peruse, 1 could not but somelimes perceive this. 
There are formalist-writers as well as formalist- 
worshippers. Bigotry js very prompt at look- 
ing into men’s consciences; yet how often 
is she mistaken in iheiv failhs! So, as the 
widow’s cnise . gets lower, her little conse- 
quence should grow less.* Who is tiaie to his 
church, w'hether he be Papist, Episcopalian, or 
Puritan; and who to his o[)inions, whether he. 
be Arian, Socinian, or JVIethodist ; .Unitarian,^. 
Trinitarian, or Deist; let others settle. Be- 
lieving Sincerity to he Christian Perfectiurf,’.’ aAd* 
to be perfection under eveyy form of roligion, J 
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venerate it, wherever without knowing-, 

perhagsj in whose bosom it resides : . zeatl and 
formality, sincerity and insincerity, profession 
and possession, ai’e not distinctions that will be 
made liere. I have nothing- to do with men, but 
witlv their writings. I am reminded of what one of 
our old masters of St. John’s College said, wlio 
lived in canting times : being, on a certain elec- 
tion, urged to use his iidhicucc ier the t/odly ; 
** This is a case,” lie replied, which relates 
not io fjodliuesSj but learning, Jhisides, u\cj\ may 
Receive me with their godliness; they cannot 
with their learning,” 

As to matters of aniicpiitv, they, perhaps, like 
flowers on a common, are liable to be made any 
man’s property, and any one may pluck them. 
Se\ oral things that relate to ancient proceedings 
must be su]>jcct to this rule : a few hints, there- 
fore, concerning some of our old charters will 
excite no alarm, and can excite none, with 
those who have attended , to the subject. Some 
of our old cjiartcrs bear a .date before public 
'Charters were known cjther in England or Scot- 
land. Dr. Hickes, so conversant in the anti- 
4|uilies of this country, has shewn that our 
earliest charters w^ere of the Saxon times, 
and’ that those prescivcd by oiir country- 
men, as tlie most ancient, are spurious ; some 
of our monlv.ii<h ancestors being better mecha- 
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nics than antiquaries or historians. But here I 
have Vather dropped hints, than giyetr proofs, 
npt through want of confidence iA my argu- 
ments, but through fear of over-burtheiiing* the 
narrative. 

«r 

Similar, perhaps, to this sort of freedom ^may 
be considered such as I liave allowed myself to 
exercise towards those, who have preceded me in 
this walk of literature. There are subjects, On 
which, such as wish to arrive at kuowh'dg’e, 
must be indebted to fheir pi*edcc(*ss\a>. But we 
may listen to their testimony, without: a iiniform 
imitation of th(‘ir luannor, oi* implicit defer- 
ence to their auiJiority* Had nature drsioned 
me for a f^ 0 ]>yist. I .‘^houUl have endued 

with less of a turn of thinking for myself, with 
more humility, and less itnlustry. As it is, I 
held it a duty to keep otlier wa iters in view, ra- 
ther than tread servilely iu Iht ii’ steps. He who 
trifles with the opinions of others, or grows Avan- 
ton over their mistake^, does it at his own pe- 
ril : he who obeys, his conscieuco, and follow s 
truth, has nothing to f<iai\ But to speak truly/ 
I have liad >somc regard to tlie public judgmenlj 
whatever that may be, of these attempts, and cOn-, 

• ^ m • 

ceive, that whatever respect is due to auticpiity, 
greater is due to postcrity% 1 liave been now 
employed in this work three years ; hut frsip tht' 
Introikdction, it will’ appear, t have been 
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engaged in inquiries connected with tlie subject 
more ,*han thrice that time: and, to spedk the 
truth, there* will be found in these volumes, the 
result of a life, not very short, trained to certain 
habits of reflection. During the time, in which I 
have- been actually engaged on them, I have 
secluded luyscif from the world, and to the great 
sacrifices I' have made, mi.st be added, what i 
think not the least, almost a total privation of the. 
society of niy friends : but I felt as one who hail 
a duty to d’seharge to the public, a task to 
v’hich, however unequal, 1 have sacrificed every 
feeling, and every int<^!*est. So that the reader 
may conclude, while follovs'ing iny own judg- 
ment, I li.ave not acted as one who might trifle 
with the publie, or had a right to presume on it; 
and whatever it may be, £ shall snbttiit to it, 
with the consciousness of one who has aimed to 
act right, without much, either of apprehension, 
or expectation ; with feelings towards thosi^ 
who have gone before me, of one who was not 
obliged to take every thing’ that came to hand; of 
•one who has aimed to add a little to the common 
stock, rather than to liv(; on the obi hoard ; con- 
ceiving, that those, wlio act otherwise towards 
preceding writers are to be con.sid<;red rather a.s 
"private plunderers, ihatrtollow-labonrers. 

' ‘But as to freedoms that I have allowed myself 
towards writers of Cambridge history, they will 
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be found, after all, intenningled with due ae« 
knovfle<%ments and decent respect j hence 

it is, I have felt a pleasure in registering^ their 
names, like a mason of the same lodge. As to 
those wliost; researches have entitled them to the 

«r 

name of Cambridge antiquaries, it Avill be found 
from the following pages, that I have laboured 
with no small assiduity over their wtitings, to do 
them justice, and have* dwelt with something' of 
gratitude on their memories ; and, (though no 
plagiary, I am aware, is reckoned .so poor as 
he who pillages from his Own writings) yet, lo 
demonstrate this to be no recent, extempoi-aneous 
fueling, I shall quote something written by my- 
self many years ago, and at a inomeut when I 
was censuring a Cambridge anli<jaa!'y, who had 
himself been ocnsuiing a man (d’ considerable 
genius and learning. 

^ . . . • 
“ It is no uncommo.u thing to hear pursuits of 

this kind made the snbje<;t of ridicule by nsen of 

fancy. What may yot be so tn'atcd? But 

their importanet^ and utility cannot be denied. 

It is not, perhaps, dcsiuable to see nicu of thfe 

first genius shooting ivitli this bow', because 

their sinews are formed for essays more pleading 

and illnstrious. lint the scope of tljc antiquary. 

is still wide and large*. To his patient toil and 

plodding perseverance, the chronologist, the bk)- 

grapliec, the historianj and tlie poet, stand emi- 
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ncntly indebted; and worJis the most splendid in 
form, fiRd which are constructed for the adlinira- 
tion of posterity, rise out of ordinary documents 
and rcsoardies, which may appear unpromisinir 
and trifling'. Who can calculate on the conse- 
quence of a single date, sometimes to an indivi- 
dual, sometimes to a family, and sometimes even 
to the public? 

iMonuments and their I iscriptions considered in 
aootlier j)oint of view, as \?fl[hrts of expiring 
mortality, whicli siglis for a little remembrance 
beyond the grave; — or as tributes of surviving re- 
latives and friends, who labour to preserve a 
name, which ihoy wish not to be ([iiite oblite- 
rated; — do blit favour a wish natural to tlie hu- 
man heart, a desire incident to the best and 
purest part of our species. Under I he 
debility of his frame, and amidst oven a weari- 
somencss of existence, m'xn still feels the tender 
and endearing tie of life, and is solicitous not to 
be forgotten : and he who preserves ft monument 
from mouldering into ruin, who records a name, 
or .who rescues an inscription, that is nearly ef- 
faced, humours a useful pro)>onsity, the uni- 
versal passion, and he is entitled in his turn not 
to be overlooked as a trifler, or as a labourer 
about nolhiiig', opi^rose iiihil agendo. 
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For who, to dumb forsi^l fulness a prey, 

•Thi" pleasing, anxioms being e’er resigned, ^ 

Left*Uie warm precincts of the cheerful tlay, 

Nor cast one longing lingering look behind? 

On some foiid breast the parting soul relies. 

Some pious drops the closing eye requires; 

Ev’n from the tomb the voice of nature cries; 

Ev'n in our ashes live* their wonted fires. — 

• a 

And with regard to pur poctj5 — 1 hope I sihaU 
be forgiven some old propensities., tiad I not 
feared, thatrny partialities would Have produced 
eurroachnients on tHese \ olnmes, T should probably 
have been tempted to enlarge upon poesy and 
poets : and this I could have easily done, being 
at the time I engaged to write this History, 
in the midst of a work, both critical and poe- 
tical, of some ^ (extent. As it is, I hope the 
occasional quotations, principally from Cam- • 
bridge-poets, though * such matters have not 
usually been introduced into Cambridge his- 
tories, will not be foreign to the nature of them, 
which (resembling’, in this respect, poetry itselQ 
ought to be,* to please as well as instruct. It 
is hoped, these little urtitices of })oetry may sojpe- 
tiines relieve the reader, where the narrative 
begins to grow tedious: and if so,* they* w’ilJ* 

^ Two volumes of the Poetics were printed ; fbur w'e’rt 
intended k> be published. 
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correspond with tJie j>-t.-uainc intent of poetiy, 
and its gYcat fundamental Vide, wliicli, accoi'ding’ 
to Plutarch, is to pleas*', so as to operate amidst 

raorcsolemn studies, like an amulet, or charm *. 

1 

E.6’ £Ul lJ,£i/ ^lAoT/lf, £V IjWjpOf, tv (J’oojptrtlf. 

ITiiic dwells dtsirt, and iott. and many a charm. 

As ro the other embellishments, I mean the 
plates, I have to lament, that while describing 
the colleges aiiil public buildings, I did not hold 
intercourse with the artist, so that my ilescrip- 
tions might have fcorrespond<'d Avith his designs 
move invariably than they will be found to do 
here. The character of the artist is well 
known, and his plates are executed with 
equal faithfulness and taste; they will unques- 
tionably be ornaments, as w'ell as illustrations, of 
these volumes ; and often sup]»ly their defects. 
But with respect to the descriptions themsehes, 
the reader must, in smaller-things, rocoive them re- 
kUively, not always to the ptales-, but to } daces 
and buildings, which, as if being on the spot 
with my travi'ller, I am pointing out to him as a 
sort of Ciceroni. — But, 1 must repeat, after exa- 
‘mination, that tlic plates themselves are very 
faithful representations of what they pre intended 
to be. ' 

t 

i Plutarch’s "ripatii-e, ht TlvV 1X9 >r^ * . 
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One word more, wluj;li, whether of apology or 
expla«at1pn, I beg leave to subjoin, ^nce I 
have bfcen engaged on this Essay towards a His- 
tory of Cambridge (for such, indeed, it must be 
considered, and no more), I published (or rhther 
republished) “ Four Letters on tlie English 
Constitution,” and I was gratified to find they 
were approved l»y souif/wcll ([ualifiod <o form a 
judgment. Among the'reasonsyassigiied for re- 
pul)lishing’ them, one was, that I wished read- 
ers to consider them as a pledge, tfitiX however 
I was then employ e,d, I was not likely to take a 
course inconsistent with the fuiidameutal princi- 
ples of our Constitution : the other was, that 
from the picture painteil in my own mind, 1 was 
ilesirons of forming an exemplar to my own con- 
duct. And now, as f hope with respect to my read- 
ers, I ha\e redeemetl the pledge, and as 1 feel I 
have satisfied my own, mind, (at least on that 
point) 1 leave for their reflection and my own, the 
words formerly (quoted : “ Hoc illiul est praecipue 
in cognitione rernm sambre ac frugifeu^m, omnis 
tc exempli jlocumeuta, iji illustri posita monu-' 
mento, iutueri ; inde tibi tumq. reipublicae, quod 
jmiterc, capias: inde foedmn inceptu foedfmr 
exitu, quod vices’**.” 


Livii Hist, sub iuitio. 
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I V 

AN \CCOUNT or ;»'\^EfcY4, 

mllERS, AND WHAT IS ATTEMPTK^IN Fl^L- 

)f OWING PAGES, TOWARDS A ™E 

UNtrERSITY^ OF CAMBjtWGE. 

Though not confident enough^ believe I shall 
niiswvn’ Hie expectations of all readers, 1 to not ignorant 
whe r many leadeis will expect in a History of the Uni- 
V and Colleges, ot Cambiidge, 

"Hu lilt) eduction, then, must be considered as tbo 
points i)i siglil of a complete Histoiy, but only incident- 
ally ot mine. Readers often^ and reasonably, lequire 
w'hat they will not se^ perfbllhed; and authors, like 
impioveis of rural scenery, mai^j even see further them- 
selves, than they can execute/|eii^er to the satisldction of 
their readers, or conformably 

What inquisitive and more iiigid inquirers de- 

mand in such a history, might be, first, Information on 
the Charters and particular ^Statutes of the Institutional^ 
These are, indeed, 4116 very instrupients which givd 
them being and form, with all tbeir piivileges and /fglits j 
and, though through distance of time, or accidents 
place, they are perceived onlj^ in a general way, 
even become* obsolete, still like ti)e bases and butUesses 

VOL. I. * » 
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of a building; these charters. and statutes aiV the support 
on w]^i«h tlie foundations sX^rally rise, ai^i which 
they should rightly cxainhlcd. Some acetf^^, then, 
of charters of foundation, and statutes, necessarily in* 
vc)l>4iii&-4roo, as they must, many points of history and 
ant^jity; will he looked for by soirie as a leading article 
h work of thisAind; and antkjuaiies.at least w'onld 
dJnn that a meagjfc worl^ M^ich slij>«^keep1the Archives 
ofithe Ins/itutiojis, /,f, wfiitf:l^^^' treats, whoii; out of 
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v\^iift next ymes tlie'^iiatural subject for inquiry lu 
a seat of l\^iV4igy is, without dispute, the philosophy of 
^the place. I'hiV like .the operations of mind in general, 
is a woik of projjress, neither Ito be made, nor exhibit- 
ed, all Jit once. ?j(tme may ask, perhaps, in the piidc of 
moclorn literjytdre — what was the philosophy of thosa 
times, when nKmasteries and colleges were* first erected ? 
And others, as forward to reply — The pliilosophy of the 
dark ages. 'IVue : but the darkness of ihose ages was 
their light, as in a future age, our light will, on various 
subjects, be considered as our darkness. Whatever tlie 
philosophy or religion \f \)ur ancestors might be, tlicy 
were the philosophy a!u#i'eligion of their ago, a trembling 
light in a misty sky, y^Vt^e characteristic feature of an 
' 7 ,\isting 4 ^"reop|^e^ nhmf aS a sun. could be in all its 
glory ;s»oiid, what fonns^tlie character of a nation cannot 
but be a prominenl feature in tlieir history. 

*\ True it is, these times vycne the periods so bustling, 
land military, and full of e\cfits: pritatc feuds and public 
in^in*f«?'<^tTbn,s left but lil%fe room for the calm studies of 
/literature; wars and devastations, massacres, rebellions 
aiitl* revolutions, were the ordinary occurrences, diver- 
sified iildceflj aud,^it ivay be, somewhat embellished, by 
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feats of chiwiry, and tafes of romance. It was the ago 
of sj|Vagei*y. Phihfsopliy was not to be &f|||Did in 

lhehall^ **/f princes, nor iii the castles of fiicir nobles 
their ambitioa was in the held, and llicir profession was 
only arms. Hut they had inoineiits of pause and reflec- 
tion; then they founded religious Infuses and c'Wlegcs — ^ 
thither, as to a focus, “'iftll their scattered rays of know- 
ledge were drawn ;^<tld all we .can lcn-)w of their phi^- 


't 


Sophy and. literature we be cS eleuH to gi^ther ami 
dreams of inonks, and impostures of li^^piic sihood. 

^ es ! it is through those riisiic and cloT?;; avenuos, that 
wc walk to the more amjdts airy spare ot juocKni sricnee: 
and ihcre <i\eii our self-esteem lyay unite with our love 
of truth, to exact Jiberaf description ^^nd cirt uuistautiul 
detail : so that the philosophy of the*place, m its pro- 
gress from something very confused to ^>'>melhiug more 
clear and perfect, becomes a consiihiration, with which 
readers, of any learning thenisclvos, can never dispciftse. 

In connection with lliis, men of genius and taste will 
expect to tiud some allusions to the state of the arts. 
Not that our Universities were ever academies, in the 
sense of the word as now iise»tl in modem Europe, for 
academies of tiie fine arts; or PMat our colleges display 
that exliibition of excellent piiin^’i igs which me found as 
well in the colleges, as paldl t?^/ oi whciii-college^ 

were first built, painting had not been much subjv«jted to 
the rules of an art; it was all grotesijueness; it savoured 
only of the cloyster ; it had advaiicetl but little beyoivi * 
tlie daubing of a saiift, and a' foimder of a college, or of 
the gatidiness and glitter of a I^omish missal. \ wliat ' 
theivi* what there was of art among our ancestors was tu • 
be found principally in thos^ Jiojiscs, where abbots wllle 

architects^ aiftl monks and nuns were limners*; an3 in our 

« • 
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{^olleges^ as well as our otl^er public buiivings^ of the 
UnivQ^^ty, an intelligent obs^ver will trace Vhe orogress 
of architecUjre. At Cambridge we have few g'^u^d paint- 
ingj ; our good portraits are but few — there are some^ 
aiiA we have remains of Saxon architecture, the most 
perfect Examples o^ the Gothic, and some admired spe- 
cimens of all the Grecian orders.** 

(And, though it4nay n^t be expected of an historian to 
sppk miiclf in tlje Ijn^iia^e of the painter, of to come 
"‘wijh his line aii(} rule, and to adjust the proportions of 
arches, of coh»fihns, of entJibla tines, and pediments, with 
the miimt^iVss of a professor; yet in the description of 
^ edifices he must somefimes use the terms of art; and, 
though he has on^ time to take a rapid glance, and can 
speak only as it weTe from the eye, still he must consult 
the taste of th'/limes, and, occasionally, delineate the im- 
mediate appearance, and general aspect of a building. 

N^xt to buildings, it m?iy be expected by some, that 
the groves, gardens, and public walks ought to be con- 
sidered : those are parts of our whole ; and in these 
environs and retreats of our Lyceum, not only the pass- 
ing traveller lingers with^ delight, but academical students 
pass their hours of rela»Uion and ease. 

In every serious wo^'^ diere should be room left for 
‘- 1 ‘ccasio^iir einb;*jllsTimen!f plates — which resemble the 
scenejy about a large poJ trait. — In a history of an Univer- 
sity, the aspect of the country, and the places consecrated 
retirement and contemplation, cannot fairly be over- 
looked. With respect to the former, though we have 
nothing which calls from the occasional visitor the lan- 
^guage of rapture ; no amphitheatre of rocks, nor chain of 
lofty mountains ; no transporting vallies, nof nharm af 
lake-acencr^: no inf^petuous soun^ng *toiT<9iQt9, net 
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streams of 6«e bursting fro«v the bowels of the earjh ; no 
soundii^ shbrb^no elevatiiijg boundless expanse o/^cean;^ 
though^ word, we have but little that is^cnchantingly 
beautiful, or majestically, (ransportiiigly grand ^..^but iittle 
that invites the liindscape gardener, and admirers of the 
picturesque ; still there will be fpif nd even here,, what 
will repay description, *and should be worth perusal. 

" The school of Plato, his, academia, it is well known, 
w'as a fi^mail garden, adorned with statiies,» and planted 
with pYaine trees : Cicero has made a Iwppy allusion to it> 
and Pliny has given a beautiful description of liis own, 
Cowley, an enthusiast to Canibiidge, we njiust suppose 
by his own testimony, w^as grcally attached to hergroves*; 
and though Milton waS not so, vve h^ive chosen to con- 
secrate Christ College garden to hii^'^ftiuse, by ascribing* 
a tine old walnut tree to his planting. And of his own 
descripticti of garden-scenery, at least, we may say, 
manet vero et semper manebit ; sala est cnim ingenio. 
Nullius autein Agricola; cultu stirps tani diuturna, quam 
poetae versa semiiiari potest, , There may, therefore, be 
those, w'lio, when they visit a.place consecrated to philo- 
sophy, may. choose to be cbnducted to her gardens and 
favourilo retreats, though the historian hastening to 
weightier matter may, perhaps, too fastidiously exclaim 
with Gray, “ I have no magical skill in piai^tiug rose^ 

I am no conjur/;r there.” • ' , • 

Bibliographical observations will, of course, be looked 
for by those called learned readers. Our Universyies ^ 
and Colleges present an 'assemblage of libraries; and 

» O sacri fontee, et sacr» vallibus umbrae, 

^ Quas reereont avium Pieridumq. chon.*’ 

• Cowtsr. 
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libraries are the wardrobes .of literature; Vhciice men 
prope^i>' informed might bring forth something fpr orna* 
menf^ much ^or curiosity, and more for use; neff merely as 
thosb^ who string togetlier without meaning, end, or taste, 
fragpients ' 

f 

Of polish’d and piebald langfuagps.” 

* Iluni&ilA5« 

4 S 

but as those, who. know the value of ancient MtJp and 
books foi the purposi's of general literature, or some of 
the nicer nujuiiies of ciitirisni, lo settle controvi'isies, 
aud to silence 'iMvils. Here even the writer of a cata- 
logue only iniglit leiidei inuneme si'rvice to the investi- 
gator of aiitlcjuiUe^5,Vo students whether classical or meta^ 
physical, political or theological. A learned leader may, 
indeed, easily look ior more information tha|.i can be 
crowded into a woik, aspiiing at geiieial utility, though 
he iniglil feel giatifiecl to tiiid, that what atibrded him 
amusement, could administer, at the same time, lo his 
fa\ourite studies. 

But some uadeis, (and,. I believe, most thinking 
readers) will raise their expectations highest towards 
biography : i think most justly ; and to that point a 
jwriter should push liis most serious attention and prin- 
cipal care. For what is stale? Not brick and stone, 
and moitar; not triumplial aiches, nor mausoleums that 
•SA^ould clieat the grave : not written constitulions, ancieut 
pfivih ges, nor rights upon charters ; but men, bigh- 
niindetl.nj'‘ii'-” Aud what a^e Universities? not senate- 
houses, libraries, and schools; not gardens and groves; 

" rfwi^pKms and chapels ; nor yet monastic dreams, clerical 


Sir William Jones. 
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impostures, temporary disputes, and antiquated statutes-; 
but stuc^uts, scholars, social and rational beings, .l^niver- 
sities should be Mim vravruv vraictvrif^iov , as Diodorus cajl$ 
Athens; the common house of insti uction in all things f and 
more, it should Ue the house of instruction for all 
It was on this ground that Lysias l%s his clAn for the 
paramount excellence of the Atheman state. Uni- 
versities refate to iixen more than things; and -if they 
comport Mith the dignity of the Jiaine, they should relate 
rather to men ns coni?octed in civH society, than as 
broken into seels, and parties, by disputatious pole- 
mics. Readers tiieir history have a right Ip expect the 
most liberal principles in those who write them ; and such 
writers as are unbiasseff by party feeljngs, will best meet 
# views and wishes of, at least, huiiiiTne and enlightened 
minds. 

Jiiograpliy is the light of history, and should be the 
very soul of an University History. A biographical sketch 
of the founders of colleges, some account of persons 
distinguished either by original genius, patient research, 
or happy discoveries, and known in the world by their 
literary works, will necessarily be considered as the 
coi).s}>u.uons luminaries: but sometimes, perhaps, writers 
loss known, or who have mit as yet been noticed in a 
history of this kind, may hold out a pure light; and 
zealots who ate accustomed 4o respect only kficir own 
party, may overlook many justly entitled to some notice, 
undervalue many worthy of public esteem, and frcqucytiy 
speak only to slaYider and misrepresent. And, what 
shall I say ? As ages are pa§t and gone, and we have but* 
fragments of their ruins, sq ages of men are still passing^ 
.aw^ly, and what occurred too late for one histofi^ to 
record, fallk to his province who*sucjceeds.* ^ 
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' Finally, academical habits and degrees, local customs^" 
privilf^es, and benefices, may seem to claim theiir appro* 
pnate chapters, in an University history : but things of 
this kind being acruralcly unfolded in their pioper 
places, in niimeious publiratious^ and being so minute, 
and in (fi tad so i drious, may not suit every plan of 
history, 'i ho‘.e wlio merely visit an Univeisity , are apt to 
be pleased with hums and habits, c(i* monies and titles, 
they arc novel, some lather splendid, and all vl iractenstic 
otthe place. \ desciiption ol L niv< isiiy piivilegts, and 
College ben( fires loo, might gulily the euriosit> of some, 
and seive the interest ot otlul'^ but miglit tiuioarh, 
beyond tin ir due portion, on views oi geneial utility 
Judicious leadeis will luun llieii c\pect.)tioiis on surh 
subjects fioni the nature oi a work a mimiteiK ss on'ttl 
subjects IS not suited to evfiy publualmn, noi is n rea- 
sonable to expect It, and wheic maluis ot mere toini, 
and local peculiarities, ha\e bien niiuntdv delaihd, and 
rcpealtdlv nanated, at turn ageit mav be dispensed with 
Cambridge Guides and Uni ci it\ Cahndns are always 
at band; and it ma} be no Jess piu«l< ni than convtnient, 
to make a gcneial lehnnce to what has been written 
before, than to detail all the parlicidaiUies o\< \ again 

Having thus considered Uhal diHcient sort ol leaders 
may expect in a w'ork like the piesent, I proceed to shew 
what hac been done by otiicis, and what is attempted in 
the following history. 

^The first and most authentic documents, then, respect- 
ing Cambridge, lie in the "archives of their respective 
Colleges,' and consist of jcbaiteis of foundation, licen- 
,^es of mortmain, and bulls of Popes; of papers relating 
to livings, estates, and benefactois; to tlie customs'^and 
jurisdiction of the University, and fragments of College 
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Histor}'. Many papers relating to different Colleges are 
in the Jibraries so rich in MSS. Archbishop PaiJ^eris in 
BeneVs College, and Gonville^s and Cains's. In the 
University there are but two or three, with the exception 
of Mr. Baker’s. . * , 

"J’hc Bodleian Library at Oxford ^contains ITSfSS. w hich 
relate to Cambridge: but the Harleiau, Cottonian, and 
Sloanian libraries, in the British Museum, are very 
abundant. I am, indeed, disposed to believe, that those 
three libraries possess more concernilig Cambridge than 
all the Cambridge MSS. in the public and private libra- 
ries put together, ami of the principal .of these MSS. 
wlnjther in tin; librai ies at Cambridge, or in the Museum, 
it may not be iinprop( r to say a few words. 

The principal of those that relate to the University at 
large are preserved in the public chest, and by the Vice- 
Chiincelloi and Registrar; and of these the best known 
is iho famous Liber Niger, or Black Book, of which 
more in its due place. At present 1 sliall only say, that, 
before Mr. Hare made liis CoUeciioHy this hook was con- 
sidered of grt'al use, lliougji some part was never consi- 
dered as of any authority. 

In the year 1687, Robert Hare, Esq. formerly of 
Caius College"', completed his famous Register of all 
the Charters, Liberliei^, and Privileges of th» University 
and Town, of. which tlie original is in the public chest. 
The Vice-Chancellor and Registrar too has each a copy, 
made by Hare himself in 1589’** 

• t 

^ In Caius’s library there is> eunong the MS. collections, another 
MS. written by Mr. Hare. ^ 

^ It will be seen by the following iyscription, that Hare was a catho« 
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• However little consequence some of the originals 
posscsj^^j et as a transcript, Hare’s Collections are ^llowed 
by all to be faitliful, correct, and of the highest autho-- 
rity and Hare received the public tliaiiks of the Univer- 
sity tor his' most assiduous performance. 

There ^tre four Jitrge volumes of this collection, of 
which three relate to the University, and one to theTowiir 
An index to these volumes was written by Dr. Parris, of 
Sidney College, in 1735, and afterwards pa: .^ed through 
the hands of Dr.’ Ashton, Master of Jesus CcJlege. 
Both were Vice-Chancellors in their turn, and by right of 
office possessed Hare’s Register; and few men were ever 
better acquainted with the affairs of the University u but 
of this more hereafter. 

There are not 'albovc three or four manuscripts in 
the public library of the University, except I’liomas 
Baker’s, which relate immediately to that body. Baker’s 
are numerous, and as conspicuous for worth as number, 
though most are copies, and almost all copied by him- 
self. 

Baker loft behind liiin forty-two volumes in all; of 


lie ; it is from Uif* copy — Ad honoreni et ifloiiani oinnipo- 

tcnlis domiTii iiostii Jcsii (Jliristi, Salvatoris Mundi, cjusdemq: glorio- 
fissima- ct bcat>ssiiria> gcuotricis Man.e Virginia, sanctornmq: omnium 
coilcstium. Figo, Roberths flare, armiger, hoc opus privilegionmi, li- 
hevtat'ini, kHovumq: rcscriptorum negotia, almse &!' immacnlatas Unr- 
versitalis Cantabrigian conofinicntium, ex archivis regiis, variisq: regis- 
tris ,antiquis, & munumentis fide dignis, magno labore et sumptu in 
hunc urdincni per regum seriern colK’gi, & in ^tria volumiiia redcgi in 
^ favuryni & comnioduni tarn rnodurriorum, qnam futurormn, vencrabi- 
lium, oanccllarii, magistroruin et •sc' oIaVium ejusdem cclebratissima? 
»l{|niversitatis. Si (piid cis oedai in commodum, sit honor & laus Deo, 
^mibipeccatori ia saluteiu aniii^a&.-^Amen.*' 
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these, nineteen were left to the University; to tlic Earl of 
Oxford|he left, or as matter of form sold, twent^j-tlirce 
volumes, which are now made piibiir prom^rly, and are 
in the British Museum. 

^Mt seemed,” says M . M. ^ sonic time since as ifi the 
University had intended to have perfected tlmfr number, 
a gentleman having been employed to copy some of these 
MSS. in the Museum for thej^ublie library at Cambridge. 
These two volumes arc now in the public library.” This 
business was undertaken by Mr. Ayacoiigh of the British 
Museum, but w as never completed. 

There is one volume of Baker’s w riting and composi- 
tion (for this is not a cojiy) which is enthlcd to particular 
and most honourable mention, a copy of it, but incor- 
rectly made, is ill St. John’s College Ubrary; the origi- 
nal, as WTitteii by Baker, is in llu^ British Museum; it is 
entitled — A succinct and impartial Account of St. 
John’s lioiise and St. John’s College, with sonic occa- 
sional and incidental account of the affairs of the Uni- 
versity, and of sucli Pri\ate Colleg( s as held coinuiufti- 
cation or intercourse with the Old House or College, 
collected principally by a member of the College, A. 
1707* It gives a complete view of St. Joliu’s House or 
Hospital, when a priory of canons regular, proceedings 
to the foiindatioir of the College, A. 16 It, Robert* 
Shipton being first master, au*d ending with iVter Gun- 
ning, twenty-second master, June (25, lC(il. It also 
contains a catalogue of the masters or priors of the 
Old House or Hospiial; a catalogue of the bishops, wfio 
went from the College; a catalogue of the fellows, iVora 
the foundation of the College to the year I54f>,^taka¥i » 
from tlic College Archives; th« names of the masters and 
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the admissions from 1545 to March 1714. It contains 
furthej,«an account of the old and new libraries; in 
short, it is, as complete a book, as far as it goes, 
as qan be well conceived, evidently written after much 
research, and with great judgment, with zeal and attach- 
ment to the College, ‘ with loyalty to the civil and eccle- 
siastical constitutions, with candour and liberality to- 
W'ards all parties. A man who lays down a maxim in his 
reflections on learning, * That we should have more 
learning if we had fewer books,’ and w/ ho observes of that 
woik, ‘ that he has ventured to throw in one into the ac- 
count, but it a very small one, and writ with an honest 
design of lessening tin. .number,’ might easily find reasons 
for suppressing this manuscript as well as all the rest,” 
Hie reasons that have prevented some able person 
from pel feeling and publishing this volume since Baker’s 
death aie best knoAvn to others. Some peison, it seems, 
had in conic inplalion to publish it, wlieu Dr. Ncwcoine 
was Mastei of St. John’s, but w’as foi bidden, on accouni; 
of some peculiarities contained in the work. What those 
are, this is not the place to jnquire. — But here I beg the 
reader to notice, tlial the two wiiters, to w^hoin we are 
wont to refer as of the greatest authority in matters con- 
cerning our University, liacf embraced certain opinions, 
‘not accoiiliiig with those of that learned body; one being, 
as before observed, a Catholic in Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, when the University was Protestant; the other, a 
ncfiijuror, when the University had sworn allegiance to 
William. — With respect to the worthy Baker, he was many 
years fellow^ of St. John’s* At the Revolution he was 
obliged to resign on refusing to take the oath, but conti- 
nued to reside in College | and there he died, Anno 1740. 
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In hi3 books, now in the College Library, arid ^JSS. he 
always styles hiipself Socius ejeclus, ejected fellow; and 
seenis, if I may hazard an opinion, to have been fond 
of his title, priding himself, probably, rather as being a 
man of conscience, than learning. * 

The College have, I understand, « got over last their 
difficulties; and a gentleman of St. John’s was some 
time since ‘preparing Mr. Baker’s history for the press. 

Mr. Baker only published a work, entitled, Reflec- 
tions on Learning; and a Preface to Bishop Fisher’s Fu- 
neral Sermon, for Margaret,- Countess of Richmond and 
Derby, 1708. But his style and manner, and ample 
materials shew, that if he had actually written an Atlicnae 
Cantabrigienses it would have fur surpasvscd the Athenaj 
Oxonienses. 

Previously to Mr. Baker's history there was a MS. 
account in St. John’s Library, written by a fellow of that 
College, but according to Baker, very imperfect and 
erroneous : and Mr. Ashby, a fellow, who died a few 
years since, left some additions ; these, from Mr. A.’s 
known acquaintance with the affairs .of the College, are, 
it may be expected, valiiabte; but 1 can oiil} say of these 
tw^o latter works, such things are, having barely, through 
favour of a gentleman of that society, looked into 
them. . ^ ^ 

" Mr. Cole, whose MSS. velating to Combyiclgeshire * 
and Cambridge should be mentioned, was born in 
Cambridgeshire: he combined the zeal of a nalive.,and ^ 
the learning of an university man, with the patience of* an 
antiquary. He was first of Clane-Hall, and aftertvardi^ 
fellow-commoner of King’s College. He resided ma^V 
years at Milton, near Cambridge, and died in Dec. lij, 178Si. 
He was a thorough-paced Tory, and half ^ papist, which 
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I. mention, however, with no insidious meaning— for hd 
might have been a w hole papist without the smallest re- 
flection from me — 1 rather speak After tJiose wl/o were in- 
timate with hlw Cole, and who respected some of his 
better qual/des: many who read tliese p;Jgcs will remem- 
ber his coMkinoii appellation, Cardinal Cole. 

These papers, then, of Mr. Cole's, comprising no less 
than sixty volumes, w'erc almost all wiitten of collected 
by himself, through the f oiirse of nearly hall a century 
before he died. For he had so long, it seems, 
making loea) obser'Miions, and proc nring materials for a 
topographical and archx'ological liistory of Cambridge- 
shite, 

^Ir. Cole left this prodigiousVoHcction to the British 
Museum ; bul oulHo d lu »iis w.il, that it should be pre- 
served uno]>cii<u I ill twi li.y vears ufur his decease. That 
time being elapsed, ihe hooks were a few years ago 
opened, and are n ev t/ecoine arre^sible to the public. 

Cole’s jntpei: loehr -Kunewlmt fioin Baker’s: tlie latter, 
lliough they contain a few articles of the writer's own, 
are principally, as befoio observed, transcripts of ancient 
dociiinents: the fnn n r, Avhilh they abound with collec- 
tions and copies Iroin lie archives, contain likewise a 
great vanc^lv of comjws/joiis. The authors also 

appf'ar to Jliave cudeud as nuu h-in thi.ur taste and cha- 
• racier as in the t]iiahty, of their writings. Baker, 
though he may be supp led by some to have been a 
‘ merf plodding copyist, possessed the exploring spirit of 
tho arttiquary with the libtiaiity of a gentleman; he had 
iearning, judgment, and goe * manners. Cole, whatever 
niay have been liLs literary attainmenvS, (and it is certainly 
ilot intended to underrate tiiem), yet could stoop to pick 
up straws/ or even to pexpetuale scandal ; and witli the 
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perseverance of the antiquary united the minuteness of a 
parish clerk. 

s 

Quin M erat curae, quo pacto ouncti teneretg, 

Utpotc res tenues, tenui sertnonc pcract is 

The first volume contains Parochial Affaquities of 
Cambridgesliire, or an yVccount the Cliurches, with the 
Funereal Monuments in and about tlicrn in the County of 
Cambridge. Among others, also, an account of the 
Chapel of our Lady, and St. Nicholas^ or King’s College, 
(.Cambridge. 


a The hint relative to Mr. Colo's propensity to scandal is not here 
aiade for the Afst time. A l^ruthor of tlie cruft, who published a book 
at Cumbiid^^c, m the year 17JS1, .‘^peakiiu' of tUps.e IvlSS, proceeds 
thus; — If aceoidini; to his whimsnal will thi.y should e\ er be laid 
before the public j but llu«, if wo may judi^e from his notes oii publi- 
cations, presented to him by his be.st friends, they are utlerly unlit for j 
since charactcis formed from such stroii,^ l^ns.^ious -nul prenjd;c«.!s a.s he 
w'as perpetually aelunti'd by, iMn ne\cr be di. Wi witli any tlejLTec oi 
exactness: and tlu' ln^^^ur{lme is, that tlu'<e, with .ill the little tales of 
scandal of tin- Thii\ ersiiy, town .uid couuhy, bo lutli' a icntiiry past^ 
are so blended wich his ol her coDcelions, (however valuuble in tliein- 
selves) they can siane he sepaiat^ll: so tiiot, probab'y, from this cii- 
cunnstance alone, the labours of bis whole In'e will be suliered to 
fcink into oblivion, and left to snppo t Ins memory but that 

foolish monument of his vanity, oplered by wid to bi- i reeled O'serhis 
remains. And the attempt to keep tluse characters Iroin t!ie public^ 
till the subjects of them be no more, -.eems to be cruel and uuj:eiierous, 
since it is precludifig them from ^indieuthn^ iheinsehes fieirr such inju- 
rious aspers’ons, as their friends, perhcips, however wdlinj,^, may at that 
distance of time be incapable of removiny. Tlie above censure giay, 
perhaps, bethought se^sen’ ; but the Editor, well acquainted with the 
fickleness of his disposition for luoic than fori y years, avirs it J:o be^ 
well grounded ; and thinks it incumbent upon liim thus to publish it to 
the world, to prevent any iniscliief that may arif'e hereafter front 
unwarrantable prejudices.* WHiis extracted frvw Masters’s Hfstury of 
College. 
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The second volunfe contains, in like manner, an ac- 
count of the Parochial Antiquities of Cambridgeshire, in 
another direction; including also, an account df Clare 
Hall, .Clare ‘' Hall Chapel, Old Chapel), Queen’s 
College, and Queen’s Collei^lphapel. * 

** In lhe.^3urse of this siirVCy, Mr. Cole gives a descrip* 
tion of each church, and of the monuments, inscriptions, 
and coats of arms, which they contain, together with 
draughts of them all, taken by himself on the spot. 

The two next volumes pursue neaidy the same couist ■ 
they embrace, however, as well as the two first, observa* 
lions on the Parochial Antiquities of other counties. 

The churches, the funereal monuments, the inscrip* 
lions, and the escutcheons, in numerous parish churches 
throughout England, arc, in the course of this singular 
collection, brought into lu^ap, and, together with the 
copies from ancient records, and some articles of more 
trifling consideration, compose an immense body of paro- 
chial antiquities.” 

I must not omit just to notice, that the thirteenth and 
fourteenth volumes containan account of the Masters and 
Fellows of King’s College,'^ from the foundation to the 
year 1746; it is conq osed of the catalogue of Mr. 
Hatcher, a fellow of King’s College, to 1562; of Mr, 
Scott’s, coroner of the same College, to 1620; and wdth 
the assistance of other manuscript accounts, is wrought 
by Mr. Cole into almost a regular’ history, in two volumes, 
of the Society, to the above year, 1746. To the account 
of King’s College and Chapel, and of, Clare Hall, 1 shall 
have occasion to refer in due time ; so I say nothing 
further now. Mr. Cole observes it w^as taken from five 
‘various MS. historicltes in the college, all of which 
differed. 
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The next papers that deseive* notice arc those of 

William Richavdiion; D. D. formerly Master of Emanuel 
Collegof ayd Canon of Lincoln. He was a getificinau 
warnily attached to Tory principles, and most minute in 
all matters relating to the^j^l^egcs \ 1 had Ideat'd nnicli 

of his preparations* for an Alpena? Cantabiigicgses*'. ilut 
on iiiquity of my friend Dt, Cory, the present worthy 
master of Emanuel College, the 'onl\ fiagnient of Hr. 
Richardsoifs I could hear of, consisted of four or live 
pages of dates, &c. relating piincipalh to the time of the 
puritans. These, as Dr. Farmer thought them worth 
t'op}ing, I have recopled from Dr. Fanner h)!- insertion 
in this work. They relate to ICmanuel College. There 
is, however, one woik, fc^io, manustiipt, of Dr. Richard- 
son’s, a List of all the (Graduates, theii degrees, and dates 
from the }caj 1300 to 1713. This haxiiig been pur- 
chased by the l'ni\cisity, is now in possession of the 
Registrar. Dr. Richaidson’s known attention U* this 
work, and his valuable edition of (iodwin de Pia3sulibus 
Angliae*', may have given rise to the mistake relative to 

» He, however, Uehcended ftoiwa^uritan slo k, his grandfather being 
an eminent puritan miuistev, first of Quecu’s College, and altcnvards 
mini'iter of St. Michael’s, at Stamford, in LinLoInshnu , from which 
living he was ejected after the RcstSration, in 1C60. Cihmy'i Account, 
vol 2, p. 4ol, 

" * • • 

I have heard,” says even Mr. n^homas Baker, in a letter to Mr. 

• • 

Heariie, ‘*of Mr. Richardson’s deai^U o\ Athenip ” This 

was as early as 173U, but if ever Dr R. bad such an intention, it u 

probable, when he got possession ot the regislei v, he found he had au^lit 

employment to copy and Arrange them. • 

« Pr- Richardson, beside Bishop ^ Godwin’s book de Prassufibus 
AngUse, published also the Praslectioncs Ecclesia^ticje of hi*; uncle, ^ 
John Richardson, B. D. aud a few Sermons. 

VOB. I. . C* • ^ 
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Dr. Richardcion's mantiscripts towards an Athenae Canta- 
brigienses. Ills List of Grutluates will always be of great 
use iirCiUNOJftily History \ 

Lam iu>t^ aware, that, with the exception of Baker's 
volifmes already mentioned,, jftyere arc among the English 
nuinuscriptr, in the,. public library, above three pieces 
more, and those but small, immediately relating to the 
University: these arc, John Scotf^s ^Jrcotint of the Uni^ 
versitii/; Proof of the Jar isdicl ion tfihc Lnurrsiti/; amh 
the Practice q/' t//c Vnivenitj/ in biliihiting Pranhers* 
Two or three llistoriettes ()f Colleges shall be noticed 
a more proper place; as also, one or two smaller manti- 
seripts, now^ missing, though it were only for the purpose 
of advertisement; it sometimes iapperiing, that by such 
notices, stragglers, that have been long missing, find iheis 
way homo. 

Having thus considned the principal materials, which 
lie in manuscript, for a ni.*.!oiy of our University, let us 
next examine ^^hat has appeared in the.- Jorm of priuled 
works. And here, it not being agieevi what was written 
by the anticpiary of Warwick, so ofleii quoted by 

l/elaud, and as Leland hirtiseh, toli<w\iiig that doubtful 
guide^', j)romi.sed so mneh, ainl performed so little"^, I 
content mjseU in begiiuH.’j with Uie History of Di^ 

* A 

* J^r. LyctUvinl Car;!, ;iUo> v»;rotu a of GradiuiteS; aad broug^lit 
it down lovv^n Ih.io Dr. n ll s^ms J^vbv ndarv.of Canterbury, Mastei 
gf JciJiis CoiU'^'r, nad djvd .it C.i:iU'ibiny, June lb, 1 781, 

far ai, iel.it..; to ill*. ^.»|j[)os< d dn Antiq. Academianitn 

Brit.'innicaiuro. Vul. \\ ood. dc it Arilu] Vnivers. Oxon, pars, i 

p. 7r. 

« Comment, in Cyijn. Cuut. Leland was an Oxford man, and lived 
in H:irr / Vllllb's. leniu. 
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the fouixkr; in 13. >8, of the College al Cambiidgu, 
uhirli hems his uauR. • 1 

Caiub, tlieii, ^^.ls [\ man of mul«»ul/((l Ic -^yniug, and hi^ 
histories p(>ss(‘ss aiithuiit}^ not, 1 jo\v(‘vu, acquired, u(^r in- 
(nased, l>> Ills cudiiliU iusiiiicptitious thaiter*?, and fii- 
\olons (lispiitrs about die aiiliqitil} of I nneisities. 

lie was foi lx j^inning his hlsloi’y too soon — in lh(‘ gi eater 
i.uehjs biogiaplM h* sa}s iiodiing. lie is^ liow ever, 
Sii fnst wuld o( an\ i on^eqm'iiee on the history of our 
\iina Maid , foi a, to ]iistojii‘ttes, o\*blacL hooh^, in the 
iM hives die I nneisiU, towhuli he ajipcals, the former 
(unednies ol dnbi »us, tin Lillei ol no .auilioiky at all. 
fi ln-( d it< s aif sona times \\iong,*ns llie\ will be found by 
lompaiino iluin with iViie's and olliei aiitlientic docu- 
I n Pb it h. IS in n ( mate sonuMinu‘s in di(‘ names and 
Rid^ions ot tin inasKis, n sb()uld ]>e u collected be 
vuoM wlnn thvb \mm w m jbti is kt pi, and tliose \eiy 
neglige lilU h’\( 1 lioia tin ’ < mi 1 l)i . Ui< haidson^s 
book vd ( .adiiatc j v low difiMtive he 

nnnul ivej^ llmiu ol tln' knid toi inanv \«ais; an f)bsd- 
4 alum anahn to t'o' r m.^de as an a])oloo^^ bj Mi. 
Anil oil) Wood, ah » b<‘gms Ins goal woik, the Atheiiatf 
0-Soiii(*iKs< s, horn a»M>ul llu sann Imu 

Stow, ^'Ui tlnonuloi, w lu? thmibln d in t^iueii islua- 
bt til’s itign, loins Abiuhmd Summai) of die ^’hionitles* 
ol England/’ iia«j ''ubjoiiitd, ' .In \d onnt ot tlu^l’nivei- 
■^ities m England/ but too ‘>hoit lo be ( ulitli d to particular 
iioucc. • 

So tb(‘ nevt printed woik, i^ P>ik(i’‘ Lodcmi^ Ihs^ 
toria Canlabrigivn^is, ^laUho^\ Eaikci was Fidlow, after- 

• • 

* Cutillcd^ Histoo I f ant ^l)rj ^if A« ail« mia? al> uibo condita, 
Litjuduo, ajjcfiltt tntaiuitutc C ant ibiii libiTclwo, 1571, 

t c: 
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^\ards Master of Bene*t College, Cambridge ; at length, 
A. 1551)^ Archbishop of Canterbury. lie procUi'ed from 
tlie dissolved monasteries and other places, a colle’ction of 
maneiscripts,*antf^ books relating to British antiquities. 
Tlie* formef were deposited ftt a library appropriated to 
their recepkfm in Bene’t College. The History of Cam* 
bridge ‘ is subjoined to his Histtwy of the Britisli Church ; 
both being ritU'n in Latin. c 

The Archbishop iiifoiins hs, his history was published, 
that Uiosc who search after truth might know it with vr* 
tuiuti/. But, at the outsel Ir^ holds forth a very discourag- 
ing, feeble light. Bor taking up the old story of Can- 
taber, he is for conih ining it from l^ydgate, and Be\eiley 
and B<‘<le. What a few rh}mes'from poor L\dgate can 
do, I sec not. Bill 1 do see, the onl^ authoiity that could 
have seized his pin pose, fails him most iniserabl}. For 
though his (lovlonnn Itominuni Vniversitas appears in the 
text, and Bede in the tnaigin, not a syllable of those 
sounding words is found in the \cneiable Bede. 

However, Bi‘-h())) Parker's History of the Colleges, 
though quite a summary, possesses authoiity: and his 
Indulta Ueguin, being tlu' trtles of some of the piincipal 
charters and other public instruments relating to the Uui- 
\ersity, may be taken hold ef as a very useful clue to its 
history, so^ far at least as it readies. 

Next we have the History and Antiijuities of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, by Mr. Parker, Fellow of Caius 
College, in This is printed from the SKfXfTof, which 

is« among the MSS. in that 'library. ♦ It follows a good 
deal in the steps of the Archbishop, but contains nothing 

* EnhtlecI, Cat^ilogub Caiiccllai^oimn, ProcancelUrioruni, Procura* 
Unuiii, &,c. usque i3d unniun, 1^7). 
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of biography beyond the foimdors and benefactors : whli 
respeci to^them it contains much useful iufonnalioii ; on 
other subjects answerabJy to its itisa-^iiere skeleton, 

distinguished from the preceding accouhi?, principally by 
giving at-large those snneptilkms^ ancient^ chartews, to 
which they only allude, which, wJiiU* not received as au- 
thority, are amusing enough to cmiosity; but of ^\hicli 
more hereafter. 

Next ill order Or. Fuller, one wlio uudoubledly 
po'^ses.sod much of histoiical aial biographical kuowh'dge *. 
He, I suppose, thought that Hr. Cains iiarl trifled enough 
relative to the Antifjaih of tin* lh)i\eisit^% and therefore, 
dismissing the subject ^\ilh a jo**e — foi no man exceeded 
Jiim in humour — he is c<tntont that the beginning of his 
histoi'y should be at the Cc>uc|uest : he closes it in J(i4^h 
Jt is not claiming much for Fulhi, to sa\, he is the most 
agreeable of tin* Camhiidge histoiiaiis, who in general are 
so very barren and dull : and he pioceeds in chronological 
order. IJiit on compaiing him with m^ sure guide, Hare, 

1 have sometimes found his dates incorrect ; and a gross 
mistake is pointed out by jjjic MS. historieltc, entitled, 
Aborigines Jesuana'y in Jesus College labrary. 

FuIKt dales the foundation of the inmneiy of St* Radc- 
guudis, (now Jesus Ctillege), iii the }ear 1134, w’hereas 
the author of tiie'abo\e historielte fully proved, from tin? 
testimony of thb best Scotch historians^ that Mak:ohn IV. 
did not begin his reign till 11. *54, and that he died in the 
twenty-fifth year of his age^ so that as he could not have • 
been born till the >ear 1140, all his actions that he p*er- 
formed as king** must have boen — in which tcstimonio*s too* 

“ History of the Univeitity of Cambridge, 1656. 

^ Hist. Uni voiiity fif Cambridge, ’pa'jfc 81, 
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the same writers agree — ill tlie space between 1154 ^nd 
1165. Fuller seem to have been aware that 

there was a cijjH fi^lftouks heie prior to this monastery of 
nuns.* by Caius, makes Dr. Capon the first 

Mastgr of Jesiis College^ w'heiea.s the *sanje MS. histo- 
riette shews ^at he t^as the fourth, and the three first 
iiiasters they both omit. It has Often been observed of 
Fuller^ that a man may be too great a punster for a sound 
historian. 

In succession toFullei’s History, may be mentioned the 
Account of the University of Cambridge, and the College.^ 
there, being a plain relation of many of their oaths, and 
statutes, and charters, /riiis appears in foim of a pro- 
position to both houses of parliameift, and is wholly engaged 
in the point just mentioned. It was printed in 1717. I 
shall only add, it is to be lamented this account was not 
seriously attended to. The author, Edmond Miller, Esq. 
Serjeant at Law, appeals to have been of Trinity College 
— bis principal references being made to the statutes of that 
college — arrd to have w'litteir on serious convirtioir, and 
vinucli observation, after Imviug resided in the University 
many years. ' 

The last History 1 shall mention is Mr. Carter’s History 
of the University of Cambridge, fionr its original to the 
y ar 1753, &c. together with an accurate List of the 
Chanceliqrs, &c. Pity, that word should have been 
added ; for never was printed atnorc inaccurate book. To 
‘^particularize nothing further now, the very first page of tl^is 
so ^accurate list is a tissue of * inaccurhcics ; uame^ misr 
placed, names n[us.^spelt, name$ inserted qnly once, which 
fhoM|d have beei) repeated; tirrec or four names omitted, 
ahd evAy nanre antedated : .this has been observed by Mr. 
Bobert Smyth ; *^10 short, ab every body knows, this book is 
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^ SO full of blunders and inaccuracies, as to be altog^th^^ 
mmccojintable, without supposing that Carier was 
rather the compiler than die author. part 

is evidently taken almost verbatim as 

that of thejijected Loyalists is from Mr. inid With- 

out any acknowledgment. 1 presume, Carter Was funiish- 
edwithmostofthematediafejiof which he did not know the 
proper use, by others ; that l\is book was brought through 
the press by some one (not Mr. Carter, I hope), who was 
scarceK in his sober senses : so that the very persons, from 
whom the w^orfc was derived, would not choose perhaps to 
own it ; no preface being prefixed, and nO name of per- 
son appearing to whom Caiter must have been indebted, 
except in his list of subscribers*. ^ 

But to do justice, after all, to this strange work, it is the 
best outline for a History of the University, which we 
possess : tlie materials arc sadly put together, the super- 
structure bizarre, and the work altogether petit and slight ; 
but the design is good: full of blunders and inaccuracies as 
it is, the account of eiiiinetil men is the only attempt of the 
kind ill any llistoiy of the ^Uiiivej'sily, if we except the 
names of founders, benefactors, chancellors, bishops, and 
masters, the bare mention of a few names in Dr. Ful- 
ler: yet there is no attempt at general survey of its learned 
men, though uuqnbstionably the principal fcattire, as we* 
cannot too ofteif repeat, in the History of a learned»body. 

We must not pass uniidSbed, Mr.' Loggan^s Canta- 
brigia Illustrata; for, though not a histoiy of the XFnWer- 
sity, it is a splendid* valuable, and useful illustration of all 
its principal buildings; consisting of copper-platc engrav- 
ings^ the better perhaps for being rather ancient, for 


> Mr. Carter was a vchoolmastcr ih Cambridge. 
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often necessary to compare the state of modern edifices % 
widi their foSj^ state : the brief statement of founders and 
benefactor^^^^^^atly done. Mr. Loggan bad exe« 
cute^ and upoiv^he same sCale^ for the Uni- 

versity of Oxford, before this : most ex^pcnsive imdertak- 
ings, in >Kdiich the author professes to have engaged from 
pure love of the employment, witli'his pwn types, and at his 
own charges : it may, however, be presumed he was pro- 
perly remunerated, and met with better fortune than the 
present Mr. Uarrowden, who has given a very beautiftil 
exhibition in wateivcolours of two of the windows of King's 
College Chapel. 

The perspective of King's College Chapel in the.se 
plates is* extremely fine, and was, I suppose, the groimd- 
work of Mr. Britton’s \iovv of the same chapel, in his 
second part of the Architectural Antiquities of Great 
Britain, in which the plans and picturesque elevations of 
King’s College Cliapcl are given in a fine style of art. 

The last book I shall notice, as referring in general to the 
University, is the Collectanea Cantabrigiensin'^, orcollec- 
lions relating to Cambridge by.Francis Blomeficld, formerly 
ol* Caius College ; they are concerning the University, town, 
and county, and though principally relating to monumental 
inscriptions they incidentally throw light on old members of 
the Univcrftiity and College-concerns, beSng in general (far 
some of bCs dates I have found inaccurate) of good authority, 
and, therefore, valuable. It is to be lamented, I think, that 
.* in ike edition, 1 75 1, die 2l0 first pages of the edition, printed 
at Tersfield, in 1742, are cancelled; tiiey notice the very 
'^curious and ancient table, of wb^ch an^ account ia given in 
Bentham’s valuable History of Ely ; ftjr, Ely being 
in the county of Cambridge tJiis table, as an article of 

I * The Edition 1 mean of 1751. 
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antiquity^ made no improper part of Blomefield'd 
subject, jthough it ceitaiiily makes no * 

So much for our Universiti/ ^dd^ that 

Mr. Masters, late Fellow Bene’t J?r Ac ^niy 

writer who has published any Ihuig Jike an at^mpt at a 
complete histoiy of a private college, of Cambridge. He 
justly observes, It mu^ be no small reproach to leai ned 
societies u/be deficient hoieiij. They cannot be ignorant 
of their foundations, without being liable to be censured, 
nor suffei the memories of their benefactors to perish with- 
out betia^ing a w ant of ducicspect and gratitude ; whilst 
}et, I fear, too many have been negligent in making this 
small rctiuii for then benevolence/% 

The hO\enliy of these obscivations should, however, 
be tempeie<l with the testimony of a well infoimed in- 
quirer, confiinimg an obseivation that I made a few' pages 
back. Our regi»tei"S,” says he, “ are so imperfect, that, 
as far as I undei stand such things, it is hardly possible to 
give a perfect account of any thing^’.’’ 

Mr. Masters made Ills leinaiks bom the laudable desire 
of exciting others to smiilar (Undertakings ; and from the 
same desire they aic quoted heie. Woiks of this kind are 
very useful, and require no extiaordinaij genius or learn- 
ing; moderate industry, and* common sagacity, tho pos- 
session of some gbod feelings, and a free access to tlie* 
archives of a college, are the gieat requisites, andixi whom 

A 1 shall howcvei just add, that Mr. Benthanj^has given a fine en^av- 
^ng of it, and that it contains tliV:* effigies, names and arnis ot fy^ty 
soldiers, '^ho came over with William the Conqueror, (io Mr B. thinks), ^ 
together with as many monks of che monastery of Elv, with whom they 
Ined as guests, but over whom they were in fact giiardsr, to preyfist • 
an insurrection A description it may also be seen in ^ullor’s* 
Chuich Historic, p. 168. 

> Mr. Baker. • 
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slipuld we look for thesci if no^ to the Fellows of the 
respe^Vvc ^^^egcs ? Mr. Masteis’s History, jf it dis** 
plays tto gi^ exhibits what is of more value in 

wotVa pf fulness. He had the free use of 

his ^'ollege libiary, registers, and MSS.* so that his history 
1$ authentic^ and vahuible ; as also, in reference to tlie Uni- 
versity, is his Life of Mr. Baker ^ 

And let this suffice, as a short account of the piincipal 
manuscripts, and pi iiilrd works, relating to Cambridge. 

It has been bflen mentioned,^’ says M. M. “ as a 
matter of surpiisev^iid regret, that Cambridge has never 
produced a work, similar to the Athena? Oxoniensas : and 
the surprise and regret from tlie abundance, actually pre- 
pared for such a work.” This must now further appear 
from the preceding account. It is> indeed evident, there 
are moie ample, regular materials, than Anthony Wood 
possessed foi his; and it must be confessed, his woik is 
1 ambling, collected (often with difficulty) from accidental 
communications, and containing after all numerous articles 
confused, and disjointed, remotely, or not all, connected 
with Oxford history. 

And is the question nOW aaked, Wliat has been at- 
tempted here ? What ajc the present author’s pretensions? 
Is it to supply the great deS'ideratum of an Atheme Cai^ 
'labrigiense^ ? He replies in one word— *No ! Au Atheoae: 
Cautabrigienscs, in its plait coirecl; in its views eMtided^ 
in its literature critical ; in its principles and execution, 
gen&rous ; might furnish half a score of students full em- 
ployment for twenty years together ; whereas tlie present 
‘work is, unfortunately, circumscribed by limits scarcely 
^aiijiple enough for the history of a siilgle college ; and I 
was obliged to be so. <. V 

And yet thotigh my boundary is confin^, my design is 
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The reader has already been indirectly mfomred* 
of what 1ms been attempted. So I makerio^^^pityJj|;^oiis 
— by balmiclng togethei' the advantagcjM|l^^dvantages 
of the author for Uie uudeitajdiig^ i;ead!w^HI l^dge how 
far he has succeeded^ and wherem he has foi)^; iir what 
respects he may be charged with presunipiiouy and in what 
entitled to candoui . 

Anthony ’Wood, had in \iew ceitaiiily a great object, 
and he took a right aim : he knew that the Histoiy of an 
University should embiace the histoiy of*the place, and the 
history of the men ; hut as ho j^ssessedainple looni, and 
unpreseribed tune, he judiciously foimed lusjnateiials into 
two distinct woiks, a«f, his ilisloiy.and Antiquities of the 
'Univeisity of Oxfoid, aii<l his Athena; l)\oiuenses, are 
well known to be. To judge fioui his list of subscuhers, 
his pati on*} indeed, at the time, wfie not muneious , but 
he enjoyed bomethmg inoie auspicious, a luaity love for 
his employment. 

I soon saw that Wood\ plan was excellent; but how 
was it to be follow ed ^ If w hen eonsti aim d to compichend 
objects numciQus and lutciestjng, within the narrow and 
piesciibed limits of two small volumes ; if, in endeavouring 
to combine m one work, what I am coiivim ed should be con- 
sidei'ed separately; I have fiiintly succeeded, or entirely 
failed, I njust leqnest the reader not to complam^of disap- * 
potntmeSt, nor allow myself to* feel too much iwrtitica^ 
tiou ; for wlm can put Homer in a nutshell i 

I aim, them, to coixrpromise tpj^tters which I cannot altar ; 

I labour to meet difficulties which I cannot remove. Ancl 
how was this to be done ? but by attemptiug in matters of 
lustory and antiquities to be faithful, yet concise ; in literaiy» J 
select, yet accurate ; in biografShic^I, cautious, yc{ ithpar* 
tial; by leaving willinsrlv that to otheiS. in w£ich. as bein&r 
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of more piivate concern, or consisting of mere trifling Io« 
calitirs'.j ihe^^mblig arc less mtciested; by shuftiug out 
alike unive;ibityj^^liM sectaiian piejudices, that the more 
ani|dc roojin left for tlie spnit of libeity and uni- 

vei<a>al justice ; and by excitiduig fant > tiom regions, scarce- 
ly spacious enough foi the sober (aciciscs, and ngulai 
steady pin suits, of liuth; b^ ietoUe€*ting, after all, that 
every it ei should have piinciples and p manner of his 
own, and iherefoie, by occasionally dcMating tioni a plan, 
(I mean Mr. Anthony Wood’s,) Mhich, ni gcueial, 1 
admit e. ^ 

1 have thus stated v\hat is attempted in the following 
pages. 

I have someliipcs lieaid talk of piejudiees but a wilier 
superior to party himself, and whose mows aie pm el} lite- 
ral v, has no right to meet with piejutliees ; so I say nothing 
on that subject : let piejudice }icld to niqiiii}, and dislikes 
be regulated by execution : but having heaid ceitain diffi- 
culties of my situation formed into objections, and having 
sometimes felt those difficulties myself, I shall briefly make 
a balance of my disadvantages and advantages, iiiiefcience 
to w hat I am now engaged in. 

1 liave hinted that a vvoik of any consideration, concern- 
ing ancient and Icaiiied establishments, might And many 
men emp!o}ment for many }eais ; what, then, is entire 
production of an individual must partake ‘bf his particular 
imperfections ; qnd his want of room will but render them 
th6moie prominent and glaiiiig. T^is may be deemed a 
disadvantage. 

^he Jiotbeing a Master of Aitv in our academia has been 
ropresented to me as a disadvantage: tiue; I have felt it to 
be so. None below a &JVistei of Arts cim, in his own 

' , i , 

right, have tlic use of books and MSS. in the public Li- 
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brary. But it should be kuo\\n> these books and MSS, 
are not its publir archiv<?s: and it has been observed too 
already with the exception of Baker*^*%ie I3liglish 
MSS. in this Libraiy, immediately r^liil]^^<3^the Univcr-* 
sity, are rtot woith mentioning; and t6 whftiJhav^* wanted, 
I ha\e always, through the kindness of friends, found *the 
readiest access. ‘ 

My noticing at Cambridge has been mentioned to me 
as a disadvantage almost insuperable ; and of notiesiding 
constantly on tlie spot, so as not to be alwa> s in the \v ay of 
consulting ai chives and registers, foi some purposes of im- 
iiiediute iuqmiy, 1 have ceiUnnf^, 1 own, sometimes, fell 
the inconvenience. But my ft cfjue^it and long residence 
ill, or near Cambridge, ot occasional visits, which 1 have 
been in the habit of paying it, soinetimesHvvice oi thrice a 
year, for moie than five-aud-twciity >('ais, could, though 
not wholly, leinove the inconvenience, in a gicat measure 
over-rule it; aiicL even by my absence fioiii Cambridge, 

I found icsomces which the IJnivcisily could not have 
supplkd. 

Among advantages, then, may be reckoned a habit of 
visiting vaiiou* ’’public libraries throughout llie kingdom— 
This, for some years, had been iny favourite passion — in the 
indulgence of it theie aie but few cathedral libraries in 
£nglan<l, few at Oxford, and no public libiary iu^Scolland, , 
which ’1 have not visited, and liulalive to the contents of 
which I have not some useful memoranda; and as 1 have 
been in the habit of Uavelling alone, and witli some of iny 
own books, my idle hours have not been idly spent.'’ , 

A frequent residence in the metropolis, and near .the i 
British Museum, "may be accounted another favourable 
circumstance. In this library it is well kiiowai, am vast • 
i&purces of infonnation i elating iS Cpibridge, of which, 
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those disposed to avail thcmsel!|^ need not, for belter in- 
form? I ion, sigh after alma mater. 'For the men, the result 
of wliose iiibire intportant researches aic theie dl&posited, 
weie consta'nt at Cambridge, correct inquirers, 

and faidifid : and though I have not been a daily 

digger in tlAjse mine^, } et, as my occasions required, and 
111), other engagements allowed, I have not neglected my 
opportunities. , 

A few other advantages I* have possessed. The last two 
years have been pa^^sed principally in my own rooms; for the 
resources in my own books are not inconsiderable, which, 
though neither tine nor nulkieious, aie well adapted to iny 
present studies, wdiich cannot be properly pursued but 
among my own books and pajibrs. To say nothing of 
other matters, I am not ill-provided with what I deem some 
of the best books on the laws, constitution, and goverii- 
rnciit of this country, on the history and antiquities of 
Cambiidge, together with no small portion of the literary 
productions of gentlemen educated at Cambridge. And, 
as though a kind Providence meant to dclivci me at once 
from the supposed iut^onvenicnce of not eiijo)ing tlie op- 
portunities of daily access lb the aichiveiSr^t Cambridge, 
and of a constant residence tlierc, it has brought even to my 
chambeis the most valuable of its public documents, well- 
, authenticated for information, and therefore peculiarly fa- 
vourable^ to the present uiidei taking. It /alls in With my 
views to give a distinct account of this my source of in- 
fonnation. , 

‘The piiiKipal of my sources, twp, are two MS. 
volumes, in quarto, entitled an Indeic to^are's Collections 
of the Charters and Piivileges or the ifSiversity, from the 
'earlies*£ time, together with ^ Collection of Statutes, Graces, 
Dfecreesbf Ikads, InterJ>utations of Statutes', and King's 
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LetlejrSyfroni the Year 1^0, when Elizabeth’s^ States were 
first gi^pen, to the iniddli^'OT the last Century, made from the 
Vice-Cl#an«ellors’ancl Proctors’ Books, midSlmn the tSmce 
Books^ and other Records of the Ujp|p|^^,'ftnd since* re* 
\ iseii and corrected wdth some carfep^|lfed mjd. Wifiltcn 
by F. S. Parris, 173o, . , ^ ' f 

Thb is the valuable MS. already described %* ‘and Dr. 
Parris, the^ compiler, has already been spoken of as Vico 
Chancellor, and as best acquahited of any man in his time 
with the archives of the University. For this knowledge 
he was indebted to Hare’s Collections 

These two volumes 1 have c'^led an Index, and so they 
are, in most exact chronological order, containing the heads 
of every chapter in Hareis Collection ; but they"et>ntain a 
vast deal more, viz. ; the principal charters at large, of the 
University, from tlie lime at which they are universally al- 
lowed to be authentic. So, that the reader will perceive, I 

» Sec page 1 0. 

^ Hr. ifrancis Sawyer Panis was principal librarian, and chosen master 
of Sidney College, in I7t0. fJe left at his decease to the College, a 
very valuable library, together with «t\(i00; and it is not improbable 
that these volumes ^ve strayed, as finable books sometimes do, from 
their proper coureJ^^ I purchased them of Mr, Barrington, bookseller in 
the Strand, who informed me, that he purchased them of a bookseller 
who had left otf business. ■ • 

I suspect, by the marje C. A. subjoined to a short note oi^ the side of 
the 0rst that these volumes aften^^rds became the property of Dn 
Charles Ashton, master of Jesus College. The band-writing was^mme- 
diately recognized by a gentleman of that college, well acquainted with 
it. It is, however, not p^^bablc that these books were among the 
beqd^^^^d by Dr. Asbt^lo Jesus College. Had they been so, thdy 
must have appeared in^me catalogue of MBS. in the library, and rAUst 
have been known to h^ve been tliere b*y the above gentleman, to whom 
I shewed Dr. Parris’s volumes. ^ • 

At my decease, probably, I shall gl/i an opportunity of tiudiftgi 
iheir proper hojue. 
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ahi possessed of somfc might be consideteef 

soci^et, of many that are most lari^le, and of all, pi. haps, 
that a^e worUt^blicity. c t 

The wortfi* volumes is obvious. They are im- 
portant iiiteiesting, though it were only 

fj oni curiosky : bht to jnc, for the purpose of accurate in- 
«juiiy, tliey arc invaluable; and T have considered them as 
a balance against many disadvantages, which, in the inqui- 
sitiveness and ardour of investigation, 1 have often scrious- 
1} expciienccd, of „ not being an M. A., and ol mt being 
alw^avs on tlie spot to consult archives. 

Among my private resolhTes 1 must now^ be allowed to 
reckon uiv owfi memoranda, made during my visiting the 
public hbiaries in England and Scotland. These are 
numcioiis, thougli disemsive, and 1 often find them of 
use; and in u woik of moie scope I should have found 
them of piopoitionabl} gicatcr utility. Accidental oc- 
currences aie often upkte with the most beneficial infor- 
mation. Con vei sing with men now no more, (I allude to 
their writings), aiul obseivatious made on books during 
such exclusions, in the ardour of inquiry, and novelty of 
discovery, we aie apt to retiacc with pleasure* We find, 
or think we have found, treasures )et unexplored: this too 
will sometimes unavoidably Jiappen : and no one can be 
ignorant, though my icseaiches at the time might not have 
had immediately in view^tlie University of Cambridge, 
how favourable they might have been to any extended work 
of bibliogra})hicaj and biographical inquiry. 

^ Among such resources, too, I muti^^ckon Mr. Bobett 
Smyth’s* MS. corrections (together witS Additions) of Mr. 

‘ • Miv Robert Smytli was of St.vJohn*s CoUege, tooklu's % A. degree 

1720, his AT. A. degree iti 1721 "tie was a mobt industrious English 
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Cartel’s Hisloij of I have been much as- 
sisted by them; and Wn of them I am indebted 

to Mr. Jcjlui^NichoIs, senior, the indefatigaHjile histonlm of 
Leicestershire, editor, and inipiovei. of his most 

\aluabie Litei ary Anecdotes, piibIislie^!jn<|tlong«siuce. , 

I must conceive it *?ome ad\aiitage to t|ns tvoik jhat I JiJli. 
some >cais since, written ttieCANTABRioiAN A,ni a peiio- 
dical publication. This Idttei abiidged me of my accus- 
tomed desiiltomiess both of u^ding and niiting, by sub- 
jecting me to a seiits of leading, to habits ol rcflei tjon, 
and a course of writing, coiiceining Cambridge. They 
weie composed with the gieatest attention ; and, duiing 
,(hen progress thiough the press, foi three years, l\\.is as- 
siduous in iny visits both ,to Cambridge and the Bntish 
Museum. 

Tlie Cantabrigiana aie not, .is Anas commonly ai( 


quar>, and left m'liiy things in iHAnust ript, of which the principal were 
Large Collet lions tor a History of Sheriff!* throughout Lngland A Ji:»t 
of his other writings and collections may be seen in “ Nichols’s Lite- 
rary Anecdotes of XV 11 1 Century,” vol. v. p 48, 19 It is there added, 
and I doubt not with truth, that whatevei is moi c pdrticuhriy \ aluablc ib 
Cartel’s Ili&toiy eitliei of the County or Univeisity of Cambridge (for 
he published the hbtorics of both), \s to be attributed to Mr Robert 
Smyth , as, imleMl, I conjectoied myself, before I vtad the passage m 
the Literary Anecdotes. 

Mr, Smyth was rector of Spalding, in Lincolnshire, foi the Histoiy 
of the She litis of which County, as well of Camhridgeshitc, he had 
made large coUectiogs. He lost his li9e m puisuit ot Ins ^vounte 
pleasure, bathing, Sept. 15, I70l. — Nothing of Mr Smyth's Collections, 
at least, nothing that 1 know of, was ever printed, partly, perhaps, on 
account qf the strange hai|4b^ wrote,, and paitly, perhaps, from the il9r- 
Towiiess of his ciTCUJi)s|^nce% which did not allow him to encounter 
the expcnce of publishing and, indee)|l, it is suppohed that hi!> Histdry 
of Sheriffs, with some other of his papers, was destroyed by an ignorant^ 
and foolish brother. 
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consklcrecl, merely extracts or more writers : the 

extracts arc very few, correctly -distiuguisbed, and always 
acknowledged# The body of the work consists of my own 
ol>3ervatiorft books, MSS. with other articles^ 

deemed ilUerci^ting respecting Cambridge. There exist 
reasons foi^jny beiiSg thus particular and explicit. It was 
part of the agreeincut entered into willi the editor, that I 
should make such use of those papers as I depmed proper, 
in any future puhlieatiou ‘of my own : I h. ve accordingly 
made a little uso of th^ m in tlie pn^sent history, though 
but a little; the pihicipaJ is, the account given of the 
MSS. of INIi . Balvt r and Mr. Cole, and of DtssfiN- 
Tii’.NTs^. Other wiiUis, and I speak with confidence 
and kno\\ledi;( havt made, S freer use of them than I 
have myself'. 

» Tlic extracts made nre Uh'ially marked Caru C.>. sometimes M. M for 
Monthly Ma?«a7.iiie 

^ TI’c improved cSifion of the V. Miiitipoi tJ? ir»K was made from the 
papers oftlu' late Mr. Ashh'^ ; and th<-bc li h.is filUjii in my uay to pe- 
ruse: in them aic nuimnou.s ndVrciiiM .s to the C.'intnhiijriana, for that 
future use, wludi i'. made ot them hi the la'.t edition of the (Cambridge 
Guide. But I am fir horn iulim.ating that Mr, Ashby inavle rmy other 
than a niuilest use of them ; hj^ dwn coricet information and immediate 
Tesources did not require more. 1 have, m ictinn, been UKlebted to 
that pentlcnuiii’s papers for some hiiit'i relatii^to Mi. Brown’s proposed 
Improvements in the public Walks ot the University, oral I have duly 
acknowletlgod them. As what appears m rnag.azincs is Lonsidered usu- 
ally pi^blic property, other liters whom I have, not perused may hevc 
. made as free a use, perhaps freer, than Mr. Ashby. 

It is prudent for those who have written mueh in periodical publica- 
ftons (it has been itiy fortune to jJo so) to make, on reitam occasions, 
such declarations} otherwise, they may be supposed to bonow from 
Waiters what had been previously borrowed from themselves. No pa- 
V rade is intended by the above declaratio nor any illiberal insinuations 
ai?av*st others: but it is incon^stent with honest feelings, and ingenu- 
ous intentions, to lie undei^ ifn^acious suspicions and uiyust insiuua-^ 
tions. • * 
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As to Cambridge among ni) advantages I must 

always reckon my personal oldigations to gejrijJenicn 
residing^ in* the University; for 1 have bj^en indebted to 
Mr. Pearne, Mr. Sni}th, and Mri^ I^olling worth,* of 

Peter House, for my access to llie archives of lljat Col- 

• * 

lege; to Dr. Turner, Mastei of Pembroke Hall, for my 
introduction to Mr Chevalier, Mr. z\s])]and, and Mr. 

Wood, toM’hoin lam iiidehlod for similar favours ; — and 

• 

particularly for the perusal ol lUshop Wren's MS. de 
Custodibus Pembrochiaiiis — to Dr. To*kington, Master of 
Clare Hall, for an opportunity '<‘f inspecting the register of 
the JMlows of that house: In ouf* ^)f the^oldest re'siding 
members of the Ihiivo iu, ;n)d than v^lloln no one is better 
acquainted with llu law? and enstoius of the University, 
Mr. T 'viwhitt, of Jestis C%)Ih‘ge, I am indebted for a long 
acquaiiiUuK'e, winch ha- not </nl\ leii me to liie knowledge 
of man) us< fid hooks, but laeditated m\ access to them; to 
that, as wi ll as the knidness of Di. IVaice, the Master of 
that colU'ge, J owe in admission n to Uitir libiary, and 
the freest use ol tlu ir col lege -lecurds. i'dr. Wood- 

house, and othei genllemeii ol C ams C olle ge, I have, at 
vaiious timev. e obliged hn tiie libuty ol consulting 
inanuscripls m their e<»lleclions . to Mi. Ciiriey, and 
iV^j. Markhy, of Ib iie't, foi^ in\ ;ic< ess to Archbishop 
Parker's ; to Mr. C. Farish and -Mr. Gosehani,*for access* 
to Queen's librwy ; and 1o Dit.*Cn>iy, for the use^jf books 
and manuscripts in Fiiunaiiuel library, (as I had been to 
Dr. Farmer before) as well as many other civililiesf^ fa- 
vourable to my desig^is in the progrt:ss of this work. 

Tims, as in the common cinicerns of life, may agree- 
able and auspicious circumstances, by an opposite wd 
more powerful influence, those which are un- 

promising and full of discouragement: aucTmethiiiks 1 am 
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reinindod of the Lvjvd Cromwell/’ who, though not of the 
Unive/^ily of Cambridge, became its chancellor; and 
th^)ugh a scholar of no college, was trusted by the 
Hcludars with th ^ charters and statute s of the University, 
ainniig to rofonn ihe University, in oi'der to reform the 
church''/’ — Not that there (xisis aiiy resemblance in the 
two cases (nothing can be m.jrc dissimilar), for situation, 
character, or aim, any inon; than for sehstance and soli* 
dity in gold and straw * it is the cohMir onl) -f resem- 
blance, a correspondem e in di-»:KUant:3gi s and impiOba- 
bilities; and had not some linOs been di >ppnl oo th.- 
unto\\ardness of my ( ifeu{i,st:ne < s for lliese college* 
exercises, though it is plea'anr ♦o^ac}' nowb dgi, obligations, 
I should never l:a\C‘ pnrud«‘«i ,thout ad^^aniages, though it 
h' d only l^ex'U hc'in piudetier. 

Ill undevlakings oi a lih'‘ial or usi fui eharaeler, it i.^ 
tlathMUig te^ :>ct out \<viln n»»bl<' eooouiMgeinent, and ani' 
niatiiei to look foiwardloa -.ea I bave had none 

of lhcs»- acKaulagrs. i riudV^'S Lt land, in t'xploring the 
antiejuitiv and libraias <A this count »v, was supported 
and lenuiiieniled by Henry \ ill. /\iulei ''>u, when en- 
gaged <m ids DipluiiuUe v\ s eucouiagijd with no 

despicable reward [)y llu‘ ^ -t.Oe> .t dn Scottish Parlia- 
ment. Olher.N may ha\<- ti> urns ' mrlaucholy aftec- 
tlons, ill-fated patronage, and kururfuis lewards; as, 
where Krasinus coinpl'iliis 'J' tp ote from memory,) 
rerum angustia*, oculi trem ilj, t in oiatura senectus ; 
Qr where Heaiue tells i, of n luio.e, book of his, of 
which, though he ouK [uuuetl uo f epies, by subscrip- 
tion, and applied to louts ar t t)i^iiops, he could only 
obtarn 0,0 subscribers' names, ei, ' here poor Weaver 


* Lloyd’s State Wortiac^, ; M 
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informs us, how, wlieu poring over funeral •nioiiuiueiUsf 
in his private, unprotecl^ capacity, he was someliiiies in 
danger of being sw'ept away by the sexton. ^ 

But tliere are cases where the feeling of iuclopendence, 
of uprightness, and uf conscientiousness » f intention, f^ith 
a proportionable degree of industry^ can d<; more Jhan 
the pro'idest patroiiage; wliere obscurity is to be pre- 
ferred to popiilanly, unci retirement to publicity; and 
evert p<#verty might be a bc'tter security, and surer 
than dangling tin the great, and waiting for 
nders, though to be followed with* preh rment. Nor 
.;*( pr<.". rm<^ cu‘erii* oi 'merit. ln<le|)endenc(’ can 

’'iJh iirmiuss and MnupoMu* , oi with ardour and 
<\'h;rity, • he O' piitomug* ujght^ ilebililale the wliole 
system, and a piopcc't oi prcIVijiM nl might mtc'rrupt 
vM’v generous eih>i:. hV?i ♦ny " wn part, difiering as 
do irom AnttK>n) Wi'orl in p*inc'i|d*', t aceont 
him in spirit I am pleased t*. hsm turn even his 

disadvantages !<> the boh' aceoi.ni; anti ) am dedighted 
with that an ot sc'!hie*ipcet, uuli which lie view'ed him- 
self nndf^r his wei<j:hu oev.ur,ation ' 

'I’liFs wo(k,’’ -a =► hr. ‘‘ h.'ifl more proper for a head or Fel> 

iiiw of a eoUe^'o, orf(/i n puh’>*c or ofticei of ' \o. mostocUle 

tjnivrrsity of Oxford r«» ood#' 'ak n and eonsumiiiatcd, than the 

^ • • *1 
Author, who ruLVt r d ari\ jdat or 'dliro lln'n n:, or can justly say 

he hath can ?' llo.* bread of .njy k-oi-lci. Also, that il ha(U)C»*n a threat* 
deal more tit for ttfio who pi (♦< o ).- tcf bt* a virtuoso, and to know all 
men, JUid .ill things, ilial are lran:.a»-i- d ; or for one who frequents- 
much society in coninni n roonrs, at puhlii' tires, in coffee-houses, as- 
signations, clubs, &A'. wheic i]*c eijaru'-ters ot men, and their wark^ are , 
frequently discu.sscd : but ihe author, alas* is so far from frequenting 
^uch company and topics, that he is^aa it were dead to the worlds and* 
utterly unknown in person to the generality ol scholars in Oxon. He 
is likewise so great an admirer of a gobtary and letired life, th^t he*fire*, 
qnents no asaq^nMies of the said Uifiv*it(iy ; hath no companion in bed 
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* Had I proportionably availed myself of my advan- 
tages^ and even my disadvantages (though in industry 
I willt not yield to many), could I with them have com- 
manded more time, had I not been taken olf by hu- 
niei;ous interrii])tions, could I have enjoyed some com- 
fortable snug benefice, I might have -produced a much 
greater, and a better work ; greater, at least, in bulk, 
and better, perhaps,’ in matter : but I am not complain- 
ing ; nor am I unthankful, to that klnil Providence, by 
which I have not been overlooked or forsaken, and I 
am persuaded never shall be. 

Rut enough : — what is attempted in the following 
volumes has been laid before the readers. Tt is for the 
public to delermine of its execution, and how far it is 
entitled to their ^encouragement. 


or at board, i\\ his studies, walks, or journeys ; nor holds cotnmunica- 
tion with any, unless with some, and those very few, of generous and 
Aoblo spirits, IVood's Preface to the Atherifr Oaontemes, 
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CHAP. I. 

• • 

OF IT?- HISTORY AND A NTl^^TITIKS. 

It should seem, that iu describing a place of literature it 
is difficult for genuine sons to suppress partial regards. 
Gratitude is apt to grow overfond, curiosity to become 
superstitious ; and hence incii give to antiquity what is due 
only to truth. 

Thus we are told by stmu;^ that Cambridge was founded* 
in the year of th<; w'orUI, 43*21 by others in 3388, i. e. 
375 years before Christ ^ 'Ilien it was, they say, that 


• • 

» The History, ^c. of CainbrMtgc,*as printed in Mr. Ilearue and Mi. 
Parker. 

*» Hist. Cantab. Acad. Liber priinu.s, Authore Johaniie Caio Anglu. • 

p. 4. So Cains states it, ajter Cildas, yet puts to his accounfj^ some* 

. * . • 

things never said by (jildas. Nay, the foundation of Cambridge liar 

been placed still higher, at a«tiinc in which, says the Assertor Antiq. 
Oxoii, p. 5. nullos adhuc incoias, (nisi forte a gigantibus occupatam 
contendant) habuisse illam, magi^ scriptorum consensu cuttislaf, 
anno mundi, 1829. 
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Cambridge was foiined into a ijieat of literature by one 
Cantaber, a Spaniard, and from him called Cantabrigia. 
Very early they introduce into it Grecian philosojihers, to 
give it literaliire : .they people it early with Christian doc- 
tors^: it is soon destroyed, and soon revives ; and in purify- 
ing it from heresies, a'ud in promoting astronomy, with the 
other sciences, they lead us on with a tolerable grace to the 
year of Christ, 50.9 

Then we are surrounded Kvith a train of sacred testimo- 
nies and illustrious patrons ; by charters from kings Arthur 
and Cadvvalladcr, and confirmations by Edward, son of 
Alfred ; by bulls and confirmations from popes, Honoriiis, 
Sergius, and .John : and thus \vc are brought down to the 
year of Christ, f)lo, (he date of Edw ard's charter. 

Yet, after all,* we are following an ignis fatuus, a light 
reflected from a history unsubstantiated by authority, and 
written by a very fabulous writer. For such is the book 
appealed to, called Limni Nioek, or the Black Book, in 
the archives of the University of Cambridge, and such, hi 
the opinion all w riters, was he, to whom this history is 
ascribed, Nicholas Cantaliipe. 

Nicholas Canlalupe, to bonmv bishop Nicholson's^ 
words, is rejjorfedy also, to have penned a general Chro- 
nicle of England;” but of such little account w^as he, that 
by Bellaiioine, whose business was to chronicle these chro- 
niclers, he is never once mentioned But it appears he was 
prior of a monastery of Carmelite friars, A. D. 1441. I 
just^ notice, m passing, that Dr. Fuller** mentions an older 


' in Lib. Niger. 

** English Historical Library, p. 56 — 128. 

^icriptonbus £ccle8iasticis\ibcr unus, 1663. 
* History of Catnbridge. 
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book on the Ancient Privileges, by Thomas Markaut*, 
Fellow of Peter House, and junior Pioctor, A. D’. 
1417- #This book disappeared many jears ago; •afid the 
book of Mr. Buck, of Caius College, Squise Beadlq, in 
the middle of the seveuteentli century, (whicb latter book 
was probably founded on the foime*,) lias, I undei stand, 
in like manner, disappeared within these few yeais. And 
who can stay what will away i*' as meiry Fuller has it; 
for Markunt’s book stiayed •thie'e times; whicli Fuller 
considered as uii eat nest that it would i^ver return. 

As to the Black Book, the little credit due to that de- 
pends, not merely on the asset tions, or solitary proofs of 
Oxford antiquaiks. They, indeed, ha\e been as violent 
in opposing its claims, some Cantabiigians have been 
rush in its support. Nor can we woudifr, that when one 
Cambridge oiator siippoited the superior antiquit} of his 
University, by a desperate appeal to this hook of fables, 
that an Oxford ^ orator, the assertor of the superior anti- 
quity of his Uimeislty, should eiitiench himself, as it were, 
within this argument. It was a soil of stialagem of war, 
and a justifiable one. But bishop Nicholson speaks ^ 
largely, I had almost said ^norantly, witeii he affirms, 
that the Black Book of Cambridge makes as consider- 
able a figuie' there, as our old Statute Books at Oxford.” 

This book is, indeed, the ground w'oik of ^aiiis^s idle, 
assertion, for it^ great antiquity, (though even Cains and 
Codex dift'er in their dates,) and of the violent controversy 
between Key and Twine of Oxford, and Caius of Cam- 
bridge. It is introckiced, also, at large, into Paiker’s His- 
tory of the Antiquities of the University of Cambridge,* 
though he decides neither for nor against its authenticity. 

" • * 

» I shall speak of him under Befle'tP <?oIIege. He is called by others 
Marchant. . A^gertio Antiq, Acad. Oxo^. p. 7. 
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But the opinion of Hare was decided. This is said/' 
(he is speaking of the Ilistoriola alluded to above,) " to be 
taken nigro codire universitatis, the Black 
University: f>ut it seems to be no better than idle fiction^ 
though die preceding charters, 1, 3, 5, (viz. the charters of 
kiiij^s Artliun Cadwajlader, and Edward) are copied from 
it*.” Hare, being a Papist, was probably willing to re- 
serve the Pope’s bulls, for the honour and glory of Alma 
Mater. But Bakci our honest and Lnrned Cambridge 
antiquary, considered these bulls, also, as gross forgeries, 
for die purpose of fiesh impositions. Dr. Ashton, too, a 
learned man, and well acquainted, as already hinted, with 
Cambiidge antiquities, has prefixed to the Index of the 
first volume of Pariis's Jnde^^, his testimony against 
both bulls and charters ® : and I take Dr. Parris, from 
what he says of the most useless part of this book,” to 
have been of the same judgment. 

What Carter’s opinion of this Black Book was, is rleai 
enough. He says, without the smallest authority, indeed, 
that the first original of this famous univeisity is said to 
be about A. D. 536, when one Cautaber, a Spaniard, w'as 
a governor under Arthur, ^king of the South Britons 
so unaccountably out of oidei is he, in his chionology, 
and so at variance, both with Cains and CodcK"^. 

To crown all, Mr. Kobert Smyth, w'hen rcinaikiiig, that 
Mr, William Bokenliam was the authoi of the Ilistoiiola, 

c 

adds, being part, as it is called, of the Black Book of 


MS. Haie’s CoUertjon, 1st. vol. 

MS. Hist, of St. John’s Col. in the British Musenni. 

Hae CharUc Antique una cum Builis ommno videntur esse hctiti^e. 
t)r. Asliton’s note to Dr. Pamb’sMndex to Hare’s Collections. Ist vol, 

^ Hist.W Cairbridge. * 
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Cambridge. Therein w the stor^ of Caiitaber, whose 

son, Grantanus, is said to have built Cambridge, called 
from him, first, Cacrgrant:’* but of this book,«amd dm 
legends, Leland has said, too justly, Thei^e are in it a 
hundred things of the same kind. IVuIy, 1, never yead 
any thing in it nioi’e \aiii, nor at the saline tim^ more foolish 
and stupid If, therefore, our Oxonians pay as much, 
(and no more) deference,” I use bishop ^Slicholson’s 
words, “ fo theii old Statute,Jh>oks, as our best informed 
Cantabs do to the Black Book,” it is^ clear, they pay no 
deference to tlnan at all. 

As to the earliest charters, and the Imils, then, contained 
in this book, their authority will tell but dor little. In 
tracing the birth of som^ colh'ges, I have found, if they 
have not in their chartularies an original cliarter of founda- 
tion, they have, at least, an atlested copi/, which, as it 
would be valid in a couit of law, so would it authenticate 
history: but, in the present instance, there are neidier 
originals, nor attested copies of O) iginals ; and as black 
books would be no legal evidence, so can they give no au- 
thority to history^. 

As little can *be said in (iivour of Cuntaber, no such 
name is once mentioned, either by Gilrlas or Bede, wdio 
are our earliest writers of Biitish liistory; nor, of course, 
by succeeding writers, w^io tread in their steps, as Spel- 
man, in his 15ritish Councils, and Camden in his Britannia. 
And yet, a Spanish prince, settling in this island,* founding 
a seat of learning, and giving name to a part of the couii- 

• • 

* Smyth’s MS. in Carter, and Letand, in his notes to Cantio Cygnea. ♦ 

That the attested copy, made under Pope Martin, A. 1430,, was* 
no original, see Caius’s own Testjmi^nj’, De Antiq. Cant. Adkd. T.. i, 
p. 62, 63. • 
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try, must have been circumstances of notoriety. Had 
they been true, must they not have been heard of? Had 
they been heard of, must they not have been recorded? Is 
it pr obable, ^hut neither Csesar nor Tacitus should have 
hcar,d of sucji an occurrence ? There was a Roman camp 
iieaf Cambridge. was very curious about the 

Britons, and prepared to do them justice, as may be fully 
seen itr his Life of i\gricola. Indeed, he expressly ob- 
served, that some of the jberi, an eastern people of 
Spain, passed over to the westcim part of Britain : and 
^he nor them inhabitants of Spain, the Cantabri, set- 
tled ill the eastern parts of Britain, is it not as likely he 
would have mentioned, also, that? 1 say the Cantabri, so 
the Biscayans were called: for, had there been any foun- 
dation for this report, the) should rather have been some 
Cantabria a gentile name, than one Cafitaber^, 2 i proper 
name of an individual. 

As neither Tacitus, nor Gildas, nor Bede, nor any 
contcmpoiary winter*, inciition the circumstance, neither 
does Richard ot Cirencester, m his Account of the Pio- 
vince of Blavia, whore Camboiico was, as it occurs, stated 
by him, in the Frith Iter of ^Antonine's Itinerary 

But enough of black books and bulls, and dreams of 
charter b. The truth is, many ciic urn stances have com- 
bined to disturb the repose of oiu University records, and 
public libraries. Ancient writers speak of the Danes as 
having niade a (omplete desolation of everv monument of 
literature and religion, in these parts, and the Saxons had 

t 

a 'Cdius calls hmi, conucdlly t nough. (p. 4. Hist Cdiit pars 1.) a 
king’s son (homo qonere nobih't, l^ispac tc Regis films) j and yet speaks 
pf him as a sort of schoolmaster. ^ 

^ Ricarrfus Corpacnsis dc Sith Brjtannisc, Gap. vi 
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been here before, and came at first, not as revivers, but de- 
stroyers : and whatever honojurs popei^ may claim, in sub- 
sequent ^eifiods, by her new creations, )ct, our alfefations 
from popery to prolestantism introdiu ed innrh disoKder 
and confusion. Eighty years after the foundation of duke 
Humphrey’s library, at Oxfotd, not a*single btjok remained 
of the old library*. Cains, who has preser\ed the titles 
of tlie boojks left in the two public libraries at Cambridge, 
in 1574, confesses they had •been jdimdeicil of a great 
part; and, though he speaks of piiviloges, granted by an- 
cient kings, he appeals to none direct] v, iioi could he,\to 
any authentic, higliei than llenn 111. Fuller, in his 
History of Cambridgt, has given, aftei Cains, an account 
of the furious di^'putes at)Out privileges that had subsisted 
long befoie, between I be towT>snien aftd scholastics ol 
Cambiulge, togethei with tlu‘ intiie destruction made of 
the Uni\eisit) rccoids, by the foimei; und such lecords as 
the scholastics would have been most willing to preserve, 
tile lowmsinen W'onid bii\e been imist eager to destroy. 
Some of our most flattering testimonies, therefore, must 
have been made up of conjectures, traditions, and ancient^ 
histories, accessible to cvei*J one, oi of impostures, and 
fragments of no account. 

1 have included ancient liisloiies, because, in questioiKS 
of this kind, it is no uncommon thing for men to ^peak of ohl 
archives, which, wliile they do leach to later occurrences, 
do not to such as are remote. Here they take up with 
ancient authors; biilwdieie are their archives.? ' 

The first public instiumenl, relating to this University, 
that can be spoken of, as undoubtedly authentic, i^ tho 
13th of Henry III. A. C. 1229. 


Reliq. Bodleiajiv 
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Splendid, therefore/ as our history might h«ive appeared, 
if introduced witli a Spanish prince, brought into this 
island^ fty our own king, Garguntins, and 'foifuding a 
Brkish Univtj’rsity, and decorated in front, with the names 
of kings anfl popes, 1 leave these uncertainties for others 
to shape intb vhat form they ph ase, as also to Oxford 
historians, to manage their tale of Greek philosophers 
coming into this country with king Brutus, ami iustituting 
an academy at Greek! and, hear Oxford For J cannot 
help obsemug luw pleasantly the Oxfoid assertor, aiLl«r 
convicting the Cambridge . orator of having fiitled, sets 
about triding himseif. Ibu enough of the.^ rriHes ; for 
slultum ost aJJsurdas opiniones acruralius .li llere; It 
is foolish to aim nt to()*inuc)i a<‘t?araey in r opting absur- 
dity/’ 

Though I have,, lluai, been using my c^i's befop* 1 ex- 
pected light, I prete'^d to (i;i\e iuad(‘ no diseox en<‘-’ ; foi 
we can lay liu!(' siie s on any liuoarv ominciu'f'^ in this 
ancient town, till die, time of S»ge!>eil, wliieh, {sees^HlniL 
to tlic veneinble h'ede, was uboiit die yeaj I hough 

even Ib^de says, only tliat lonnded, among the 

East /’jiigies, (in wliich Caihbiidge la>.) a s( !ti)ol ha tiie 
instruction of bo\.'^ , 


3 OxonicriMiJ Jhstonola vx Itln <> n; tljr As9<m 

tio Aul W|uf» iK'Hi. A('.nK’rrn r. “ vo t'. JA< i laiN iu*m inct'le- 

l>rom plalosophonim scbotani a t,Lm j»Jaluso[ibi> ortain, <pii ruia 

Troj^nis duci* Bnilw in liaiir insiilaiii apjmloiurii , tain <’x atus pb^isqm?, 
tuqfl ex nostra colli^^ilur lUstoiM.*’ ' A book, jpnib.ibly, of •"qoat nnllio- 
rity,^and no nioio, v,itii tin* Bbn-k B»>ok of (btiobiitlgf, 

*> This word, Alfrt d Iranslati's 5 c-oi.;se inonn. in Ins Saxon trans 
of Bedels Ui'^tory ; and tljo woid, putr, as will as iiif.tns, 

moans oltiyq in ancit nt wnlcr^'.^yoHiijf poisons, n/fant'i r? /fru)^ h 

^-•eirtain. Sec RoU^uson’s 4Iistory of ttaplisui, ' xix of Infant Bap- 
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All that essentially belongs to tTie present question lies, 
1 think, within a small cojinpass. All beyond i^ts on 
conjecture, or on inference, or on supposititious Vfitings ; 
so the whole passage from the veneris ble l^edc shall be 
laid before the reader. * • 

In those times of the kingdom of tin? East AngleJ}, 
after Earpwald, the successor of Reduald, Sigbert (Sige- 
berl,) his^ brother, was king, a good and religions man, 
who, while flying from the entn hies of Reduald, he became 
an exile in Gaul, received iho laver baptism, and re- 
turning to his country, where he enjoyed the kingdom, 
soon desiring to juiitate those tliuigs which he saw well 
dis]>osed in the nislituled j» schoof, in which boys 

might be in,s(ru<:l<*d in! liUaaturc* with the assistance of 
bisliop 1/eiix, wiiom lie introduced frohi Kent, (Cautia,) 
^up|>l}ii»g them wuh piedagoguos and masters, after the 
munnei of tlie people of Kent*/ and tins is all he says 
upon the 

It IS ''voilhy obsirvalion, that wlun liic abbot Adrian, 
and TjocmIojo, aftei ^vaId'^ ^ Aiehbisliop of Canterbuiy, 
wcie sent into this jslaiui b\ J^.>pe Vilalernius, for the pur- 
pose of .5i\nig rUgiou . aml^Iiteiaiy iiistniclion, no notice 
is taken of this gn;iit 1, nivorsiU . Both of them, w'e are 


tisui fjUL iCiU I Til I >t nat vfnC tu uutui, that tht wo*J, pdiidaguj^UC, 
uifcd b\ Ucd# , ij l.ijJi the p i-.*. •», to boys, as Hiuch as the 

cones]ji>rutMit w rd i I by Xi nophon, in his CyropSedia. 

liutaisto Dr 1 ull* Ts ii iuii i nt 'Ctiuieh iliitoiy, p. 7G ) fiom Si. Paul’s * 

• • 

1 billing CIiostMTo livtle* childteii, ^nd their instructors, as 

T , I, jiiotuu iik- ih ChiJst, <.7iplainjng the hltial medmj^^ 

ill i v\uid (>y AUieiapliim ai appl'oaiion, tint evidently pioveS itothmtf» 

one \v i\ (I tlu oliipr, 

<*> ^ 

*!».!> ill it Ahgl lih^'i 18 

" iljii 1,1? \ .ap 1,‘i 
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told^ were well instructed in the Greek and Latin Ian* 
guages. This was in the ^ear 668*, some years after the 
. foundation of Sigebert’s school. They are de 5 crij)ed as 
delivering out^to their hearers the metrical art, astronomy^ 
aiitlniutic, a^id ecclesiastical discipline, and by way of 
proof, it is added, thalito this very day, there remain some 
of tht.ir scholuis, who know the Latin and Greek language 
full as well as theii own, in which they were horn. They 
also taught them the singing. or chaunling in the church, 
which wa.'i adopted \n Kent, and was tlience derived to all 
the churches of the English. I’hey also instructed them 
in the Catholic, or monastic life, and ordairu d over them 
bishops. iSlo\<vnot to insist that this school oi Sigebert’s is 
not mentioned as being at Camhiidgi’, yet, admitting it was, 
as being among the East Angles, and one of the twenty- 
eight IJritish otics mentioned b} llede, yet is it pioba- 
ble that no notice should Inue been taken of it by those, 
whose objects were lit ei ary, if it had been such a trans- 
cendent institution as an Uiiiv(‘rsit} is siippos(*d to be? It 
was always of the genius of such leforim'is, and re\ivers 
of learning, to single out such institutions, to distinguish 
them by their eulogies, oi to propose some improvements. 

A word or two, previously to our piocecding on the 
name of the pla<*e. 

Our Biitish and Sa^on ancestors used often to derive 
the 'names of their principal towns from the iiv< rs on which 
they were built. Cairgraiit w as the tow n (fortilied w'ith a 
castle called, in British, Cair) on the river Granta: and it 
haying been the custom of the Saxons to change the Bri- 
itish to corresponding ones in the Saxon, Cairgra^ was 
naturally enough converted into G.antacester; the town 


Turncr*8 Hist, of Anglo Sax. Vol. li. b, 12. c.iv. 
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fortified with a castle on the rivei Graiita, as it occurs Jii 
the Saxon Chronicle ; Greiita, in Doomsday Book>«^s the 
same For, as a Savon f>ave in the name* find a 

Norman wrote it down, the Saxon Granta ivoiild sound 
the Norman Gienla; beside, that the Norman.^ weie \w>nt 
industiiously to pei\<‘it the Sa'oii laU5»uage. ^'hesc \\o*rds 
are used indiscriininalely, and sumctmief* by the same 
writer. Howevei, tiie Biitisli Caiigiant, tlie Saxon Giaii- 
lacester, and tiu Norni.ni (ii<*nlare^tei, weie, without 
doubt, the ‘^ame town. . 

But the opinion whicli icspt.cts tlie name, Cantabrigm, 
and the modem Cainbiidge, ls not so icadily adjusted, 
some maintaining it is the amiont Cuiigiaft^, oi Granta- 
ceslei* oth(*rs, that as C*ambiidgi**and Clianlchester, aic 
now, so that llie> evei wene, two distimt places. 

Tliose, who insist, that (iiant< liestei and Cambiidge 
wcie tlie same placi, sav, tliat IIm* pmiripal part ol the 
town lay, formeily, on the iioilh sid(‘ of the ii\ei, extend- 
ing noitlnvaid, tow aids Giitoii, through a village called 
Howse, of which IIo\>s IJouse still u tains the name; 
and to the south, tow aid-. Niwnham, and to what is now 
called Giantchesler, along ^w'liuh, they mainlain, as 
proofs, that alien ntly weie lound monuments ol its past 
celebrity, some ol which still lenraiiUHi , and, lliat as the 
town giadually extended itself to the south, Newnham 
and the village now called Giantchestei, leli into decay, 
till, at length, bo*th lemaiii as fiagments, broken <f*i from 
the ancient town. Ol this opinion was Dr. Caius*. 


■* Ad S'^unhamjas vicuna, ultia mulandindni, qm se lonjciuji promo ve- 
bat rer&us Oianiicestriam, veteris Cantibugia*, sen GranticoiriJi reli- 
quiae adhui biipcrsfU s, et antiquae urbik uomeii refereiites, • Can. 
Aidis. Hist.CauV. p 7 * * 

It. 


VOL. I. 
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' Henry of Huntingdon, a writer in King Stephen's 
reigr), expressly says, that Granteceastria \\ as then ’called 
Cailtebrigia, the name bring compounded^ of Granta, 
wliich he oalls a river of Cuntcbrigia 
• Others) and those Cambridge historians, seem to think 
that Uic‘ t6\vn now called Grant bridge, or Cambridge, 
rose f)nt of the small \illagc called Grantehester, and 
the Oxford anliquaiies resolutely maintain, that Grant- 
chester and Cambridge t\e)e two dilfcM e* places; that 
there was a !ov;»l })alaee aiul tribunal of justice a" Grant- 
Chester, together w illi two forlllied castles, and houses of 
seljolastics. 

However 'we adjust ihcM* mattcis, .still it remains to 
ask, whenu the modem name, ('ainbiiilge r 

Asm mati<’is oi unceHaiiity, we eh()o^e to indulge our 
fancy, I resiuMid^ei- oiic< intlnlging upon tliis sub- 

ject, conceiMUg \\i‘ might jcfej foi the origin of this 
word to alteiation id' similai or cognate l(‘tt<'rs, the ab- 
breviatioii of syllable'*, av oeenning ‘m aneient mami- 
seripls, and to the siniilariu of tlieh sounds in ordinary 
ronversatioin', being awaie, at the swiiu' time, tliat Cam 
is still called a winding ii\\»‘r, in the Welsh language. 


- Lib. 1 

T/te fnllomtiir are tluozi-u into notc^j la pf event perplexing the 

text , — 

this tiiiriibr aljhievMtiii^, kd men to rhaiigo, as ^^ell as 
to d»-op, letters and ‘syllables: tlius, Cambodunum, Camdodunum, 
Camporduni, for AlinoudJijiuiy, in Yoikshire j and Linderollena, Lide- 
collena, for Lincoln city, &c. ♦By a chan^^o not more violent than 
these, might Caiitabrigc g»\e Cambridge; and close to Cambridge we 
have now Grancliester for Orartercster, Milton for MidletOrt. 

Every one must be awaic of the tendf.ncy in onr language to abbre- 
xiatfons paiticularly of the names of towni derived from the Saxon: 
thii.-, O<cnford, Oxford ; Madwnxstown, Maidstone; Porubernia, Dofer, 
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But whatever we make of poor tain, Jiridge is clearly 
Saxon (BRlliSS), and GianUibiige and Cambridge, both 

Dover j Circenccstcr, (.’icctcr ; Cltwarahyrit^, f ' uitL-iUiry. SVe Bam- 
barde'fi Perambulations of Kent, p. 17*. Tii Iil.' iiKuftier, Canljubri- 
g:ia, as we find it in l^e(k and fiildas, f;ian|abiigia, 4 |s in the S*ivjn 
Chronicle, and Croatabi‘nci‘‘> in Oooinsda j Book, niij^ht sboiteo itself 
into Cambridge; — for C and G very eommonly interchange, and wc* 
still abbrevij^te, in pronunr iation, names which vo lengthen lu writing: 
thus, Woster, Worcester; To ,l» r, ToweesUr ; Cicctcr, Cirencester. 

This turn for abbicvialing svas expedited ^in mamisei ipts, thus; 
Catiiana was Canl^iibury; Ii»15d, Island; (h7itaLrey% CantJneg, Ca- 
bridge, for the hyphen supplied tin: place of n as well ns in, and 
Cabrigia, Caniubi iguiy imght, jx-iluips, bring out Cainbi itlire. But 
as f am not dwaie that others have hit upon this dev fi o, I do not insist 
upon it, but piescut the otjier side of ihc ai'^ununt, in Cdinden’s 
words: Quee iieinpe Cantabiigia, a Cainbudce aiitiijui Cariibonli vel 
pars vel proles fmt, adeo el situ ct nomine cst conliius. Nec facile 
crediderim Cam a (irant deflexum, utpole duriusc'uhi videatnr haec 
deflexio in qua piietci nnaiii oinnes lilera' absoilx ntiir, Exi'timarim 
potius vulgns antiipii noiiiinis Cambor.li vel t;ami flu\ii vocabnimn n*- 
tiiiuissc, lieet scriptores Saxonico nomiiK' (iianbridgo s.epius usi fn- 
erint. Britan, p. ddl, ed. ICOO. 

To carry this niattor a little further than Camden : in uniting 

with the liver, the analogy is exactly the same (b^>'li in Bntisii and 
Saxon) as m many other towns; j^or as (’acres k (British) was Kxetei 
exanc^^^^tlp (Saxon) Caermedweg (British), a town oii the Midway, or 
Medwaystown (I <lo not mean Maidstone); .so was (Jacr Grani, a 
castled town on tlie (irant: and Caiiibiidge is ex utly tlio same as 1’un- 
bridge, the bridge town, or the bridge in the town; and so Beaul- ^ 
bridge, from the small brook called Beanl. And d'. I here ailnde to 
Kent, 1 am rcmimltd, out of Bambaixle, the famous river IVfrvdway has 
taken its name insensibly from crossing the county, and dividing the 
two bishoprics of Canterbury ; for otherwise, he ca^erves, the riv^er it- 
self is properly called Eglc, or Eyie, of which both the towm i^f Ai]es- 
ford, a|jd the castle of Almgton (or rather Kylington), do take^thuir^ 
name. So Grant, as we have ?eeif, was the Siitish a.-, '’cli ns the 
Saxou name, afterward ; and it mifjlit insensibly take the nrtjin^ of • 
the Cam, or the Winding River, tlje^viver was mqch moie tiiiuding* 
liereabout, befbre its course was altered. 

E 2! 
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jn that vvoi fl, follow tlio analogy of our language. As to 
Granta, that was uiiqueslionably the name of the ancient 

<' t ^ 

it should nc«t', however, he passed over, that in the 5th Iter of Anto- 
nina’s Itinercfry, we meet, as aheady observed, with Catnborico. ■ftrit 
wofd IS more g/‘ricially t^’anslated Cambridge : 'Camden thought it was 
Cambridge', as did aNo Burton. 

Burton’s manuscript Commonlary on Antonine’s Itinerary is of the 
greatest aulhoiity- In speaking of Cainhorito, as Cambridge, Camden 
had his eye on this commentary • the editions ol Semierus, Aidu<^, and 
Sureta, that is, the be^l editions, read it Camborico Lang >Uiis has it 
Camboricum : but Bui ton’s manusenpt has it C^j^iboiico. Caoidcn, 
and the rest, were evidently niistakcii in the letter, t and c being 
scarcely distinguishable in ancient manuscripts: and Camborico is cei- 
tainly more to tfie purpose of tbosc who derive Cambridge from it. 

Cam, in the ohl British^ as still in {’he Welsl., signitied a windinL, 
ri\cr, and Kith, u foid; which the very nature of flic place seems to 
shew, as Bui ton observes, for it was in the r» vyora,(jiRy in tin. 

very winding and compass of the river, as Ptolemy s))eaks of the Eu- 
phrates: so tliiii It w'as called Cvaiil-ccster by the Saxons.” 

Ta’t it, however, lie observi'd, tliat the etymological meaning ol 
Craiita, :is deducc*l by Camden and Burton, from the Saxon word 
Cron, a marshy giouiid, does not correspond to Cam, wliicli, as before 
hinted, sigui'a windiu?. Add to this, after all, it is not clear that 
tlie ancient Caniboiico, in Autoniiie’s Itinerary, ij» Cambridge. Di. 
Fiilkc, a Cainbndge antiquary f *->01110 note, makes Camborico, or 
Camboricum, Cornli^-rton, thiee miles from Cambridge 5 whieli, how - 
cvci, on the fare of it, eauiiol be true, foi tbe Kornau road did not 
pa.ss ncui Combcrtoii. Olbcis, ;ts Dr. Stukely, still maintaining, that 
Caiiibridgo and Crantcliester aie difVereiit places, call Camborico Graiit- 
chester- Buitun uoi s not affirjtii h.s positive belief that it was Cam- 
bridge: "C.iiiibiidg*^* (says be) p7jtOy nec q//irmo. Burton’s manu- 
script Com nientaiv of Autoii'nc’ti Itinerary is m the Librarj’^ of Cains 
Co^Mege, Cambridge. 

4 Bull I leave these matters for the learned to decide. For myself, I 
coMclude, with Mr. Lambarde, in his Perambulations of Kent, in a si- 
milar case — “ If I fail in thi<? derivat an, the fault is, for the first part, 
his, who made the chart of this shire, then the folly is mine, that 
follow's him.” ... 

After bo much said or the name of Cambridge, 1 cannot forbear no^ 
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river; and, to^peak freely, I iiic'liue to the opinion of 
Iceland, though it is against that of our own autiquaiy. 

• • 

Olim Graiita I'uit titulis urbs iuclyta multj*;, 

Vicini a nomine nuuien habeus : 

Saxoiies banc biplh dctuibaverc j^rocellis, 

Sctl nova pro Avtcri non p/ocul iinlc sita est j 
Qiiam F{l*1ix monachn^ Sit^eberli pissa sCLiitus, 

Artibus illnslrem »c<ldulit aUj. schobs, 

Hwe ego pciquiiTiih gentis iinnunnonta IJntanmn 
Asserui hi f.auilem, CJrauta, clbeila, tuuni. 



ricing an inscription, mentioned Iiy Mr. Bloinebeld, as being, in bis 
^iiTie, in St. Cbnnenf.s Church, on a stone, with a dsnhlc circuiiiscri])- 
tion: It was broken in pieceg, part iyiug^in the ua^e, and pari iu the 
south isle: H:i : UIST : lOt N : Dc: : lleLVSl NtiHXCD : CLcKK: 
TTSlDIS ODeVRe : De: LT^VNliRlDDe, &c. I’kit is, Here lies John 
of Helysiiigham, formerly mayor of Cumhudgt, The inscription ib 
Norman French, the date 1329. 


CHAP. II. 


tINiVEKSITY AND TOWN. DISSENSIONS. 

Thus, then, as a sort of starting-place, we shall place 
Sigebiirt at the head of our Academia, in fhe same man- 
ner as Oxfoid has been accustomed to place Alfred, 
though, as a niodiTii historian of the Ijilter University 
correctly observi's, the illustrious monarch, who was 
formerly sup|)/>sed to have founded or restored it, had 
really no shuii' ^^hatev(T in its establishment “ VVe ob- 
serve in lines the word Seholis (schools), not 

Schola (a school, or academia), as the word reads in 
Bede. A reasoner, therefore, might ask, on the one hand, 
what authority can we have for supposing, that in Cair- 
grant, one cfi’ the most celebrated towns in Britain, and 
the residence of the ancient Ihilish kings, there was no 
school till the time of Sigcbeit ? Cairgraiit was even 
call' d the land of scliolars — and, on the other, 
w^Iiat for applying the word schola here, to a university, a 
Studiiuu Generale, by royal charter? 

In tin? former case, miglif wo not begin our schola too 
late? Iii'ilie latter, should we not begin our university 
too sooi>? Idle word schola, indeed, does occur both 
in classical and ancient ecclesiastical writers, in a more 
enlarged sense ; but Bede’s , words, already referred to, 
se^m to fix on Sigebert’s schola one more restricted. 

Ill matters of great antiquity wc must often be content 
witji incomplete inforinatipn. literary esta- 

a Chalmers,’ Hist, of the University of Oxford. Pref. 
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blishmentii!, sucli as universilies, weru not of immediate 
origin ; they were the result of graiiual advuueenieujt and 
succcssm^ improvements. Operiim j‘a,slii;ia ccinunlur; 
fui^damenta latent : and it often is fnini inall* beginnings 
we rise to grt'at establishments. * • 

The word university was used in h nielaJMiysiJal and 
philosophical sense by ancient wi iters \ long before it was 
taken in an, ecclesiastical or monaslic sense; and by ec- 
clesiastical and inoiiiustic bocli<?s, bohire it was intnHhiced 
into an academical society: a inotlier •cathedi id church, 
with its orticerfif and dependent chuix lies ; as well as a 
mother abbc), with its dependent icligious houges, was 
called universitas^. 

Strictly sjieaking, a intiversity a*f(l colleges, as we now 
use the words, are different bodies, liavrtig their distinct 
laws and members. We might he members of a college, 
without being nnanbers of the university, and vice versa. 
Alma mater iinivcrsitas, indeed, icceivcs into her embrace 
a collection of colleges, as her adopted children, brings 
them under her regimen, invests them with rights, allows 
them to share her oOicers and professors in the various 
branches of science, and a public, political body is 
distinguished by peculiar jmvileges, its appropriate ju- 
risdiction, and royal charbirs. nils seems to be the 
modern sense of ;the word university. As to the word^ 
college, that ajso, as every oije knows, is a Latin w6rd, 
used both by classical and all ancient writers % Tor a col- 
lection of men or women, brought under one regimen, of 
almost any description, and for almost any purpose. 

t 

‘Aristotle Metaph. L, 4. Oiftrijf. 

^ Hence, in ancient the use of Univcrsitates Vesta. 

« Ambubaiarum Colle^, phannacapola;. Hor, 
tvfni^uTef Twv Ignat. Epist. atl Philip, 
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deed retain the word from monastic schools and institu-* 
tionSj and as almost all our buildings, so the ver> words^ and 
habits, used in our colleges, are of monkish origin : and 
tli^ugh we ’now consider universities as literary institu- 
tions, they were formerly considered as. ecclesiastical, and 
they derive ail iheii peculiar language from religious houses. 

Without pretending to fix the precise time when this 
word university was first applied to llievse learned institu- 
tions, and without referring to our fictitious ' barters, in 
which this word iippevirs too promineipt^ifind glam g, I 
shall only say, we find it in the records,' where our first 
authentic charters begin, in the reigu of Henry III.; 
and that it occurs in ancient vi^riter.s much sooner. Who 
so applied it first is no object in our inquiry ; nor, per- 
haps, would it be easy to ascertain. 

As to the beginning then of our university history, as 
both Leland and Sir Simon D^Ewes seem disposed to 
set out from Sigebeit, we cannot do better than set out 
from him too. For thus wv, shall go hand in hand with 
both Oxford and Cambridge antiquaries ; we shall begin 
wdtb a king as our [)atron ; w e shall have clerics as our 
guides; and what can a Cambridge^ man wish for more.^ 

It is said, then, that Sigebcrl, on his return from 
Gdul, formed a plan, from' what hv. saw there, for his 
>school ; av^l we suppose, it being most probable, that 
this school was at Cambridge, thougli tliis is not asserted 
by Bede. In addition ihen to what has already been 
observed of Sigebert, it may be fu rtlier said to those pre- 
pared to receive liim as the founder of our original 
schola, that Sigebert was rajsed to the supreme authority 
over the East Angles among whom (^ambridge lay, A. C. 
o30, and as he succeeded Eardwold he was the sixth king 
of the East Angles. -^Ile only reigned two^ of, at most, 
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llii'ee years, when, i^igning ihc ensigns of royalty., 
he became a monk. 

Jt is* mentioned, by the Assertor of the Aiiliquity of 
the University of Oxford, from the Arclilyos of Uni- 
versity College, though of what date oi aulliority# he 
leaves unnoticed — that Alfied endowed Ox lord Aca- 
demia with no laiids, but paid it a cei tain annual sum of 
money foi^a large number of students; and that so i» was 
supported by tlui Saxon kings, and that the first pur- 
chase of was made by money left them by 

Henry 111. Miis is proba.lrly 7}ear the iriilh, with re- 
spect to both these ancient institutions : for Henry gave 
both of them charters, and in near)} the sanv terms. In 
Doomsday Book there *is a distinct and rriiiiule account 
of the po,r;.s(‘ssions of land of eacJi person ami religious 
house 111 Cainbridgeshhe ; and in the Saxon Clnoni^’le, 
the form of conveying gjeat possessions to the cliurch, in 
different counties ; but the name of neither uuivoj .sity ap- 
pears in these records. 

Though our history professes to be only that of the 
University, yet the town and schools, in these early « 
times, were so similar in th^ir fortunes, that they cannot 
be well considered apart : aiul ^vc are furnished with ,j6ew 
or no materials for regular academical history. Tor the 
town, as being one of the most distinguibhcd in (Britain, • 
had been liablo, in early tiine5, and in distinct. periods, 
to experience great commotions, and to undergo a va- 
riety of changes. Very early, when it became Qiris- 
tian, it felt the efl'e<!ts of the Dioclesian and MaximiHan 
persecutions. Then followed the ravages of the Danes 
and Saxons : the most entire is said to have been that^of • 
Swayn, King of Denmark^, ajbput 1010, when terrible* 
devastations werf made among the Bast Angles, in whose 
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kingdojii Gransburgh or Canibridgc lay. And in all these 
Reverses of fortune the Monks and Scholastics had their 
full share. ' 

When Wiliiam the Conqueror had greatly subjected 
England, he still met with much resistanre in tlie^e 
parts, more particularly from the monks of 1^1 v„ He 
retired for a time to the Castle (Cambridgeshire i>cing 
then the seat of war), and the Ely monks being sub- 
dued, he repaired, or i built it. But vve nuiy be sure, 
that till he had siib<lned tlu spiiii of the place, he 
would give no support to literatni ^ 

T say repaired or rebuilt Un rustle; because Cair- 
grant being one ot tlui most distiuguishcHi towns in Bri- 
tain, had a castle, as the' name* impoits, and as other 
British towns so c!i: racteri. ed possessed from time im- 
memorial. Bi t V/illiam’s olijeet being to keep <io\\u 
the monks of Lly, and all the monks in Grenlabvige, 
enlarged and more slJ or ';)y foi lined tins ca-lle, I'hero 
were at tlic time' ‘i 87 houses us the town, of iu' 

destroyed CV, in order to take wider c-ompa.-s f^i lii^. 
castle. 

Cambridge*, was in the Icingks bands and rated in 
Doomsday Book, till lltmry l.’s tiia<*, the shodtf ans- 
wering for the annua] profits to his Exc hequer : but 
Henry, the to'^ nsmen s ci:?siTf, grimted it in fecvfarm 
to his , Burgesses of C<tmbiidge (though as vet they 
were not Mayor, Bailiffs, and Aldermen), who lield it 
of him in chief ; and who, tlierefore, paid into his ex- 
chequer the same, as the shcrifil' usefti lo do * ; and for 
this* Henry I. gave them a phadter^ : he abo gave them 


. See it in Collertaiif'», p. 221. 

* * H. MS. 
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other privileges.-^ John granted them a merchant’s 

guild/ aiul they became a corporation by charter^ <j^hich 
charters^were confirmed and enlarged bv Henry III. and 
EdwaiJl. 

nil respect to Henry L who was the j^oungest son 
of Wil' iian xhv Couqucior, aud who bestowed so much 
regrrd on tias town, presume he Iiad strong predi- 
lectiotv for the p^'acc, he having, it is ^aid, been educated 
at Cauda idgc ; uimI (oi nis liuituy attainments was en- 
titled JBean-^dw* f'idicr that ont of gratitude, 

be endow eii »i wlrii etc/v/' uh. Urs of languages. And 
to this ciicuznslanec h lines allndt* 

Quid (HKxl OiiuUt rM>vom oirala musis, 
pier. )il« r jl r , 

pra')iil< t ‘-eidiUi liaL’nii*. 

Th'tugh Hr. Fill) r t!:inks, tlict piiinarily they alluded to 
hcau-< lerc jimioi, as he ends Henry V I ll. But though 
Heiirv Liu stowed a chain r on the town/ there is no 
. j.^ntiou that he bestowed any on the university ; and be- 
side the cliarter just alluded to, be ordained, by another 
cliari* \\ di<i» no \ehrfci slioeJd unlade nor pay toll for 
iti goods an> Avherc but in Cambridge. But it was not 
til] )'2,>L (under Henry 111.^ that the governmtnl rt the 
town toi>k the namp of mayor, aldermen, and baiiiifs,^ ^ 
In these early times religum;? houses were very nume- 
rous hi tlie town : as to die students in the university, 

^ Aih 12U1, H. MS. , • ' ^ 

^ An. lasi, “ Poi lu oritrage done to the university the town lost ’ 
aP. their ei\artcr'^ ; and to have th< tn again, consented to pay the crown 
jOu marks, or pei annum for evy.” Dr. Parris MS, note on 4th ‘ 
TOI of H. MS. ... * * 

An. flog. 52. LiU Patentes, &c, H. M. • 
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they did not live in colleges, as jw>w, but in private houses, 
asth^ still do in Germany and Italy. These, at first, 
were most of them hired of the townsmen, and*die rent 
fixed by censors, or arbitrators, called taxers, taxatores, 
two of whqpi were scholars, and two of the town. 
These houses were called halls, hostles, or inns, hospitia 
studiosorum: principals were the persons presiding in 
them 5 the magistri were the tutors, and all the rest were 
scholare^ scholars or students: the chancellor, who was 
only pro tempore, and a residing memh^^pf tl^e univer- 
sity, was called rector. “ ’ ^ 

These halJ§ and hostles were also numerous, and for 
reasons hereafter assigned, far more crowded, than our 
present colleges, with students.* The principal houses 
were those of St. Mary, St. Barnard, St. Thomas, and 
St. Augustine, assigned to Artists, who studied the li- 
beral arts ; and St. PauHnus, St. Nicholas, St. Clement, 
and Hovens, to Jurists, or students of the civil ^id 
canon law. The names, and changes of them all, as 
they afterwards became appendages to colleges^ may be 
‘seen in Dr. Caius,’* and Archbishop Parker.® 

Several of these houses were, at length, deserted and 
si|j|ik into decay ; others, being purchased in succession 
by patrons of^ literature, hnd obtaining incorporation, 
wdth rigljl of mortmain, became perfnanent rich endow- 
ments, of which more in Ihc proper places. 


* Baker in his MS. Hist, of St John’s College, observes, that the 
first time he reads of a chancellor of the university, is in 1:^. U does 
occur then; but it also occurs •sixteen years before, 15 flcn. HI. H. 
When it was first given, I know npt, perhaps about this 

^ Hist Cant 1. 1, p. 46. , . , 
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Tiiough iu^tjtutions for the purposes of study iti^y rci- 
quire above all others traiiqiullity^ yet Cambridge^jseems 
•to havevbe^n doomed to perpetual disquiets. 

In the year 1215, during the contentions betvrtsen 
King John and lys barons, the latter laid waste a ^eat 
part of Cambridgeshire, and the town of Cambridge 
itself. In the following year they took the castle with 
tw'enty knights who were lodged there.* 

In the year 1259 thei*e broke out between the scholars 
and tow^sm^llgolent dissensions, ^Aich liad oeeii long 
brooding, andwhich were frequently repeated. 

The same year Henry III. and his nobles were involved 
in a civil war on account of the king^s partiality towards his 
French subjects, who c'ame in swarms into the country 
the preceding year, at the time it was oppressed with 
great scarcity. Henry Hastings, the Earl of Hunting- 
don, had selzed|the Isle of Ely ; King Henry led an 
a^piy to Cambridge ; and after fortifying it went to Lon- 
dion to oppose Gilbert, Earl of Clarence. During his 
absenc^^IIastings having broke into the town of Cam- 
bridge, laid great part of it w^aste. These commotions^,* 
must of course, have much disturbed the quiet of the 
clerks. 

The disputes between th« scholars and townsmen ma- 
nifested themselves in the most outrageous feu'm by the* 
former rescpiijg one of theii> own order who jiad <5om- 
initted murder, though they did not originate in that 
source. , 

Other contentions also bad much distracted this eeat 
of learning very early, viz,: first, between the 'Bishcip of 
Ely and the clergy, and scholars of the university ; se% 


* C«ius d« Antiq. Cautab. p. 4^ 
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condjiy, between the University and the hospitallers^ or 
those^ whom we have mentioned as lelling houses to 
schofars: thirdly, between the University and ‘clerks, who 
were not soiiolars : fourthly, among the scholars them- 
selves.* 

These contentions among the scholars took a most 
violent turn, by county j ivalrics, and academical frays ; 
till a south countiyman and north country;nan, both 
scholars, having amidst these disputes proceeded from 
words W Blows, all the south countiymen ivbw .aiding 
with the disputant of the. south coiintrj^and the noith 
countrymen with him of the north, the fray soon became 
general- Tfie chancellor inte* posed; but academical 
authority was too weak. He cjdled the townsmen to his 
aid; but this was tin uvving oil into the fire; gownsmcii 
fighting with gownsnun, and townsmen inteimingling 
with all: the uniNusity and town ^ was confusion, 
and gowmsnicn all up in aims. 

Public plunder, burning of rccoid.^, and every speSSes 
of horror ensued. The king sent down to Cambridge 
a delegate to inquire into these disputf»s, and to have 
summaiy justice e\crnted<oii jonie delinquents. Six- 
teen of the tow'iisnu a V vie hanged, otlicrs both towns- 
men and gownsmen fled foiv asylum to religious houses, 
or were ^committed to the town goal. The peace was 
again restored, though it teiminated in many of the scho- 
lars retiring to Northampton, and forming themselves 
into a literary society. I'his University y however, of 
Northampton lasted only four yipa/s. For in the 45th 
year of his reign, Henry HI. empowered certain mas- 

* Pibvision was made agajn^st each of these troubles in Henry 3d’ft 

H* MS. ^ 
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ters and scholars to excicise schofastic discipline at Nor- 
thampton^ as at Oxford and Cambridge, and in the .49th he 
ordere^l tllem all to return*. * * ^ 

Another circumstance, which increased the tumults of 
the place, was the practice of having tournaments, Jhas- 
tiludih, avantura, single combats) Ihose fashionable bar- 
barities which characterized the chivalrous ages. They 
were first, contrived by the Gothic and Lombard kings; 
but introduced into this coiititry by the Saxops or Nor- 
mans. <®,ich^d 1. appointed five phtccs f&r These bar- 
barous military legalities. Eoi when duly licensed, these 
combats determined causes crimii'al as well as civil. 
Cambridge seems to have been one ; for these amusements, 
being performed biouglit together all the idle 

fashionable brutes (and the} s\eio \(ry *miineious) in the 
county to Cambridge; and theie was left behind not 
only a reckoniitg;of bloodsheddmg at the lime, but of 
bickerings and tumults, which lasleil thiough the year. 
Jfecoidingly, Henry HI. issued letteis pateht, which 
w'cre ddfifirmed in the seventh }eai of Edward H. that 
there should be no tournaments within fi\<" miles of Cam-, 
bridge. • 

But the principal evil under which Cambridge groaned 
was the swarms of students and monks. The Scotch ■ 
historian, Major,. tells us there were 4, or 5,0ip0 fch(>lar» 
in his time. Caius says there had been twenty hostles, 
of which seventeen remained in his time. To some 
of these hostles the monks weie accustomed to -retire, ^ 
to study literature!: iind various other religious houses, 

• • 

« Hare’s MS. Index, vol. 1. 

b Sir Robert Cotton’s Pos'thuma, p. 67. 

"•Hare’s MS. Index. \u1. 1. p 
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exclusively for monastic purposes. Many of those weie 
mere swarms of drones^ who had nothing to do but r^?id 
masses/ pray for the dead, and invent legends, and 
dreams, and lies. They were independent too of the 
tovjnsmen. The’ monastery of ^St. Giles was supported 
by tithes, strained but of t^venty-thi ee villages in the 
county. Add, too, these people had ecclcbiastical liber^ 
tiaby and were exempted fiom the civil eourtp.* These 
people were the great weight, and no doubt the towns- 
men grOdbcB undtt the burden. And >et oui ^Shtmbridge 
histoi lans, who allude tp this circninstaj!!:e, do not men- 
tion it, though indeed it was the principal cause of the 
tumults of the place, but rather as m^ter of ^lory 
Better had it been foi' these tim^s, if, instead of making 
laws against students settling at Noithamptoii and Stam- 
foi d, kings had allow cd them lettei s patent for forming 
academics wheiever they pleased. 

♦ 

> Kcx. Vicecotn Cantabngienbi saluUm Quuniam, ut audivttUus, 
plurcs iioixiiuantur Clciici apud Caniabi qui sub nullius nif^istri schu* 

ttt 

laritim sunt disciphna, et tuitionc, seel potius niciitiunlur sc bcho- 
lares cum non sunt, ut tiitius, et fortius, (visa ad hoc opportunitate) 
queant maligiiari, tibi pr«cipimu<(, quod a 0 sumpt)s tecum probis et 
legalibus hominibus dc comitatu tuo, accedas ad Milam nobtiam Can- 
tabrigiam, ct pci totam Milam cl .man facias e< paitc nostiA, quod 
pullus olencii morctur iii vilia, qui non sit ^ub discix>h|i^, vel intui- 
tionc alicnjus niagistri boholariuni Et m aliqui tiles iuerent in m 11& 
lU^, ei^cuiit infra quindecim dit s, postquam hoc clamatiioi fueriU 
Lt si ultra tcrmmutn dlum in^ enti fuerint in cAdem vilU, hujusinodi 
clerix^i capjantur, ct in prisonam nostram mittantiir. Teste meipso 
apind Oxon. 3 Man, anno regui nostri 15. ^ iller^s Hist, of Cambridge, 
p 10. 

Liters? Regia?, j^uod vicecomes daman famat contra clencos di- 
centes se esse scholarcs, 15 Hcqry III. Hare’s MS. Index. It appears 
these clerks, whether in ord^rjt, oy only considered as students, were 
not s^olars, metnbers of Hostles* 
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These evils were still further iucreased by what ^Dr 
Puller Pretenders to Scholarship.” These/*too 

were conSidered as religious; but were propeS'ly under nc 
scholastic rules : hence they could trespass^ more <;o- 
vertly, ^nd with lessr dan^. When summoned to appd’ai 
in the vice<-chancellor’s court, they pleaded etemptioi] 
from his autlioiitj, as not being scholars: on othei occa- 
sions, they pleaded to the chai^cter both of scholais and 
cj^ncs, to^Atm ecclesiastical oi^exen^t^pa from 

the ci\il powei. ^ 

This description of men, cleft s-no-cleics,” as Ful- 
ler ca% them, |^rmed so great a featui e of die character 
of the place, that I shall jpopy into ^ the notes the king’s 
order, directed to the sheiilF, for suppiesslug them*. 

It appears by a letter of Henry, that the disputes be- 
tween the hospitallers and scholastics related to the im- 
positions, which t^y put on the scholais, in letting their 
hovi|^: in consequence of which, as the letter ^ states, 
the ^bol;^ Were meditating to leave place. It Was 
to remedy this, that tv\ o masters of the universitj^ and 
two townsmen, probos et legates harninesy had been ap» 
pointed taxors. Other causes also increased the imta^ 
lion. 

The domiiieeiing insolence of the cleiks and monks, 
together v^i the disturbances between the schdlars and 
townsmen, which* had existed in different forms, and in 
different periods, for a course of years, opened the door 
for those great piivileges, granted to the university fiwm 
the time of Henry Ill.^for here the cunent of oui aca- 
demical history begins to rtfti I'egular and clear. These 
privileges were obtained under die plea of more ancient 

* S6e p. 64« • 

F 
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'ones, and, whether founded on forged or gei^uine char-' 
ters,(*syid bulls, carried their weight with succeeding po- 
tentates ; for, as ali power has a tendency to sp^d, these 
privileges v;ere still further increased under the^lime pl^ 
•Foremost among the public instruments of Hepry til- 
relating to the university, are^ beside tliose already^ ipen- 
poned, the following — the king’s letters to the sher^^ 
authorizing him, at the signification the Bishop « 
Ell/, an^ t||e discretion of the chancellor ait^||yy|i8ters, ^ 
suppress the insolencies of clerks aiid|ij»chol^, and 
Impiison or banish them from tl|Q university — thejking’s 
letters to the Bishop of Ely, that clerka. contun||Lcious, 
and rebellious against the tliamellory should be imprisoned 
or hanuhed ft:om the town— »tiie king’s letters, that the 
sheriff shouhl imprison clerks, who were malefactori^, at 
the command of the chancellor, in defect of th^ burges- 
ses, and should cause them to be l^rated, on the 
quest of the chancellor, and not before — other ^ers 
jj-om the king, uMeiing the s^fHF to abstai^from" op^ 
prekepding scholars, notwitlistanding his former letters-^ 
the king’s letters for pieserving /if of thenm^ 
versify — the king’s biief, to suppress discords, between 
the university and people of the town — and, that the king’s 
Justices should not introduce themselves, to settle of- 
fences and disputes between scholars and 
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CHAP. III. 

^llA'EtEttsiPRIVlliEOES, AND VARIOUS REGULATIONS. 

Among die public instruments, in Henry III.'s reigit, 
Dtras the^^^ous Composition betweei^ the scimhirs and 
the burgesses, ^nhimed by loyaJ authority, ordaining, 
that before the masters resumed fheir lectures, a certain 
numbU of th^ scholars and the townsmen should be 
bound by oath to take |the names of all the principal 
hbuses in the town, and of those who dwelt in them ; so 
tli^t no person should be lodged therein, who could dis- 
turb the public p^ce ; and the privileges of the Univer- 
sity \<rere all under such provisions as might secure the 
pet|Srmaiice of the said Composition ; or, in the last re- 
source, 4^ violators wer|jgdenounced iSIfore the king and 
his council. ^ 

Henry, after these provisions for the public order of 
the University, did it the honour of a visit, (A. R. 54,) 
when some other regulation^ were introduced. Among 
the arcbi^^ of the^ University is a short history of tliis 
royal visir 

In Edtvard I.’s reign, the University obtained a con- 
firmation of its privileges. In this ckarte?, the letters of 
Henry IIL <21,22, 2p, and 25.) and the Composition,* are 
recited and continned. They, also, had conferred on them 

some new privileges, among which one was, that no one, 

« ‘ • 

* A. D. 127p. Haro’s MS. IndSx. * t^ompositio jntor sdiolftrei et 
l^urgenses Caatabrigie auctoritate rogia confirmata. 
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imprisoned by order of the chancellor^ should be liberat- 
ed by .the mayor and bailiffs^ under pretext; of a 'kiiig*s 
brief, formerly issued. ' ^ 

There is occasion to say less on the con^sions Of 
Edward II. they Jbeing, principally, confirmations Of 
former charters and privileges. This prince, how'ever, 
granted some new privileges, among which, the one en- 
titled, Chaita omnium amplissima, (as Hare describes it%) 
with the addition of new privileges, was coqj^rmed by 
Edward 111. 

The University had now obtained power to punish re- 
graters and forestallers, and to deliver scholastics and 
clerks from prison ; ai^ all causes in which they were 
concerned, relating to taxes, letting of houses, hiring of 
horses, selling provisions and clothes, were cognizaJ)te 
before the vice-chancellor, oi his commissary, as in 1 Eliz. 
all which matters were to take their due course in the 
chancellor’s court, as u court of recdi^d. 

The assize of htt^had, wine, ai^ beer, together with fines 
and punishments relating to them, were exclusively lodg- 
ed in the Univeisity, with the supervision of weights ^nd 
measures ; all which had formerly belonged to the mayor, 
bailiffs, aldeimen, and burgesses ; and for these privileges 
the University were to pay into the exchequj^a yearly 
tribute oi' ten pounds; and the mayor, bailiff^KC. Were, 
in these several particulars, only^to assist the chancellor, 
his vicegerent, or conxmissary, parere humiliter, et inten- 
4eii?, ut decet.— This charter is intioduced with greater 
fdrmality, than any of the preceding, and was given in 
full parliament^. 

« l6 Edward 2, tiarc^s 1 Edward 3. /M 

^ S Richard 2. Hare* VaJ. i. f. 210, ^ 
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Hiis gaiter was given, on a<5couiit of the mayor ^nd. 
aldermen having been n^ligcnt in the discharge of 
several Aities, which formerly belonged to them ; and^ ao ' 
cordingly^fthe king having heard of false v\cights and 
inea^ures having been used at Stursbridge fai^ issued fit- 
ters patent to the University, informing tiicni, that if they 
did not perform their duty better, they, also, ijhould lose 
their privileges, in like mauacr. 

In Edward lll/s reign, leitei s patent had set aside former 
king’s bri^s, in fa\oiir of the present power of the vice- 
chancellor for the impusoiiing 'and punishing of scholars. 
The niayor and bailiffs of the town w ere sworn every ye^r, 
before the vice-chancellor, to ke^ the peace of the Uni- 
versity — while, on the onti hand, petitions were presented 
to the king and council, by the burgesses, against some of 
the privileges of the University, as being contra jusq. 
fasq. et contra chartas burgensiuin, concessas cl confir- 
inatas “ ; and, on the other, the University presented pe- 
titions to the king iii parliament, against the mayor and 
bailiffs, to have their privileges and liberties enlarged 
but, quibus datum nullum rcjsponsum 

If I professed to go into minutias, I should notice se- 
veral tilings that related to the police and discipline of the 
place, such as paving the tovfn, provisions against public 
women, But these matters we must pass. • 

By charter of Richard II. 'A. Reg. 7* tiie iissize of 
bread, wine, and beer, in the town, tin* supei intendance 
of weights, candles, and firing, and lh<; supeivisiop of 
measures, the butchfer and fish market, the regulatiorf of 
Stursbridge fair, licensing of •vintners and brew^ers, and 

of determining all fines against, offenders, h sliil fuiUnpr 

• . 

• ^ Ptopev\y,Sfft€ibi3rff^t. % 

s 1 1 Kilward JlareM^. ‘‘ •'iT F-lwaid 3. Hare- 
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<;oii!firnied to the vice-chancellor^ Jn short/ 

wajB to take cognizance of all pi^r^nal 
f'and all causes where a clerk or scholar of the 

parties^ except in inayheim and felony. 

I must nof forget^ to observe, that An. 1318, tl|o Uni- 
versity had the honour, if not of receiving a visit, at 
least, of receiving two bulls, in confirmation of all her 
privileges, from Pope John XXI L a predecessoribus 
siiis et Angliae regibus olim concessorum’^j andi these 
were followed, six years after, with a declaration from 
the same pope, relating to some comtitatiom of his to be 
read in the scjhools, as the other decretals > 

Of the privileges formerly granted, I find no trace in 
Hare, except tliose spurious bulls already commented on, 
and 1 suspect none are to be found in the archives of the 
University. . ) 

The charters of foundations and deeds of mortmain all 
bear the regal authority. Had the^" indeed, been any 
old musty bull, founding colleges at Cambridge, doubt- 
less, Mr. Hare, a papist, would have produced them : I 
therefore, suspect none are in tlie University, and, perhaps, 
never were, before this period. 

ITie monasteries and churches in England were, in 
fCligious matters, from the time of Augustn^, under 
the authority of the pope. But the kings ^pSngland 
were, in their civil capacities, under ho. vassalage to 


» fhc first of theso two bulls may be seen at full length, in Ayliffe’'s 
History of Oxford, vol. ii. Appendix, p. 16. - 

^ Bulla ejusdem Johannis ad Universitatem transmissa de quibus* 
ladl^constitutionibus in scholis onis kgendk, sicut cictenif deor^UtCf. 
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tfte other kings of Europe Mere*, and schools 
itnd coHegfS ie>/ literature^ insignificant as tlicy ti^y be 
^ughtSjdepetided, 1 suspec t, ou llieni foi then founda^ 

tlODS* ^ 

It 8(eins^ by the aichbishop of Canterbijyfy’s letter, -A 
1309, that the University was subject to his visitation 
and, as the kings of England had the mvestituio of 
bishops, and the pov\ei of suspending oi bestowing 
church livings, (quia legos Anglia? unguuntur m capUe,) 
so weie the archbishops of Canterbury considered, tan- 
quam altenus oibis papae^. 

I do not deny that there are indulla in the black book * 
but I suspect there are no such relating to the found- 
ation of the IJniveisity, in the archives j^mid }et, as vie 
have seen, an univeisity of schools, under a rector and 
masteis, existed long befoic* 

It seems, then, and 1 am willing to believe it, that alma 
mater, considered* as the fiuitful mother of literal y-civil 
societies, was latheran eleve of our kings, than of popes. 
Kings gave the charters of foundation, with deeds of 
mortmain, and then foundeis, generally, oi some one act* < 
ing under then authority, gave statutes. And if popes 
thought themselves entitled to bestow on them any privi- 
leges, wg}t, if those pnvile^s became oppressions, tlie 
king, his parliament, could remove themp: and we * 
accordingly, fitid, iii the famouS dispute betn eon the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, on the one part, and 
the four orders of fnars mendicant on die othei, an prder 
of Edward 111. Nostre seignur le roi en parlemcnt, c^m- 

^ Sir Robert Cotton’s Posthuins, p^70 Pr^Kjcdtnev of tlu < 
Logllnd • • • * 

2 Edward !3i Hare *< ottoiii Postlumi » 
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.nuinding the fnars to renpunoe ami suspend tha e%P|fUtio9 
of a}{l papal bulb*. As to comiitutims a 4 d deerei^b^ of 
which moie in another place, if one prince n ]i|j^ think it 
a privilege j^o have them read, a royal order c^m alsO set 
them aside ; ^and as a matter of authority, they had none, , 
but so for as they were consistent with the law of the 
land, and in our common law courts, they had no power 
at all; non ciirrit lex. 

But the pope had ecclesiastical authority here, certain- 
ly ; and, as by that he exempted the University of Oxford 
from the jurisdiction of the bishop of Lincoln, in whose 
diocese Oxford lay, §o did he the University of Cam- 
bridge, from that of the bishop of Ely. The aifair was 
refeired to the decision of pope Martin V. who gave it 
in favour of the University, the spurious bulls of Hono- 
rius and Seigms, A. 624 , and 699> being produced on the 
occasion, and the exemption was confirmed by pope 
Eugene IV. 

In the year 1288, as stated iiv* our histories, (and 
this might have been mentioned before,) Peter House 
* was founded 5 and as my limits do^iot admit of a regular 
bistoiy of the University, wlien I come to treat of par- 
ticular colleges, I shall speak of several things that pro- 
perly belong to this place. T must content my^lf, as I 
' have all with being very general now. W 


^ Et atiBS voet le roi, ^ue Pexecdtion tau2 I^s impetrackMis det 
proc<js, faitz ou p\irauit<^, ou afiaire ou pursueCeoi^amps avSmr 
«n Ic court d€ Home, ct aiUours par les frercs des dita ordres, ou ou( peir<^ 
. 5 one.,singnlere dc ycelles cn general ou especial, coimtrc la dite tJniver- 
sitic, ou ascune persone d’ycello, puis la fesdnee du dit estatut, cesso dc 
et soit mys a neant. Pari 40. Edwaid S, 9, 10, 11* this reaiark* 
ordor^ay be j^een, tooj^Jj^rgy, m the Appendix to AylifiSeis His- 
Wory of Oxford, p. It Norman French. 
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In jdhe year of Im reign, Henry gave them u most 
i^mple'chuftta^ reciting an4 co^rnliing the princij^s^ cbar^ 
ters of ward IL and lett^ patent of Edward III. 

Ill ^^ear 1401, the second of Henry jy, tlie arch- 
biaboj^of Canterbury, as the alterius orbi^pupa, though 
with powi^r from tlie crown, made an ofliciul visitation of 
the University, and, by commission, to the distinct col- 
leges; in<]uiring, whether the statutes of the University had 
been observed, and the college chests carefully kept; 
whether the scholars were obedient to the chancellor, and 
peace preserved in the University; and as an important 
branch of his authority, whether tljeic were^any suspected 
of holding Wickliffe’s opinion, or any other heretical pra^ 
vity; ordering, that no book of \V ickliffe’s should be read 
or tauglit, that was not first approved, by either of the 
Universities But provision was made, that the visita- 
tibh of the archbishop being an appeal, the jurisdiction Of 
the University should be preserved. 

Archbishop Arundel was this visitor; but ^ie acted 
under the king, not the pope : so, at least, 1 apprehend, 
and for the following ^reasons. • 

A University, as judge Blackstone correctly observes, 
is a civil, not an ecclesiastical corporation. And several 
years before this period, we* find an English king, in his 
PnoHifS^iON, relating to archbishops 8cc. j^ting col^* 
legeSf several y<?ars before, at Oxford, speaks of those op- 
posing that visitation, as opposing his right and crofwn, 
(sunt noimulli nitentes jus nostrum regium enervajie, ^t . 

coranam mstram in hac parte enervare, &c.^); andTwe 

• • 

• • 

» Anno H08. lUre’s Collectionf. ^ ^ 

It. lUc. 11. The Prohibitio &c. majr be seep leogf^H 
in Ajliffe’s Hhtpry of Oxford, vol. ii. p* 24. * ^ 
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find, that, though Arundel, who cxerdaed this office of 
general visitor, was an ecclesiastic, the next, lord Crom^ 
well, under Henry VIII. was a layman \ * 

1 must n^t foiget to observe, under this that 

Henry gpve tjiem a most ample CHARtfia, viz, one, 
which confirmed former privileges, and recited die prin- 
cipal chaiters and letters patent of Eduard III. nor that 
famous, ralhn infamous act, passed m this king’s reign 
de Heretico Comburendo, it being connected with thii^ 
pouer of the archl!>ishop, to punish religious opinions. 


a U IS no^ meant to bay, either here, or ekewherc, that die pope did not 
claim poivci to grant pi ivilegcs to monks, nd to the schools, m their mo- 
nastcrus and that < om«: of the Saxon and Danish kings did not *'o hum- 
ble themselves as to receive powers from him, m respect of schools, ab 
bins, and churchc's 1 hus our Danish king, Canute, obtained power of the'^ 
pope, and paid him for it, to found z. fue bchool, that is, one endowed 
with ecclesiastical privileges ( hf micon Joannu Abbatis sancli de But go 
and, on another oct asion, we find oui royal saint and monk, Fdward the 
ConfOssor, obtaining authority from pope Nicholas II in these memor ible 
words: Vobis verb, et postens v cstris regibus committimus advoeationem 
et tuitionam eju^dein loci et omnium totius Anghss ecclesiatum, ct vice 
nostra, cum concilio episcopi, ut abbat constituitis ubiq qtisejustasunt 
But, whatever superstitions princes might concede, or popes grant, our 
Bnghsh kings laid claims, m their own right, to such power in ecclesias- 
tioal matters, as the Roman empei^rs possessed before the fall of tht 
empiib, by ^yj^ing bishoprics, granting investitures, and nlliking lawb, 
bothccclesialtlcal and civil laws were made against papat encroach- 
ments, in Edward I and Fdward 111 and Richard II ’s reigns, with re- 
spect to investitures, and the popeS bulls had no legal authority without 
the kip^*s licenct The pope, however, would be still, often presuming 
on hr s anthoiity But the matter was brought to issue, in Henry YXII *a 
relgUf in favour of the anCiCut rights of the kings of England, m the Im- 
portaift ca^es of investituie, appeals, l«*gafcs, and other articles of the 
apal o^rpation, as clearly stated m JBtsh(^ BurnttU JhsUty qf the Re-* 

Rymcr’b toedera 
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hi ninth ynar of Henry V, the University obtained 
two remarkable privileges: one was^ a statute -jjf tlie 
kiiigdox^ that no one should piactice the art of medicin^e 
but thol^klinitted lu the Universities^ and Vpp*oved*by 
them ^ ofFeiideis were to be punished at disci etion of 

the pnvy council . and tlie College of Physicians in Lon- 
don sympathizes with this piinciplc so fai^ still, that though 
they authorise otheis tq^prattue medicine, as licentiates, 
they admit none to be fellow s ot their college, but gradu*- 
ates of yxfoid or Cambridge. The otbei privilege was 
obtained by a mandate ol tli^^ aichbishop, with the con- 
sent oi his brethien, and pi elutes oi his pioviine, that 
pations shoAld bestow ecclesiastical bcmefircs only on 
graduates and students ^f the UmveisiU j. t 

I might enumerate di^tui bailees undei Hen. VI. For, 
#as in former leigns, ihcie were commotions between the 
townsmen and gownsmen, so wcie violent distui bailees 
excited m this, b> some lush members of the University. 
In consequence of these, the cominunitas Aiighae presented 
a petition to parliament, and by a statute of the realm, it 
was ordained, that Irish scholais should not reside in either* 
Uinveisity, but as subject toVeitam rctrulations 
In this king's leign (A. D. 14J0 and 1431,) the Uni^ 
versity obtained those two ihost important public mstru^ 
ments, Witled, Pkocfssxts BEiiS[WELia|jlrsis, and* 
Bulla Papae Eagenii IV, by winch the jurisdiction of the 

* Hare’ft Collections. ^ ♦ 

• ♦ 
b Staintum Kegm de Hibernis ob unpia scelera sua ex Anglia eijcieu* 
dia, et quod scholanbns HibemTcis'^in utraq. academia adhne nioraff 
licet cub certis conditionibus. 1 Henry VI. Hare’s Index, to), i. 

Tba i^etition expresses it, unpia^daj;/i1^a Hibernorum, ScoUAmOf 
Wallorum, tsCtai m villa ct cemitatu Cantab, quam alibi pejpetrfta. 
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Cli^ncellor was confirmed^ and an exmpUon frpm aU 
0 iher^*fully settled. ^ 

^ Several matters^ relating to particular collegea^re pur^ 
posely left o/it^ until I come to treat o%t^se;^^llege8 : 
but^ as the fapious Composition between the^nivennty 
and King’s College^ relates to both^ it shall be mentioned 
here. This Composition, then, settled the manner, form^ 
and extent of the jurisdiction t^ be exet^sed by the 
provost of King’s, towards his* scholars, and by the clian-* 
celloi, towards the same provost and scholars. 

The roMPOSiTiON w^as appioved by the king, A*D. 
1456. It is agreed, by this, that the provost of Kiljig’ff 
shall have the probate of wills, and cognizaft^e of causes' 
witliiti his college, even though plaintiff be a scholar 
of tlie tliiiveisity, but not if the defendant be so.” 

The last public instiunient, relating to tlic University, • 
in this reign, is, letteis patent, that the chancellor should 
have power to correct nuisances in the University, and to 
banish loose women to within four miles of Cambridge. 
These were recited and coiilirmed in the first year of 
•Edwwd Vl/s leign. 

There is not much, during the reigns of Edward IV. 
and Richard III., or crook-backed Richard, in our Uni- 
versity annals, except, indeey, w'hat will more properly 
‘belong histoiy of private colleges: ‘for what 

concerns the foundation ' of particular •colleges is of 
that place. It must suffice to observe now, that, not- 
withtfandlng archbishop Arundel’s comtiiutiotif in Heitry 
IV .*8 reign, and the king s coiTimissiod inTlenry V.’s, Lol-* 
lardfsin continued to spread s A>r, tbougli bishop Grost- 
tbegd, doctor ^Vickliffej; aichbishop Biadwardain, its 
at Advocates, had all been qf Oxford, the credit of theit 
napies passed to Cambiidge. But popeiy still had the 
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Hanctii:^ of jpubHc audiority^ and if the prajera of the 
iaithfii] ha^ prevailed^ would have preserved it s|iU: but 
thi6 of the faithful might have been better direct- 

ed, that^ of one, who was as defonned in mind 
as bocjy % one guihy of murder and ^very apecies of vice. 
The only public instiument mentioned by Hare, in his 
Collections, during Richard lll/s reign, is a Decree of 
the Universfl^, on the fanner of celebrating and praying 
for the happy state of the most piom king, while he 
lived, and for his soul after his death ^ ” 

Mi^morable is the literary history 6f the University, in 
the middle ^f the fifteenth century, the epoch of the in- 
vention ot printing. The first Univoisity printer^ name, 
if I mistake not, wa^^fbeit, but it is not easy to ascer- 
tain the fi^it book printed thcic*-; the University, 
*for some time, printing their books in London, where 
Caxton had a printing pi ess, and began to print books 
in 1474. The Clarendon press of Oxford has, of 
late years, unquestionably sui passed Cambridge, in the 
number and grandeur of its printed books. But lord 
Coke has observed, that ^Canibudge enjoyed, before* 


« Hume 

*• Decietum Umversitatis de mode cdlebrandi et oraudi pro fetioiEtata 
ra^is, dum viVent, et pro anima ejus post * 

1483. , , ^ 

c Itifl not easy to ascertain the exact year of the earlie<;t printed boo]^, 
the first expeiiment^ having? been made on immoveable blocks, and the 
books, bke our most ancient MSS having no dal The first jjbmted 
book was, probably, the Bible. The oldest known with a date ?s the 
Codex Psalmorum, 1457, whichas 19 the fmperoi^i» library at Viennai 
the next. Rationale Divmorum Olficiorumi. Meut/, 1 159. The Catbo- 

r , T jl ^ 

Iicoq the next, printed on wood first, and with moveable typci^, 

'fully^s Office^ printed in 1405, as ih thb {Cambridge ^ubln , iTDcbm £nt^ 
rhiiAuel Ooltege libraries 
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OHhfd, the privilege 6f printing et 

fibres^' all And every kind of books */’ ^ * 

Thus it is, that bodies gradually take iheir,^Jf)ectiliar 
fornis, and rise to great account; fo|f*md Xiiiiversity, 
through the diarters and prii^eg^s above stated? rpse, at 
length, to be a court of record, with commissaries, sutro-^ 
gates, proctors, and other officers, as it now appears, With 
exemptions fiom the occlesiasti^l juris<j|^ion of the 
bishop of Ely, which, as a literary civil institution, it 
ought to possess, but with a juiisdu lion of its own, incon- 
sistent often with the municipal poweis of the tcllvn, a 
soi^ of iinpcriuni m imperio, les dissociabiles misgjuit, 
principatinn a libertalem'** ^ Ik 

I have not thought it necessoQ give a minute detail 
of those contentions, between Univeaisity and the 
town, that led to many of them but t cannot forbeai 
noticing their secret causes. ^ 

Public instruments, and partial histones of Cambridge, 
ascribe these disseiitions to the neglect, and iil^olencieef, 
and itnpositious of the townsmen ; and there might, no 
doubt, be frequent examples of imposilious on the felde 
ot the townsmen ; but the' great evil lay on the other 
side; and iinpartialit> must asciibe them to the circum- 
stances ot the times, and the condition of the different 
inhabitai|||^f tlie place. 

The religions houses sTu aimed with monks, who mis- 
took di earning for piety, sloth for wisdom, and insolence 
for authority The hostels were also ovei crowded with 

* Clan Hist, Cantab, Acad* lib. i|, p.d27. 

Ta 

c jii^ata as the #me of Jobu^ajpr, Ihe ScoUish liustoriaa,.«tf 
count be correct, it most probably la, the number pf la 
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^cbolar^i mi^buig l^rning a plea for ppwer> assi^imed 
to themtfelvea th^ pert, pragmatical airs of a privjjleged 
order. ♦ ^ ^ ^ 

They%f i^^sity must have beeti a burtlfcu to tliQ m« 
bab^tiants, &e locusts dpoturing the laud. Several hostels 
at Cambridge were full of monks ; for the novitiates of 
different monasteries in Britain were sent to study in our 
Universities^etbre they assumed the habit of their order; 
while the chantry-priests, who were in many of the 
Cambridge ^fiurches, and its neighbourhood, increased 
the sibek. There were no kss than thirty hostels, and 
six jeligious houses in this place. Would it not have 
been wise i!i'‘the University, instead of piocuring letters 
patent against their ^*^*1^**^ settling ^Northampton and 
Stamford, wh^rc, on of disturbances at Cambridge, 

these weto dispoWcl to settle, they had procured for them 
permissi^ to continue to reside theie still ? "^Thcy would 
havepiocceded with more wisdom, and have provided^ so 
fill', with more ceitauily, foi the lelicf, both of the Un.ivCr- 
sily and of the town. ^ 

"tBut this spirit of tumult w^as assisted by the taste oU 
those times foi justs and fournameuts, those avantura, 
barbarous military spoits, which sometimes originated in 
^ Private malice, oi settled inlb domestic feuds ; and to say 
the least that can 'be said against them, th<^^||^ught to-* 
gether a gieat assemblage of people, to the great disUirb- 
ance of the public peace, as may be seen in the celebrat- 
ed old ballad, entitled the Touinamenl of Totten^jain/' 
These hastiludidf (A aventura; became veiy common at 
Cambridge. 

tTnwerlity was between 4 and d,000. Major resided at Cambridge 
tihie, and attended the lectnrei^ Coliege^as be teUs ^is in his 

History de riestis Sc^otom. 
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Besides, ^^e havp seen the clerc’s-oofrdercs giving the 
Univtv'sity much trouble; and the scholars somejimSs quar- 
relling among themselves, urging, at the same tifne, the 
tow nsmen to<\akc part in their quarrels ; an# e^iin the higher 
powers themsulves, a); varianc#!^ about privilcs^es. Let all 
the .circumstances be taken in to settle the account, and 
each parly take iu proper share of blame. However, we 
wish alma jo\, in the possession of all her j^vilegea that 
are trul> good, and that she may make a liberal, hunirne 
use of hei power. 

The principal oceurronces in flenry V^JI.’s reign may 
be comprized^ iindei letters patent, confirming the letters 
of llenrv VI., concermni»‘, banishing disorderly %omeu 
from the Unngsity, and othei\^t^o\ious matters. A 
licence to lady Margaret, eount^ls of Kiehmond, and 
mother of Henry VII. for a perpetual"' lectureship on 
theology. A bond foi five hundred marks, giycan by the 
town to the Univoisity, to abide by the award of certain 
arbitrators, agreed on by both paities, to admit several 
contested privileges. The award made between the Uni- 
•versity and town of Canibiidge, by arbitrators, in the 
presence of the lady Margaiet, couiiless of Richmond, 
touching their privileges, on botli parts. The indenture 
of composition on the same subjects, by both parties, 

* after the ^ward made by the aibitratoVs The founda* 

* 

® This a\vard was marie anno 1502, by John Fislir i, jusitiec of the com- 
mon pleas, Humphry Coningesby, and Thomas Fiowycke, borjeants at 
law, c^osni by consent of parties., for that purpose, at the instance of 
lady ret. [t is made in conformity to •the.kncient privileges of 
•the Lni^^ersity, and, of course, strongly inclines to its favour* So far as 
relates to the University it rel-ites tp all privi/t ed persons, that is, mem- 
or btudents of the University, with their menial servants, 
and ret^ne^ witli eaj sth^lar in Well as bedels of the University, 

an^mahciplcs, cooks, &c. apothecaries, stationers, Ac, in the service of 
the Univeshity 
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tion of the lady Margaret, concerning one public lecturer 
in sacreil theology, witli the statutes on the foiyidatioii. 
Tile a^'eemept of the abbot oCrAVc^tminster (or abjiot 
of Barnwell) tOK? paving the stipend for lhe*s{iid lectjire. 
A licence for instUuting orM chantry for one preacher* in 
the University. .A grant of the University of ten pounds, 
for suffrages (commendations or prayers) to be yearly sung 
for the king, tjn cell, for cycr. An edict of the Uni- 

versity, against the disturbers of its peace : by this, a non- 
graduate, worth five pounds per annum, was not to carry 
arms, by night or day, or disturb tlie peace of the Uni- 
versity, under a penalty of twenty shillings 

®The<fecision of all future^jatests for privileges, vwas, by this award, to 
be determined by the lady Margar<‘t, or by such persons as she should 
appoint, and on her decease, by the chancellor and treasurer of England, 
and the chief justice of the King's Bench and Common Pleas, foi the 
time being, any three, or two, of them. And, by the t>ame award it 
was settled, that all future disputes, between the town and University, 
^vras to be decided in the savie way. The whole of this long award is -in 
kf<ire*s €ollecim$. 


TOl. I. 
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CHAP. IV. 

' e 

TH^SACTIONS IV Till', UMVKRSllY, DURtN© HENRY 

Mil. KDAV'AIll) \I, AM) MMtv's KEIONS. 

« 

H t^IlTA uign is Ji renia)ki)l)le: epoiii jii thf 

amials of the l^mveisil^, as well in tlie goiieml history 
of the coniitiy ' for, though iheie weic* not so many pub- 
lic instiumeuCs, illative to the l^inersil\, as in some 
other leigns, (loiciChomwill, Urn [mbilc \i‘'itor, having 
settled many nuith'is by hi > visitatorial *inlhoiily,) those 
given wcH* of the gieatest account. 'iShey related to 
the establishing of Sii Robcit l?t ad’^ foundation of three 
public lectin es on huimaiity, h^gn, and philosophy, com- 
monly called Itaniahy's Lei (uus, to be lead In the schools 
in term time. — Articles of complanit, against the Univer- 
^&ity, exhibited by the town of Cainbiidgc. — The Univer- 
sity’s answer, with a declaialioii made on it, by the lord 
chancellor, the aic hbishop of Canleihury, and the duke 
of Norfolk (15"34), then juiisdiction having been set- 
tled by lljp 1/ady Margaret. — The king’s letteis patent, 
that the cliaiieclloi, oi hi*' vicegeieiit, with three doctors, 
shall have lawful authoiity to choOvSe tliiee stationers, or 
printers of books®. 

IVtemorable also was the act, ^27th Henry VIII. by 
whiclj^ the lands of llic two Uaiveisitics, and of the col- 
leges of Eaton and Winchester v eie discharged from 

* £t eorum quillDet omnimodos Hbros ibidem vendere^ &c. 36 Hen, 
VMI. Ilaie’ik Collections^ vol. iu. p. 70. " 
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payment of first fruits and tenths^ forever, and the act ,S5tU 
Henry ^VIJLI. for paving the town of Cainbiidge,# This 
appoiifted a paving leet, to held cveiy Easter and 
Michaelmas, by the vice-^chancellor and mayor. 

^ Bi^t the most memorable and importanWof all were; the 
royal injunctions, transmitted ihrougli lord Ciomwell^ (ap- 
pointed gencial visitor by Ileniy VIII.)i in which, among 
other things, itienibers are foi bidden to giadnate in canon 
law; and suj^diy articles, conformable to ihyem, were de- 
livered by Dr. Leigh, smrogate to loid CiomwelL Copies 
of these iinpoitant iiistiumenls may be seen in Dr. Ful- 
ler*. Among other things, every college^ is ordcied to 
send in all its gi ants, charters, st itiites, and bulls, w ith a 
renjhil of its estates, and inventoiy of goods. After 
due pquiries, by ro^a! authoiity, into lln^ public and pri- 
vates, iJusi ness of the University, the chaiteis were return- 
ed; but, the intention being cntiiely to suppress the 
pope’s authority, it is doubted win llier the bulls were evei 
restored, and it is most reasonable to suppose they never 
were. This was in the ^7th }eai of Henry VIII. 
About the same tinu, aichhishop Ci .miner was employed* 
ill visiting the monastoiies. 

Lord Ciomwcll was the gicatest thetdooical politician 
of his age: laiscd from hunildc life to be made secretary 
to cardinal Wolsey, he became, at Lngth, mailtei of the* 
jewel house, secretary of slatc,*bciioii, vicar-generai, roas- 
ter of the rolls, knight of the guitti, keeper of the* privy ^ 
seal, lord high chamberlain, and earl ol hlssex. Hi« em* 
plqymcnt at Camblidge is thus desciibed, by a shfewd 
writer His conscience inclined him to the churches 

• History of Cambridge; p. 109, UO 4 Ike, 

b Har«*i MS, Index. 
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refonnatioii, bis interest complied with the king’s : he un- 
lockecj^' the secrets of monasteries by his spies^ and put 
tlie king upon destroying, them by his power. The Uni- 
versity of C;/ml)ridge made him ebancellor to save itself, 
whmx, tliougli^he did no grj^at good,, yet his greatness 
kept others from doiwg harm, in an age w herejil^ij^ovetous- 
iicss could (juarrel a colleg«‘, as well as an abbey, into su- 
perstition. He was trusted by the king with thc rolls and 
records of 
ters and sti 

versity, in ordtu’ to tlu* reformation of the i hurcli ; enjoin- 
ing the study of the scriptures and tongues, instead of 
school divinity and barbarism ; recommending Aristotle, 
Agricola, iMelanchloh, to tlieir reading; and the 
doctrine, which is in spirit and truth, to their faith ; and 
razing the pope’s bulls, to make w ay for the king’s fa- 
vours 

Though Henry VI fl. is of great account in our Unb 
versity, and college histories, he inade some of its most 
learned members disgrace themseKes; and some, the 
i-most distinguished, he destroyed, whether catholic, or 
protestaut, as suited liis lust; ami is justly characterized, 
as a king with a pope in his belly 

III Edward VI. ’s reign we have letters patent, in which 
‘are recited, and confirmed, various letters patent of lul- 
w^ard IV. Henry VI. Richard 1 1, and Henry VHf. Ed- 
ward also, or rather his commissioners, gave statutes to 
the IJniversity, April 8, 1549; and Julyl:, 1549, injunc- 

a Lloyd’s Statesmen and Favourites 6/ .England, p. 34. 

See the first part of Burnet History of' the Reformation ; JUoyd’s 
State W,'^*^hies ; artjcles, Cranifier, and Sir Thomas More, and tiiie ajO* 
count of Bishop Fisher, among Mr. Baker’s MSS. in Brituh Museumg, 


Etujlaiid; and by llie scholars, with tlie char- 
tntes of* the Universitv. He refnhis the i mi- 
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tions were ^^^JiAhed, by Ins vlbitors having :ui miliniited 
power of reforming both persons and things, as^trlhein 
sei mefl expedient. There were gls{' introihiccd certain 
ordinances de tollondis dubitationibu> ex*slatutis ^jus- 
dem gitis;” the \isilois hrfVlng provioiis]3P given solutSons 
of ccrtaiii:^^ doubts that liad been formerly proposed to 
them. 

In this reign, the disputes between the gownsmen 
and townsmen broke out again, but w^cie ^tlled in rcfe- 
ieiKC to anrient piivileges: an extraordinaiy art was 
kepi in th(‘ schools of the l^imeisity, lirfon' tlie (Com- 
missioners, on Tiansiibslantialion : the papi‘«ts were dis- 
eonntrnanced ; Gaidiiui, Bishvij) of WineUester, was 
depiived of tlie Chancelloiship and IMasleiship of Tii- 
nity Hall, and sent to the ’'|Cowir. 

Wlien Maiy asrendt'd the throne in loo.'b Gardiner 
was rcc'alled to his former honours, as bishop of Win- 
clieslei and rhanrelloi of the University of Cambridge. 
Those Papists, v\ho resided abioad in Edward’s reign, 
were culled home, and had conferred on them the first of- 
fices in chureh and state. ^^Vlie /he of persecution,* 
howexer, was not kindled at Cambndge, thongh some, 
who> had been its most distinguished members, suffered 
elsewlieic, and eleven Protestant Masteis of Colleges 
were ejected, to make room for Roman Calhttlics. 

One of the*most eminent characters of this reign* 
was Cardinal Pole, an English prelate, a very amiable and ^ 

• 

“ It is remarkable that* Cardinal Polc^s> works were not publishl?d till 
nearly two centuries after hi^n^atli^ They were at len^^th edified by • 
C. Angelo Maria Quirini, BiSliop of Brescia, at his own press, in four 
large volumes. Since Quirini's death,* a Bfth volume wab added, ^e 
Beccatelli’s Life of Cardinal Pole) wifh^Notes by Jii$ Trans* Benj. 

Pye, L.L.B. p. 167., 
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kdiiiod mill, mIio had lesided abroad foi twenty years. 

called ba< k lo Enwlaiid by Mary, he was made 
An hbishop ol CanUibury He had bem tdinfated at 
Oxfoid, butj^ 111 succehsiou to Gaidiiiri, Ik was now 
made Chaiicelior of th< Uiiuti&iU oi Cambiulge, in 
1555, and appealed ihut Visitoi in I :> ;b. 

With the c\t( j tion of icniovds, and m li ehanj^cs as 
v\ ei e coinu cU d with the change of ulii,)>n, 1 in> not 
aware that dQj^niateiidl alteiation^ \mh iiinU ii pri- 
\llegci» of the Uiuver^U). 1 he (h lugnt of (d ni foi le- 
\iising oi alteiJTig tin statutes ni i nmt\ cm iinly 

never passed the seal , and wcu i mi ig* ed In ^lnv, 
but was liually settled by Quein Hijjibuh 

On the ariival of tht Piinci of Spun m 1 inTlind, to 
espouse Queen Md y, lu w is nldnssid by llu i ni\ij 
sity, m a handsome UlUi, to whuh Ph Iip utnimda 
most gracious aiisweis, and, in xpu s lesput foi 
the hoiiouis of the I niveisil}. In coum n> Uil nun 
tioning its antiquity, and descent horn i 'sp nush pinn f 
this answer, by some, has been dnnsl mio tlu aigiuuruts 
Sn favour ot th( lJin\,isity s ioundation by aiUahi i ‘ 

» See tVe Prefa<ct i Stun ii picitlud m Tun ity College Chapi t, 
by the Rev Mi Ganihani, one of tfet Icllows, 1794 
bHare’ C olleelions, \ ol ui. A 1551 
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CHAP. V. 

• • 

^UEEN ELIZABETH — CH.VBTEU nr- UNIVERSITY STA- 

rr ri'.s — o u ekn ’s v i 

Bvi the mo*^! n'm:irki»l)h', arcordi^ig t<^^onie the most 
glorious^ and ceriainly to us the most interesting periods, 
in ou» Vniveisity liis^jr\, are th<‘ reigns oJ‘ the V^irgiu 
Queen and Janu ^ 

Elizabeth was a learjied priiuajss, and had a predilec- 
tion for Caminidge. Her (‘arly tutor, Uoger Ascham, 
was of tins University; and ihonce she cliose, with no 
little discriininaf'oii, aniic of her most eminent minis* 
ters. In the public library of the University are some 
good sptu iinens of her majesty’s classical abilities, Latin 
Epistles on different subjects, and a Translation of Xc- 
iioplioii's Diuh»gue, entitled Iliero, from the Greeks 
A ne'v state-religion »|ow over-shadowing the old, 
stale-policy recpiired that our universities should follow 
the order of the change ; ^iid, accordingly, since eleven 
Protestant Masters of colleges were obliged to give way 
to as many jjopish, of Queen Mary’.*^ l eign, an exact 

»A paper book, in 4to. “ A Dialogue of the Royall and Privat Lyfle ^ 
between King Hiero, somelynies a privat Man, and Sirnonide^'^ This 
Translation (says the Author of the last catalogue of MSS. 3Ur. Nas- 
myth) is ascribed, in the ^mel^^atalogue, to Queen Elizabeth, and 
rightly, though her name^^^s ftbib appear in the MS. See, further, 
Waipble’s Royal and Authors.* * 

Among the Bodleian MSS. at Oxfard, is a ^aiin Exercjfe Book of 
Elizabeth’s, when^she was very young. 
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proportion of cJectMt^nls, and a similar rule in supplying 
the fancies, took place in Elizabeth’s *. This was a 
most signilicant memento to the Catholic partyl The 
change was iondiicUid by Cecil, aftcrw aids^ Lord Bur- 
Itgh", the new< Chancellor, with otheV coinniissi^ners, 
who, with all tlie fomialitics of royai aniliori^, made a 
visitation of Cambridge, in the beginning uf this reign. 

Ill the third year of her reigti Elizabeth gave her fa- 
mous charter, _||^|iich vvilli all the charters from Il^nrv III. 
dow^nwards, were ratified by tlie Act of Parliament'* for 
incorporating the two universities, the Alfu/or, Uai/iJfSf 
Jiurgesses, being left to enjoy such Hbcrtiesy freedoms^ 
and inimmunities, as nisroKE the making this 
ACT. 

The charter may be perused at length in Hare’s Col- 
lections. It contains the ncital and contirmation of 
Henry III. and lidward Il.\ charters, with some new 
privileges, llie most prominent points in it are — that 
the Vice-chancclloi’s court is made a colrt of ke- 
CORD, from which tJiere is no a{i])ea] ; with power in aJI 
oauses before-mentioned, of determining actions as well 
ex officio, as at the suit of a party: That the justices of 
the courts of King’s Bench and others should, without 
difficulty or inipodimeiit, give allowance (allocationem 
faciant) to. all their pleas; and that no judge or rifa'gis- 
trate should interfere in their pleas, or call any of their 
parties to answer before tliera. — The charter runs thus : 
Corary. seipsis habeant cognitionein omnium et omnimo- 
doruHii Placitorum, personaljuni, 8cc. quam Transgres- 
*sioimm contra Pacem, Viliam pradictam, < 

piat. of Cdmb. ffi. 134, 135. 
b 13 £li 2 « cap. 
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&c. Maliemio et FeloniSi excepti^ (flare’s Collect 
Vol. in. f., 122) ubi, et qiiaudocuuq. tiliqnis 
ter, vel* scliolaris, vel seiviens scholaris, aut^ com* 
munis minister Universitatis unus Partinin fucrit,~ 
That the University are forgiven alU former non- 
use or ahlise of their privileges ; • that all members 
and scholars, llieir officers and servants, are exempt 
from all musters of the militia; that their horses shall 
not be liable to be taken for the king’s .jj^e ; that the 
Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars o? the University^ 
are made Clerks of the Market, in Cambridge, and 
the suburbs, and the fairs at Barnwell and^ Sturbridge; 
with power of inquiring after and jriinishing, foreslallers, 
&c. That they shall liave authority to inquire after, 
and punish (as before), loose women, &c. That the 
University shall have power, under the seal of the Uni- 
versity, of appointing twelve preachers, to preach 
through the whole kingdom of England and Ireland, 
without any licences from the ordinaries of the places. 
That Graduates and Scholars, together with their of- 
ficers and servants, should be liable to no subsidies, • 
reliefs, taxes, or contribiiiioiis, of any kind, except the 
yearly tax to the crown, of ten pounds, for the assize of 
bread and other victuals ; aiTd that the suburbs of Cam- 
bridge" should extend one mile all round the tovv«. 

The most remarkable part* of this charter is that 
which empowers the Chancellor, or Vice-chancellor, by 
his Steward (Seiieschallus), to claim a privileged person 
indicted before any* judgc»^nd imprisoned, for 'any 
^(^ason or felony j donj^yit^ Cambridge, or the ’su- 
burbs, and under c^^jj^reg^atjons, according to wbic^ . 
the person is to be tiled b/pn^ half wbiQ are priySeg^d 
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persons, and one are not, to proceed against him 

"aI Tolboothe, according to the comme^n law, and 
the customs of the Vnite/^ih/^. 

So iimcIV, ill generaJ, for Queen Elizabeth’s famous 

« 

charter: no l/‘ss fanious arc her statutes. They are the 
rule for the [nescntc discipline of thj University, literary as 
well as odlcial. 

Thes.^ statutes are too vast a subject to discuss pro- 
perly heie; ^nd, in a manlier, I am foiced it* keep my 
distance; for, tliough my relation to this learned institu- 
tion is but humble, my afi'cction to it is proud ; and as 
strong affections aie apt to call forth strong language, 
without dealing in invective, I might be templed to some 
freedom of leinaik; to imitate the conduct of a person, 
who, in one of the Chailes’s itigns, styled himself a 
member out of parliament;” and nho, not having the 
power of speaking iu his pioper place, used the greater 
liberty of speech in his vviitings^. 

But there is one general observation to be made here, 
not undeserving the considei ation of gentleman in both 
universities; that though Elizabeth’s chaiter, and all the 
charters fioin Henry 111. vveie confirmed in Parliament, 
by the Act for liicoi poratiiig both the Univeisities (13 
Eliz. 29), as already observed, yet her statutes, though 
undci lit^’ broad seal, never were: an obseivation which 
applies also to the Liteia) Eegiae (Rbyal Letters qf 
James L) 

< 

»rii. Srrjrant Miller asks, with ^reat jiropriety, (Account of the 
University, of Cambiidge, B vl ^ liow this agrees with the article 
in a former awaut ; “ That if any sclfft^r do any felony or murder, h« 
if to be punished according to vhe according iothectif* 

ioms qf ^ie felony abI mnnheiin had alwayi been e}rcc||ted« 

^ Rushworth’s Historical Colieclion^. 



In all questions on academic^ a due respect 

should be j^aid to this consideration. The conscifejSHft!?®^ 
of University-men have not t.> gi ipple yvith an act 

of Parliament. Elizabeth acted, indeed, ir^he cliarac- 

• 

ter of our old British heroi]ie<5, who Ijuf-w tow to govern 
as well as men ; but she adopted thekrigiiage of the Ro- 
man which tlocs not breathe the pure spirit of Bri- 
tish libertv“. 

• • 

These statutes are accordingly considered/, by many as 
of doubtful authority. If they were evc^r duly acknow- 
ledged, they have never been uniformly acted upon, nor, 
indeed, can be. Many of them pass, therefore, into si- 
lent negleet : but though the .statutes leave the Univer- 
sity still possessed of internal authority, and a power of 
occasional interference ; nothing, perhaps, bujt the inter- 
ference of the legislature would be an overmatch for a 
Princess's authority. 

But Jet it be observed, whatever I may think of some 
of these statutes, 1 do not say that the royal authority 
does ilot extend to making statutes : the University and 
all corporations derive their rights and privileges from * 
that authority ; and I recollect the interference of 
Charles I. in the election of the Duke of Buckingham, 
when his Majesty so resoliitelly asserted that prerogative 
by message, and when the Commons avowed, to use 
their own words’, that they did not intend to enlarge 
their own power and jurisdiction, to the diminution of 

his Majesty's right and prerogative^”. But 1 do •say, 

• « 

, % 

• Mandaium necessitatem Pifeosmium ad Stat. Elizabethae.— 

specialiter 'nostra auctoritate, &c. Prooemium ad . 

JvsTiMlANi lN8TiTirrioNEt7 Indei^ it is^evideni^thai the Utte»pro9« 
was the exemplar of the former. 

^Rosbworth’s Historical Collections. 



that the royal aiuhonty has no powei to establish any 
^huigcontraiy to the law of the land^ noi in contempt of 
Parliameutj that the laws**bf rorporalions — in which light 
Umveisity Statutes must be considerc d — cannot supeiscde 
or contradutn Icgislatut act and I mean to say if let- 
ters and statutes \\f th royal authority liave a force to bind 
a unncisity, an act of Pailianuiit having the whole 
strength of the Legishturt, would ha^'^^ gieatci , and, 
consequently, in any case wheie tin Unmi^d^ should 
detm Itself aggiievcd, and any llung be miposfd by 
royal authorily, contiaiy to tiu 1 iw of flu laud, they 
ha\< aright to addrt s*', and to pi ty the inlrikit nee of 
the lagislitmc”' Constitutionally, no prince can 
chaiigt i iiw, nor make anew one, without the agice- 
niont of the whoJ« lealm in Pailnmnit Ncque Hex 
ibidem, per se, aut miiiislros suos, tall igia, subsidia, 
ant qusevis onera alia, imponit Icgns sins, aut hges eo- 
rum niutat, a el novas eondit, sme conecssione, \(1 as- 
sensii totuis legni sui in pailiamenlo suo expresso 
FoitTEscur, De dibus, L L ANoiiib. Ca^. 36. 
In lleniy Vlth's leign 

Mr. Seijeant MilUr says, The statutes were con- 
firmed, together with the chatters, &e. m the lump.’^ 
But, with submission to the h ai utd gentleman, this is 


• On this principle, Mr Scricmt Milh r acted rightly He resided, 
as lit infoimsus, insiiy ycirs m the University, and in 1717 published 
his \c( omit of the Unntrsity of Cambridge” The learned gentle- 
man* has not, I think, taken suthciently into consideration the royal 
prerDgatnc m universities and rag^*’ation5 , but he acted rightly, 

in proposing to both Houses of PainiLment, his few Natural and 
Ehsie Method*/' bow the Legi^atur^ may for the future fix that (CaQi- 
bridge>jMid tlie oth44 great nuTlsdry tf leammgj tn the truf tntertst the 
naf on, atid Proieeiant succession* 
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not quite correct. The foimj|^cl^iPrs, and tJic letters 
patent 3 £)i2. are included ; nut not ^le smallest 
is taken^ofthe statutes 12 Biiz. So that . Ur. •Parris 
(note to MS. Index to Hare’s Colleciionsy:l| perfect^^ 
correct, in saving, under the broad seal^ but not con- 
firmed *by Act of Parliament, as nij^st t)f our charters 
are."" 

But whatever difficulties may exist as to the powers of 
this learned body for altering Tlhe ti'eighliest matters of 
these statutes (from ^^llich those statute's preclude them), 
they are left possessed of fid I authority to remedy any 
lighter iiiconveuicncies. The code, to say the least, 
requires revision. It might be wished, where obedience 
is required, that the injrtnclion should be practicable; 
where punctuality is indispimsable, that the lyrni should 
not be revolting. Let us not omit to add, that where 
statutes are become obsolete (and some are become so) 
or impracticable (and, in the present state of society, 
some really arc), or liable to be passed by; (and through 
inadvertency, some easily may, and necessarily mu>st) 
the Vice-Chancellor has a dispensing power; it being ^ 
his custom, at the end of every term, to pronounce 
absolution in the following w'ords ; By the authority 
committed to us, we nbsolNPc )Ou from all small negli- 
gences, or transgression of the statulrs, pri\ileges, and 
customs, and re.^oie )on to (ifxl, and ihe ^^a(:raTnents of 
tlie church, in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost.” 

The celibacy of ihe Fellows of colleges has been 
lately controverted by scyna^ members of the University*; 

• ^ 

* A Letter on the Celibacy of Fellows^o£ Colleges. Joiinsort. •1^4. 

KtdebtioQS on ttie Celibacy of f e1|ows of Colleges. Cambridge. Dei^h- 
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for though on on^^^ insisted, that as «Gcle* 

r^astical bodies, these sotJieties were, in ancieht times, 
prohibited j&Pni nmtrlinony ; that on particular, colleges 
the law of i^ibacy was imposed by the founders; and that 
Elizabetirs statutes make it obligatory on iiH^ it has been 
as seriousl} maintayied, on the other, that the old latv-s 
of popery should not bind prolestanls ; that a mere 
statute forbidding Fellows to marry cannot be set against 
an act of Parliament of Edward VJth’s reign, autho- 
rizing priests tc» many; that Elizabeth's slaluies wore 
forced on tin* IJiiivotshy, against their consent; that 
they were never duly ackno\^ ledgcrl, could not be 
legally enforced ; and that thougli formorly colleges 
were considered as ecch'siastieai (‘orporatipns, yet that oiir 
lawyers dp^pow, generally, consider them s lay'”* 

Let it lie iioticcjd, that the old statutes, by using the 
word ecclesiasticos, ecclesiastics, as offe jtLialiy barred 
the heads of houses from mairying, as Fellows. Cniii- 
mer, in the old statutes, pared down the word eededas^ 
ticos to socios, leaving the door wide enough fpr Blasters 
to enter, though too narrow for Fellow s : stifl the ait^ 
thority, even for the marriage of the Masters, was not 
positive, but left room for dispute. The cause was agi- 
tated; and, in the Masters triumphed, jn the 

person of Dr. Goad, and on the ground, that Queen 
Elizabeth’s statutes said nothing on the subject. 

ton. ‘*1798. Toleration of Marriage iii the Universities, 6co. liy 
Charles Farish, B. D. Cambridge. Uodson. 

* Bls^ckstone. Comment. B. i. C. 18** ‘.It has been shewn, that our 
colleges, though in th'^ir discipliDe> in some sort monastic and 
wldMifistkal, yet, f'" their tHondaJtions and fueniial powers, are de- 

ikad ffonmyal charters. 
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AwiveJtss priesthood was first articles of 

eomplai&t i^Dade against the clergy, b^Melanctlion/^ilv^ 
curious X^atin letter to Harry VllL". Nol;vvilhst^ndiug 
this, and, though as the Reformation advStijced, it 
still more cried down, our Virgin Queen ^ther favouma 
iti and though under siielter of hcf own articles (by 
receiving socios, instead of ecclesiasticos), heads of 
houses married, she was determined to keep a sharp 
look*out on their wives. Thus a letter of her’s runs, 
dated 1561. 

The Qiieert^fl Majesty, considering liow’ the pallaces 
** and houses, as well of calhedrull churc hes as of col- 
leges of this realm, lifivti been bolli of aniicjt nt and 
late time, bildtd and enclosed in, severally Jto sustain 
** and keep societies of learned men professing study 
and prayer, for eiiiticatioii of the chtivcii of Clod, 
and so consequently to serve the commonwt aUh ; and 
understanding, of late, tliat within certain of the same 
** hoi^s^ as well the chief governors, as the probenda- 
'ries, students, and members thereof, keep particular ' 
households, with their wives, children, and nurses, 
whereof no small offence growelli to tlie inti?ntion of 
the Founders, and to the qViet and orderly profession 
of study and learning within the same, tk.c.. There- 
fore her Majtsty expressly \tilletli and commandelh, 
that no maimer of person, being cither the head, or 
member of any college, or cathedjall church, \vj|thin 
this realm, shall from the time of the notificaiion 
hereof, in the same^ colkge or cathc^dral church 

» « 

• Tilers i« as curious an English '^ranilritign oMhis in tUe p^btto Li- 
brary at Cambfidcre. 
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• '. , , , * , 

within this n^allttflVoBi the time of the notificatidti 

«^<^ieFeof in tlie bame coTtegc, have, or be p^hnitted tO' 
have, within the* precincts of any aittch college, his 
wife or o?iher w'ornan, to abide and dwell in the same, 
to frequent or haunt within the same college, upon 
pain, that whoso^jver shall do contrary shall forfeit all 
“ ecclesiastical promotions in any, catherirail or colle- 
giatc church or college within this realm.'* 

This royal letter now sounds like barliari^ni. Heads 
of houses not only iiiary, but iiitividwcit, without scru- 
jale, their wives, and have thi‘ir Siouseholds, in college : 
nor is there danger that any iiniv isity-regulatioiis, or 
some act of the Li'^islaUirt , siioiild revive this musty 
letter, or i»ake new statuks, to interrupt their domiestic 
economies. 

Ill the sixth year of her reign, her Majesty did th<5 
University of Camliridge the honour of a visit, an exhi- 
bilion never witin\ssed by tliem before or since; a^^virgia 
Queen, ^ appearing before this learned body, j^d^ftsing 
them in the language of a scholar, but with the tohe bf 
a jsovereign. Princtpum Dicta Lecum Auctoki- 

TATEM APUD SUBOITOS TIETINENT. TAc T£?Or(/s of 

Princes have the authority 6f laus with their subjects^, 
Dixi : I have said. 

Merry Fuller says, all* were pleased '‘with this visit. 
Sure I am, aud subsequent events, and his own words, 
proy^ it, they could not be all pleased : and no English 
university, I trust, would now be pleased to be dictated 

The very words quoted by Sir John Fortesoue, to shew the superio* 
rity of the common 4aw of <i6pgiand over the civil, De Laudi Aug. 
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to in the very language of the.civl^ by an English 
^ucen^ however learned. The Ca^olics were 
pleased ^ the Puritans could not b«^leased ; and many 
of the University, who wore the smiile of ^pprobati^i^ 
were surely not inwardly pleased. ^ 

Thc*spirit of theological controvfp-sy was very busy 
in this reign; first, on points of church discipline, 
between Dr. Cartw light, l/ady ^'rargaret’s professor, 
and Dr. Whitgifl, Master o’f Tiinily College, and Vice- 
chancellor, afterwards ^\rchbibhop of Canterbury: next, 
on some hair-breadth distinctions upon the love of God, 
and justifying failli, between Dr. Baro, Maigaret 
professor, and Mr. Chatterton, Master uf^ Eimnanuel 
College, .‘>dly. By a *0011010 ad Clerum, involving 
some niceties on the points delivered at tit. Mary’s 
Church, by Mr. Barret, Fellow of Gonville and Cams 
College. The first was settled by the deprivation and 
expulsion of Dr. Cartwright; the second by Dr. Barons 
being posted of his [ilace ; and the last by a pusillanU 
moiift and ignominious recantation of Mr. Barret. To 
say nothing of the dispute on <*hurcli discipline, it is 
most evident, from the others, that the favourite 
doctrine in the Univeisitv at thi< time was Calvinism. 


voi., 1. 
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CHAP. VI. 

JAMES I. HIS HEGI.® LITER.^, AND INJUNCTIONS — 

r 

GRACES OF THE SENATE. 

James VI. of Scotland succeeded to the English 
cro>vn in 1G02; inid in his way from the iioitii *o th® 
metropolis, stopped at Ilinchinbrook in Huntingdon- 
shire. The masters of colleges as delegates from the 
university of Cambiidge, waited on him in their robes, 
to expicbs their allegiance, and* to receive a confirinatiou 
of their privileges. This was an interview most delect- 
able to James. He was himself educated at a Scotch 
university, St. AndrewS; and was never moie in l^is 
element, than when surrounded with learned men. He 
was a scholar, though pedantic; a theologian, thougli he 
never forgot, that lie was a king. He was addregjsed in 
a Latin loyal oration by the univeisity orator, Mr. Ro- 
beitNaunlon, whom he could not fail paiticulaily to 
notice, and whom aftei wards, with the title of Sir Ro- 
bert Nauntoii, he made his piincipai secretary of state.* 
He also distinguished with his attention Dr. Montague, 
Master of Sidney College, w^ho w'as afterwards raised to 
be Bishop of Winchester, and appointed to translate 
JapiesS English works into Latin. 

As the king, notwdthstauding his Presbyterij^j^ educa- 
tion, professed now great zeal for the episcopalian re- 
Ibrmation, he took powerful measures to suppress both 
* 

Lloyd’s State'^man aud Favourilo of England, p. d69. 
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popery aiid puritani^in in the An act ot* par-' 

liament was made, that this uiiiversiy should have ^ih^ 
presentation to all church bcnclice^f schools, hospitals, 
and donatives, the patrons of wlijth were popish re«m- 
sanls. Thus, Caipbridge univei^ity had the patronag^'of 
the greater part of prclernu nts (in northern counties 
of England) which had belonged to recusants the sou- 
thern fell to Oxford : and by other measures, to be pre- 
sently noticed, James suppn'ssed both the papists and 
puritans. It appears, also, by his biinging Mr. Syuip- 
son, fellow of Tnnity College, to a jjublic recantation 
before biinself, of a sermon preacl»ed at St. Mary’s, 
that he was a great splitter of hairs in docfriual niattersj^ 
and, for a long wJiile, a professed Calvinist. b 

This reign was a remaikable epoch in our university 
annals. James felt a pride in giving countenance to 
university-men, and in the settling of their disputes. 
But no prince had a more watchful eye ou his preroga- 
tive, nor kept a closer account of debtor and creditor, in 
matt^jTis of state politics. So far as the University fa- 
voured his prerogative, he favoured their privileges.. 
He sided with them in seme instances against the 
townsmen. He first empowered the University to send 
two meiiibeis to the House of Commons, though he 
prevented the tow n* from being made a city : iy all mat- « 
ters, civil and religious, he was for carrying his supremacy 
very high, as he shew'cd before some univeisity-men, at 
the famous Hampton Court Conference. ^ 

Jans^s first introduced in our University subacrip- 

^ Fuller’s Hist, of Cambridge. 

b What may be called a niodc^ratc^Galvinist^i as appears the 

Hampton Couh Conference, in 1003. 

ly q. 
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tions to thcologid. 1 opinions, which were for a long time 
^^'^noscd to evcr\\outh as the term of admission into 
college, though uomnot required, al Cambiidge, of un- 
dergraduates but wIlcIi are still enjoined on every one 
previously to his taking a degree in the L'liiversity. 

The king’s ordory on this subject, nie dated Dec* 

1 6 1(5. They were given iindei his pwn hand,' and de- 
livered in his own person to the vice-chancellor, and 
some of the masters, at Newriiaiket. Tlu) must, lliere- 
fore, I suppose, Ue consideied among their piivdeges, 
particulaily when we take into the account the Bishop 
o/ Winchester’s letter, which was aftei wards sent to the 
vice-chancellor. 

I have sent ^ou his majesty ’5 hand to his own direc- 
tions; I think } oil have no precedent, that evei a iking, 
first with his own mouth, then with his own hand, gave 
such directions ; and thcrefoie }ou shall do vei} well, to 
keep the vviitiiig curloiisl}, and their dhections religiously: 
and to give his majesty a good account of ’em carefully; 
which 1 pray (iod vou may: and so with my lo^e to 
yourself and the icst of the heads, I commit you to 
God. From the Court, the '12th Dec. Kilf). 

Your lo^ ing IMend, 

JvMi:s WlNTOW." 

The ai tides, whith James lequired to be subscribed, 
he called his three dar/iug articles, w Inch embraced au 
approbation of the doctrines, and of all the discipline of 
the chinch as bv law esteblisheJ. The pretence for 
these subscriptil^s was (aid in the disputes of the pa- 


1 iteCu IlcTix, Ad, Cant, 
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pists and puritans :• whether lh<iy weiy at iho time, or 
may now }^e the best expedients, tcyfflay dissensjons «• 
the university, " and to produce hf^iony in the' slate, I 
shall uot in this place inquire ; thmigh it ca&not be out of 
place^to observe,* that a writer* of ^sonui authority in our 
public schools thinks not. « 

By his royal letters, dated 1604, we find James prohi- 
biting unprofitable and idle games, public plays, or ex- 
ercises within five miles of Cambridge; and yet in l6l4 
and 1613 the comedy of Ignoramus was performed by 
his own order, in his own presence, and by university- 
men ; and he himself made a riot in the house, by ||^s 
excessive laughter, because, forsooth, the design of it 
was to turn into ridicule a lawyer of Cambridge, aiid^ indi- 
rectly, the common law of the land ; not to say that he 
himself also sanctioned, the book of Spouts. So much 
for his inajcsty^s consistency. 

His injunctions, &c. sent to the University, were 
of the same character with his rules and subscrip- 
tions; and designed, besides the matter of discipline in 

the colleges, to prevent Catholics, and more particularfy 
^ • 
puritans, from becoming members. 

What sense James put on these articles, is clearly a 
matter of but little moment While he was in Scotland lie 
wasCalviuislical. — This appears from his Comwientary ^ oil 
the Revelations, and his Psalms, and the disputes which he 
was fond of settling with divines ; and so he continued 
till towards Uie close of his reign, when he favoured the 

a Dr. Paley’s Moral Phil6So{)hy. 

^ There is a MS. of this in Maresohaf College, Aberdeen, partly ifritten 
by his majpjty himself. 
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Arminians, if not Anninianism.’" fti the famous dis- 
on'the mcaniiV‘^f the thirty-nine articles^ (those I 
mean called the docWual arlicles) stress is wont i to 
made on the^^rcllgious^^ sentiments of Queen Elizabeth, 
and *tlaine«, witli^ their favourites, the imposers. Janies 
was a changeling, not remarkable for his sincerity, and, 
at all times, an habitual swearer.*’ What signifies it to 
ascertain the sense such a person put on articles of re^ 

» It is llumft who says, though with proper caution, that James I. 
was inscnsibl3^ engaged towards Uic cud ol his reign to favour the 
milder theology of itrminius. Hist. I'.ng. vol. V. p. .572, The evidence 
hdwever, brought by Mr. Toplady, in his Historu- Proof of the Doctrinal 
Calvinism of the Church of Knghuid, \ub 2, sect. xix. shew*, that 
James never po itivelf renounced his doctrinal Calvinism. But what 
matters this? lie distinguished his Anniniau clorgv, because they, at 
the time, wore more favouraide to his prerogative. He made Arininiau 
bishops, because they aided him in iclicving the Catholics, and preached : 
the divine right ol i.ings: James, then ore, must iiavc sanctioned, 
whatever might be the original sense of t lie Articles, an Ann ini an m- 
terpretatiun of them, to give his clergy a leady access to their prefer- 
ments. Accordingly, in his diroctiun.s coiiceniing preachers, the.thiid 
RjiiCiti ia, “that no j>rcacher, of whai title soevei, under the degree of 
a hi&Jiop, or dean, at tlic least, do Iroui heneeforfh, piesnine to preach, 
in any popular auditoiy, the ceep points of predestinalion, ficc. Sec 
Kushworth’s Historical Co!i( ctMUis, \ob I. p. 64. James when in Scot- 
land, abused Episcitpacy, to liuuiouf* the Piesby Icrians; and when in 
T^.ngland he avowed, in the Hampton Court Confeieiice, that his Imniour^ 
ing the Preshy teriaiis, when in Scotland, was mere hypocrisy. In short, 
James wis a politieiae, and would be king in the kiik, or king in 
church — it was all one — king in the courts, and king in the schools; 
wherpv^' he was, he wouM be king. Dr. Laud was one of his favourite 
and he, when Archbishop oi Canterbury, assisted by Charles 
Arniiniaiiism, that it became the public religion of Eng- 

Wiid. 

k 'rhat he was so,'’\^n writinf godly books in Scotland, hear one of 
his countrymen, bis codtempoi'ar/ aud admirer* ** He wold make ^ 
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IjgiQlts faith r Eh/db«th heisclf, as e^cr^ bod} kno\vs^ 

occaoioiiaJl}^ the name of Oodyfer} inevcreiitlv 

not to s^}, blas^hemoudv. f 

In addition to tins ro} il pioccjfing, tlic# I'lmeisilj, 

from time to time,* had p issed %aiu)us scuatUS coiisulta, 
• • • 

oi grac es, tending lowmia the sanic,point, and, also, je- 

latiiig to tlu oftice and ippointment ol a publu oiator, 
the ion of seiiilatoi , the time and ouln loi dispu- 
tations in the pubLc srhools*, fojre thei mtli the duties of 
pioctois and modi latois, and lint ifo uiuis ior any 
alienations nue to piss Ixfoic tluy had been uad in 
time congiLg itions, (l6lC) I ces for i \annnalion to 
Older and luhs igiccd upon b\ the S}ndus foi securing 
the pobli< libi u> (this* was m K)St) lud other mak 
teis too luuniious to be specilnd litre but om, da 
more paitunlirh ronipoiting with tin uhji ct of Qiiten 
stduUs, and Jamtss Rcgia Lilera, should 
not be p jis( d l)>, naincU, tlx eiu( dt oppugn itoiihus 
ecchsia. Anglii nia., nmcLDiiNii oppiifffiff', of the chmch, 
Anotliei passed JuK 16, l(aO>, ' and a thud, iclitmg to 
8ubs( lipiion, passed A iGl \ in roritninalion ol james'% 


ite (kill too 1) iKl U I in liis passion, both in cursinp: and swear- 
ing, and one straine higher, MUiftv, one blisphtinu hot w >ld in his 
better temper sajjlit Hopptd t o»l would not impute tlitin ‘■ins, uid^ 
lay themtohiH cb,u t '.ccint, tht> p^ioceeded tu in p issionc * irag- 
meiits of Scotti‘'h tli''tor\, p H7 That lie xbated not the practice 
when in this eountrj, his countryman flume bears testimony, in hifl 
History of t ngland ^ 

® As Hare’s dates arc*ofttn a good guide to me, as fu as their go, so 
from that period down to 1735, art Dr Pains’s, being taken fi am the* 
aice-rhancellors’ and pi odors’* books, and froiy^n gricc books, and 
othci lecords of the University, and rSvued ana dorreited by him with 


care. 
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orders, &c. Sii ‘h 'powers the chauicellor has cum cor^ 

^^nsu totim acactt^m. (Stat. Eliz. cap.*42|. sub fin.) 

Our readers hav\ heard, in the progress of ojjir 
history, of tjje varioift*. disputes between the Univer-^it^ 
and town, Iklso of the inemornble award made, at the 
instance of Lady M^irgarct. After mentioning the many 
regulations in the University under Henry the VIII th. to 
* James the Ist.’s reign, it may not be ;ni^iss to make a sum- 
mary of sundry articles, and the manner in which they 
were settled, between the University and town. For in 
1524 articles of complaint had been made by the town 
:^aiiist the University. The vice-chancellor’s deputy 
md punished* the mayor, by enjoining him to hold a 
taper of wax in his hand, while kneeling openly before 
an imago of our Lady as a penitent. His oft’ence was, 
maintaining the jurisdiction of his mayoralty against the 
lihertiea oi the University. In 1534 it tvas decreed by 
the Lord Chancellor, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
other lords cominissloiiers, who met at Lajiibcth for the 
purpose, that Stnrbridge fair was in the precincts of the 
tiniversity, and that the vice-chancellor might hold a civil 
court there, for pleas, where a member of the university, 
or a privileged pia son, was one of the parties, and that 
the university should have the inspection of weights and 
measures, &c. together with the right of punishing fore- 
stallers, 8cc. In the year 1547 a letter was sent from the 
privy council, ordering, that the mayor and sheriff should 
acknowledge their offences committed against the proc- 
tors ip Stnrbridge fair, in consequence of not suffering 
^malefactors to be taken to prison,^ who had been com- 
mitted by^ the ^^chancellor. ^iThe precedency of the 
vice-chpdccllor before the, mayor, in all commissions of 
the peace, and other cases where public shew of degrees 
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was to be made, was also determinedyaccording to the 
judgment ff the Earl Marshal o^A^noIaiid; ^id ux 
Jjfames tie First’s reign thoie were thilving's lettertf patent, 
and ail order of the lords of the ^rlvy co^t^il, settling 
and confirming that precedency, witfi other SWatters, that 
were deemed of impf>itanrc'“. • 

James, having in Ins own judginent done so much for 
the University, thought, probaldy, ho should not have 
done justice to himself, had he not hd't them a Jiiemculo 
of his literature. aXnioug the curious books of tlie public 
librai’y is a copy of the l^atin Edition of King James’s 
Works; it is bound i»i Mlvet and gold, with the kingj^,, 
arms ; and was prcseiitt d by the king himst'lf to the 
university. On the binding Jujnes has w ritten, Jacobus 
Jl. D. D. ’rids Eatiu editiou was published in JfjlO by 
Henry Montague, Eishop of Winchester, as before 
observed. Botli tlie ICuglish and Latin Editions have 
portraits of the monarch, from the same painting, but 
the inscriptions are different. 


* Hare, toI. 2, p. 1 19. Vice-chanrcllor^s copy. 

7’he ptcccdeijry of the vioo-oli:uiccllor, after some otli^*r disturb- 
ances, was, at lcnt>;lli determined, in the hiybeit cuurt of Appeal, the 
House o^bords, May 12, Id 17. 



^IIAP. VIL 


CHAULF.S I. — the parliament. — their new 

RANGEMENTS IN THE UNIVEliSITy, AND EJECTION 
OE THE ROYALISTS. ** * 


J AMES loft Ijls (lying injunclions to his son, Charles I. 
jJ) pursue his roiirsc in all ecclesiastical and disciplina- 
rian inattt'.rs, Ti ilc to this injunction, in favour of the 
University, C’liarh^s, on the 4th of March, lOGf), sent 
from Ne\vmark(‘t, wlnne he then resided, injunctions, 
orders, and directions, \^llich contained, among some 
other rcigulalions, that all his father’s orders at any time 
sent to the Uiiiv(‘rsity should be duly observed % and put 
in execution; but he invested tlie University vvitli no 
new powers. 

These injunctions were sent to Candnidge at a time 
when Charles was engaged in the most s(:rious disputes 
with his Parliament, w hich, at length, breaking out into 
civil war, overspread, like a storm, the whole country. 
The stofm reached Cambridge; the University sided 
with the King; several of the colleges sent him their 
plate and money ; and when the King's party w^as over- 
pow^^red, his University friends shared in the defeat^. 

In 1641, w'hcn the Parliament had shewn a design of 
abolishing C])i |gifep aey, thc^ University addressed them 

A 

• Dr. Parris's MS. Extracts. 

^ Querela Cantabngiensis, 
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the most humble i^ianiier, in favour of /heir pri^ilogrti'S 
aud possessions, in April l641, in ^/lin, mul in# the 
Mtiy follftwiiig, in English. f * 

The House gave the subject #n he:irmj|# ami Dr. 
Hackct„ formcrl} Follow of Trinity .Col k go, and llnm 
Bishop of Litchhold and CovtiriV, Jliiade an elaborate 
defence of tliosc ancient foiindaiioiis ; but it did not pro- 
duce the desired effect. 


The following is the English address ® : 


To the Honourable the Knights, Citizens, and Bur- '^ 
gesses of the Ilouhc of Coimnons in Piuliainent 
assembled. 


The humble Petition of the University of Cambridge, 
Sheweth, 

‘‘ 'Jliat your Petitioners having heard of divers sugges- 
tions offered to this Hoiioiirablc House, by W'ay of 
renioiistrance, lending to the subversion of cathedral 
churches, and alienation of those lands, by which they 
are supported, being the ancient inheritance of the 
church, founded Aud bestowed l^y the fcligious bounty of 
many famous aud renowned kings and princes of this 
land, and other benefactors, both of the clergy and 
laity, and establisliej and confirmed unto them bj the 
laws of this kingdom, and so accordingly have been em- 
ployed, to the advancement of learninj^j|be' encourage- 


* From Mr. I^obert Smyth^s MS. 
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ment of studen\s, and preferment* of learned men, be- 
sidesrinany othervrry charitable uses. , 

May it pleased this Honourable Court, out of th|eb’ 
great wi9di<i(m and Wnder care for the cherishing of 
learning and fu.^liering of the studies and pains Qf those 
who have and do (fevote themselves to the service Cjf, the 
chinch, graciously to protect and sceiue those religious 
foundation^ from ruin and alienation: and v\ithal to take 
Older that they may be leduced to the due obseivance of 
their statutes, and that all innovations and abuses, >vhieh 
have, by some miscaniages, crept in, may be lefoinied; 
that so the students of oui University, which, the pre- 
sent feais, both aie and will be much sadded and de- 
jerted, ma} lie the better invited to pin sue theii studies; 
and tlio places themselves disposed to the most service- 
able and dcseiving nifii, accoiding to their fust institu- 
tion; and } 0 ur Petitioucis, as in duty bound, shall ever 
pray/’ 

Maich 4, 1642, The Earl of Holland, Chancclloi 
of the University, lepresented further, in the House of 
Louis, the alarms and appieherisions of the Univeisity, 
when the l^oids in Paj|iament ouleied, that the col- 
leges, chapels, libiaiies, schools, and other buddings of 
the said*" Univeisity, should expeiieuce no outrage or 
violence; and the Eail of Essex, in March 7, 1642, 
had given oulcr, to the same effect, to all colonels, lieu- 
tenaVit-colonels, captains, and all olher officers under 
his , command But the stoim soon took a most vio- 
direction, ‘ " - 

‘ ^ The Uiiiversny liad,’as already observed, sent their 


io!a Cantabii^'ensis. Preface. 
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plate ro the King; partly for its securi<iy'; and partly to 

supply the royal necessities : and the P^'j.rliament issued a 
command; ‘entitled an Ordinance ibr regulating the 
University of Cambridge^ &c. witl^fui] powers to cye^t 
such Masters aiid^ Fellows of colleges as .opposed the 
proceedings of Parliament. Accordingly, numerous 
persons, ‘^'botli Masters, Fellows, and Students of col- 
leges^ viz. such as refused to take the covenant, as it 
was called, were ejected, * After which, I rnight licrc 
speak, of a military cpiarleri'd in the colleges ; of libra* 
ries and treasures ransacked ; of cliapcls dishonoured ; 
of service books tom to pit'ces in tlic University 
church; of jiiclures and prints burnt in^tlic market^^*' 
place; of coins reimjKv'ed; of bridges, groves, and 
w6o(ls, cut down 

till the places of the ejected Masters and Fcl- 
loWvS, such persons were ap[)oinled as in general ap- 
proved the measures of Parliament, and a Committee 
for the reformation of tlie Ibiivcrsity was ajipointcd in 
1(),50: from that time, Oliver Cromwell had for several 
years a strong party in the University, licarty approvers^ 

of iiis nicasnrcfe, both at luune and abroad'’; but these 

. ! 

I 

a Quercia Cant.abrigicnsis, p. 13.^ 

^ See the Omva pacj.s, ad illustrissimum oelcissimuinq, Oliveruin, . 
Tleipublicae Ang. Soot. & Hib. Doniinuni Protectorem, do* Pace, cuui 
feederatis BcJgis, feliciter sancita: Caroien Cantabjigien^e. Cam- 
bridge, The principal writers were, Dr. Seaman, Master of 

Peter House, Vice-chancellor; Dr. Arrowsmilli, Master of Tiiu. Col. 
and Reg. Professor of IJivinity ; Dr. Tuckiwjj; Master of St. Ahn^s; 
Dr. Whiehcot; Dr. Cudworth, Master of Clare Hall; Dr. DiJIing- 
ham, Master of Kininanuel ;*Dr# Ddport, Greek^Professor, of King's; 
Dr, Worthington, of Je.sus, Editor of Mr. Jo^^h Mede's Works ; 
Francis Fane, Armiger, Ernman. See, ^ • - • 

U is certaiTi, that many of Oliver's pacty wished to make him 
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transient; and as his mandates were, by i 
grace passed by\hq University blotted out of the re- 
gistei^Uooks, I shal^not enter on tliese subjects here. 


matters were 


King j and th^ is in print^ remarkaUte tfialogne between him and one 
who espoused his cav.se op the subject; of \iliich I am reminded here, 
by some Greek lines, ; igced i. V. T. C. Socius, in the Oliva Pacis# They 
begin — i 

Ayfxwy Bd'riXfj, tt$t '"5' ■ 

OU ^r/jiiTov T«T7tiv TiUHfX^'iiJitx^'ori^Qy.) 

and end— ^ 

O'jTUfC "orntr erot \ao{ tvn/tpt;fxtt<rft eevern^^ f/, 

Ov* aya9ov woXox,Oigavi»j* xot^avo; rj-w. 


» Apr. 27, ICdl. Dc Mandatis Oliveri ex Registro delendis. 
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CHAP, viiig/ 


CHAB^tlSS II.’s HESTOUATION 111% NEW ARRANGK- 

,;^^||ENTS, AND EJECTION OF THE OXilVERlANS. 


At the Restoration, such of the ro^yal party as were 
then alive, who had been ejected from their offices, 
were reinstated ; those put in by the Parliament ejected ; 
and Charles the Second, Feb. 0, lOUO, :jt the begin-, 
ning of his reign, sent^his royal injunction to the V^ice- 
cjjianccllor and heads of the Univ^siiy. August 3, i(36l, 
he, also, ordered, that Magdalen, Fmnianiiel, and 
Sidney Colleges, should be received into the Cycle for 
proctors, taxors, and scrutators : he also, in succession, 
sent various otlier orders relative to the government of 
the University, the degrees of bach(di>rs of arts, oppo- 
nencies in divinity, disorders in the Regent House, 
preachers wearing long hair and perukes, against prcacJi- 
ing from book, with other particulars ; and to the various 
queries sent by his command to the IJiiiversily, were 
retui4ted answers expressiv^^bf a ready obedience, as 
agreed on, in a meeting of the Heads and Presidents, 
August 9, ltj75. 

In general, Charles enjoined, that the business of 
subscriptions should be resumed, and continue as it was 
in his father’s and *^raiid father’s reign. Among hfs new 
regulations were, tfeat* Lady Margaret’s preacliers’ ser- 
mons should be dispensed witl/; and that, in conferring 
honorary degrees, knights ’and baronets should iJe con- 
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sidered as nobles. Charles’s last communication with 
t]b^ University related to penalties for not performing 
bachdior of arts exe!icise. 

. Agreeablj^ to the cj'der of things now established, the 
University - experienced another^ change. Charles was 
not favourable to either the theological or political opi- 
nions of the Puritans, who, under him, therefore^^e- 
came subject to deprivations similar to what tRi^^byal 
party had under the ParIkiJ$bht ; they who would not 
subscribe, nor conform, were obliged to abaiv^on their 
University preferments. I shall not discuSs the merits 
of the <?^sc now : there were men on each side of great 
abilities, equally excelling in the learning which cHstiu- 
guished those times ; and the prosumption is, ^ that most, 
on each side, who ctiose to abide by their principli^s, 
and relinquish their preferments, were men of some 
worth ; and by very many oiir both sides tlie latter was 
preferred. 

Whoever wishes to inform himself relative to the 
royal party ejected, may consult Wood’s Athense Oxo- 
nienses, and Mr, Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy, to- 
gether with the Querela Cantabriglcnsis, published in 
1647- Dr. Calamy’s Abridgment of Mr. Baxter’s 
History of his Life aiK ^^ imcs, Mr. Pierce’s Vindiciae 
Noncoiiformislaruiii, together with Neal’s History of 
tile Puritans, unfold the principles and characters of 
such as were ejected under Charles the Second. 

For iny;:bwn part, in the progress of this work I shall 
pursue the same line of conduct as was pursued by the 
learned and candid Thomas Bak^K who, in his MS. 
History of St. ^John’s College, Csmbridge, frequently 
alluded to in this^ work as being now in the British 
Museum, gives to the Jiberal and eminetit of each 
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j^llrty *a due portion* of his respect. Happily for my- 
self, if not^ satis%lorily to bigots of any party, J Un- 
dertake to plead the cause of liberty and littTature^ not of 
party-politics, an(l^doi|t|iieering, ^enoiiiu ing controver- 
sies. I am writing a history ciicumscnj^d within fads, 
in little room will be ieft for panegyrics, 

invectives. 


rOL. I* 





DISSENTIENTS. 


Hers:^ ins a proper history : fef w« 

are now come to that period, when oiu University 
settles in its present form, encircled with p^vileges and 
statutest^; producible, like die English constitution, as it 
now exists; but, like that, fluctfikting, and depending, 
as wc have hitherto seen it, on j^tblic opinioi)|^for what 
it may heri&after become. ' ' ’ 

But, though this may bj^a proper stop, it Would be a 
bad stand. Our Uni versityv history admits of more 
variety than can be detailed in limits so circumscribed, or 
than 1 shall attempt to introduce Its economy has 
never been realized, and some ^ its statutes, m the very 
moment of their novelty, became obsolete. It has 
been said, that Archbishop Abbot’s, 1^/dj^^^and thty 
will be pleased at lusty w as a great miscarriage ; and that 
Archbishop Laud’s, for tl\>ere is no end of^ield- 

ing, was great policy. But be the policy as great as it 
xnay, old’customs, like old laws, must yield to natural 
feeling and public sentiment. From whatever the mind 
revolts, tbierc must be a falling off; it cannot settle, like 
, that eternal truth which cleaves to^ our hearts ; it must 
either sink into disuse, or become Jpatter of unmeaning 
form* ^ . 

History possesses its quiet description of facts, iti 
distinct periods, its reguFar round of story. These we 
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look ^ for, of course : wc like information, and are 
pleased to hear^^f things as ihcy are. But what gifes 
interesj: to histor/is, that, which sometimes dis(/irbs our 
repoSe; the bold j^oje^feg point^wliich tix^lhe aUeutiOn, 
and command oflr a^iralioii; its divisions, diss^m- 
tionSjp* revolutions, and vvar» : as iiv the natural world, 
ex})ect what is orderly ; are pleased with the 
glidi% stream, \^^lh the^pacious iueado\|^.;,with gar- 
dens that are decorated w^if'^llowcrs, and h3ag standing 
thick with corn. But then there’s Iho burst t)f elements ! 
— we gaze with wonder at the storm; and are earned out 
of ourselves by the oarthcjuakc and volcano, w]^h bears 
away alt around it. • 

Jn iioti^ng is th<?re tt^orc form-flity than in accounts of 
tlie establishment and 1 online of public institutions; and 
the di‘<cipline of a univer^fy is almost proverbial: I 
have aimed to keep in ifte liglit^on, regular track but 
imiversilios are coiict rned with that mighty microcosm, 
the little ,AVor Id, man; and wlial imfoJds ampler 

varieties, what displays greater energies, than llio hiUTian 
mind? Ifcn^^ it is, that literature, winch has its private 
pursuits,,^' its 1?alin stiidiesy Its enthnsiaslic dreams, its 
philosopliic repose, has, also, its public <lis|)utes, its 
bold^innovations, its religi^i^r dissentions, and its op- 
positions to established authorities. Ami tlm circum- 
stances which •seem to interrupt its order, and to break 


in on its quiet, are rrefpiently those, which, by letting 
in a little variety, and by giving it something’-^^of a secu- 
lar cast, render itj^more acceptable to the worl^, and 

'jf 

give a character to liistory. • • 

And even those viho are wedded to the retirement of 
academical life, like the occasional bustle, *thjp busy 


operation^ and the more tumultuous proceedings^ as 
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ifccordcd in history : the poet liiiriself awakens ' fron» 
hill dreams, his love of ^uiet, and li^Tenly contempla- 
tions; Oowley and Giay have their bairns, but they 
must attend on olhcixoccasioa|^ O severi Religio 
lodi, would not be a suitable mbl^ ’cven foi a Univcrsity- 
liistojy. 

It was intended, agiecably to these views, aftet*'gi^ng 
a gcneiul^ytlinc of the hi|^ry of (q|^pr University, to 
have sclectbd, fiom the nfhsl^ of materials, in different 
periods, some of whe more sti iking incidents and public 
disputes, not as pciccived ineiely m theological and 
political -gpeculations, in wliich foim they beloiijg more 
immediately to our history of liteiatine, but ds exhi- 
bited in the c\amples pf active spirits, dispr|i||ing, en- 
foiciiig old laws, oi labouring aftei innovations: in 
shoit, of diifeicnt classes polemics, controversial- 
ists, oppugncjs, refoimists, and of the University at 
large, as divided occasionally in the persons of its mem- 
beis into paities, by the clasJiing of opinion, and the 
mutual opposition of eaili othei’s measures. 

But 1 must speak of these things in a veiy summary 
way, boi rowing, foi the most pait, the "words of the 
Monthly Magazine, wJieie I have tn ated of them a 
little more at huge, imder^tlie ai title, Dissentients*, a 
geneial word, chosen for convenient o, and, indeed, I 
thiiilv, not unsuitable to the place. 

Leaving unceitam histories to take thcii own course, 
suffice it to say, that Britain was, at an early period, 
uujtteti to Rome; consequently, the academical con- 
trot cisies, earned on through a long period, would be 
on the points of tlie^ Romish faith, variegated, at 


“ fn tUe Cantabricmna. 
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lengthy by the metUphysical disputes of the favourers of 
the renowiied-^^j^iHOOLMEN/ Doctors Subtilvi, Pro- 
fun<^u«, Aiigelicits, irrefragabilis, nii»;*bilis, apJ»robatus, 
resoliitus, siugul^s*^'^| 0 r So<j(us, Albeftus ' Magnus, 
Thoipas Aquinas, aiicf others, distinguished by 

his peculiar mode of reasoning or feeling, had his ap- 
pmpfiate favourers. ThjL\se polemical digladiators di- 
vided all literaryitistitutio|[S,^ each being rejtoned fiere- 
tic by some one or other. 

Next succeeded the Xo/A/n/s, the followers of Wick- 
liffe, in Edward I II. 's reign, WickJiflfe, indeed, was of 
Oxford^ but bis doctrines \soon reached Cambridge,; 
and excited controyersy in the University and neighbour- 
ing vilW^cs ; for we find comniissioricrs visiting every 
college in 1410“, searching out these ^‘ heretical pra- 
vitics and about forty after, several Lollards of 

Chesterton were obliged to abjure. One of the opi- 
nions of the latter^ will appear very singular, That 
priests ^Vcre incarnate devils*'/’ 

During the reigns of Henry VII I. Edward VI. 
Mary, and .Elizabeth, the term Dissentient may be 
variously applied. Sometimes he dissents from Henry, 
and some of his favourite doctrines ; at other times, he 
is a Protestant, dissenting from Catholics; at others, 
a Catholic, dissenting from iVobislants. • Whichever 
way he moves, he is a *conH‘t, causing commotion. 
For the King or Queen, for the time beii^, infiuenccs 
college matters, as well as tht' concerns of church and 

« Anil 11 Hen. IV. H. MS/ 

An account of these latter, together their opinions, ^was copied 
by an industrious inquirer iiito\hose matters, from the MS. Register of 
Gray, Bishop of* Ely, dated ^57. 
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state: Masters and Fellows, as ile have seen, and 
therefo,rf say tlie Ic'^s now, were promoted or 

displaced, according to the rjpjigioi^ of the supreme 
magistrate : jftid we A c at di^^Unie the Chancellor 
himself, as being .Papist, (F *^i:)eak ‘of Bisliop Gar- 
diner) ronfiiied in tlib Tower. 

Duiing the cl\il commotions in this country, In tlie 
time of the<nvll wais, Episcopalians were dissentient 
against the Parliament. All soon becanr confusion- 
Dr. Beale, Master* of St. John’s, Dr. Martin, Master 
of Queen’s, and Dr. Sterne, Master of Jesus, were 
■ imprisoned four years Bti the 1 ower. Dr. Richard 
Holswoilh, also, the Vice-chancellor, befoie the end 
of his year, was iinpilsoned, first in Ely llotise, and 
afterwaids in the Tower: and Di. Cosins, Master of 
Peter House, Dr. Pask^^ Master of Clare Hall, 
Dr. Lancy, Maslei of Pembroke, together with other 
Masters, almost all the Fellows, and many students, 
'^were removed from their respective colleges ». 

The Act of Unifoimity, passed in Chailes the 
Second’s leign, caused the clergy to fail into theh 
ranks: tlieie, however, still continued some rebellions 
spirits, called Pi pit a ns, who made waifire on the 
cstablislicd chinch. They cted to it on account of 
the liahilB <?f the clergy, the ^sulpliee, tippet, and corner 
rap, together with the lirig in mairiage, the canons aixl 
ecclesiastical courts in general; all became the objects 
of Ihe^r rciigious ablioiience. The diflerertt orders pf 
the clcigv, and the whole system of diurch-governmcnt, 
e 3 tabbshed in the preceding s-eigns/were, in like manner^ 

^Mr. Walltfir’s Sufferings of ttie Clergy of the Church EngJan^^ 
Ill; 2d part, and Quercia CantabrigiensiK 
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offensive to them. • They objected to the discipline of 
the churc^i^ dociqucs ; accordingly; disap- 

provh^ the teiiijs of confonnily; they were set aside 
from their henefi^j[^Sj>^^fcoiit ^^00 clergy^ncn, in diffe- 
rent ^arts of Englandj 'Were obliiyc d jo relinquish their 
livings ill the churchy and many \wre ejected from the 
University of Cambridge. Among thesi*; wore Dr. 
Tuckiicy, IMastOr of John’s College^^c^ Dr. Dell, 
Master of Cains, Dr. Kadler, aMasler of Magdalen, 
Mr, Holdcroft, fellow of Clare Hall, the fatlier of the 
Dissenteis in Cambridgeshire^ and Mr. Ray, the Na- 
turalist, , the Fellow of Trinity : tlie latter rather resign- ,^ 
cd, than was ej(‘cted from, his fellowship, in lC62, 
not choosing to conipry willi ilie Act of Uniformity ^ 

Having thus spoktai of bodies of dissentients, we 
might pas§ on to indivi^gls. We have already men- 
tioned three in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, who maiutuined 
controversies, which at the time much divided the Uni- 
\crslty: Dr. Cartwright, 011 Chnrcli Discipline; Dr.*f 
Baro, Margaret-Piofcssor, on Justifying faith; Mr. 
Barrett (I'eUgw of Gonvillo and Caius Culleges) in lus 
Concio ad Cleruni, on cV*rlaiu theological dislinctions 
upon the Five Points.” ThO result, towards the first, 
was, as before observed,* lixpulsion from the Univer- 
sity; to the second, the nbandoiiinent of hi^s professor- 
ship; to the Itist, public reenutation. 

We might next proceed to speak of the case 
of Nonjurors; but, as generally speaking,^ thosp 
who did not chorise to lake the oaths, at the Revo: 
liltion, were quiet, as jvUvS the case of Mr. Tlioma^ 

a Mr. Calamy's Abritl^. of Baxter’s Ijifc and Times, with an Account 
of Ejected or Silenced Ministers, ^after the Restoration in ItJGO. 
Vol. II. p. 77, and Vol. 111. m 
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Bilker, our Socius Ejectus, we shall, for the sake df 
brevity, pass on to Mr. Thomas ^ 

Thfs*, gentleman, then, was Fello\Wor Sidney^Sussex 
Oullege, whppiiblishei^.aii^' CtjlOTfeology for the Truth of 
ihd: Christian ] Religion,” in 170o ; ^but what created most 
stir Mas, his Discourse on the Miracles of our Sa- 
vioui in which he aims to shew that they were spiritual, 
and m‘\cr,v!htciiilly performed. He is generally classed 
witli Mr. Flobbes and Mr. Collins, among the unbe- 
D issEiVriKNTs, though he treated liis oppo- 
nents as unhelievcrs, maintaining, that they liad chosen 
to consider him as insane, because they could not 
answer his arguments. His book being in different 
parts, he addressed to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and different bishops, whom, as well as the Queen (for 
he also addresses her at ih^\pnd with some poignancy) 
lie treats in a most ironical, sarcastic stylo of language. 
Being prosecuted, and convicted in the court of King's 
Bench, he was sentenced to one year’s imprisonment. 
His writings — for he had previously published several 
treatises — had, as we must suppose, much agitated the 
University ; and he iiad been obliged to resign his fel- 
lowship, not indeed through expulsion, but for positively 
refusing to reside the accusfonied lime allotted for resi- 
dence, by^ the College statutes. One of his treatises, 
whieh indeed he had delivered in the forln of a sermon 
in college, he addresses, with some corrections, in a very 
serious mamjer, to Dr. Fisher, the Master» and to the 
FelloMiij of this college*. • 

» The Exact Fitness qf the TiiKe, in which Christ teas manifested in the • 
i'#. deswindratedhy n*!f(i^nsljhe Objections of the Old fientiles^ 

onsdof Modern Unbelievers,, 172*2. 
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Next may be meiilteucd his friend, Mr. William Wins- 
ton, Fello\% of Hall, and surccssor to Sir Isaac 

Newton in the Luclisian^^pro fosse >rslup of Mathoiiiatics. 
The doctrine about, wbl^f^o was^iiost zealous was Arl- 
anism:^ the leadiifg points of his jha^ry being these; 

that the testimonies for liiis sort* of eternity, whic h 
alone we find for a good while after the Council of Nice 
itself, are a demonstration, that the real eort^teniity of 
the Son with the Father, or fiis proper eternal genera- 
tion, was then utterly unknown among Christians; and 
that it was no part of the sacred apostolical or Christian 
doctrine. Tlie co-erjuality and oo-etemity of the Holy 
Spiiit he opposc^d on a similar ground.” He believed 
Christ to be (h al, but a ci raled Clotl, and was most active 
and zealous in spreading the doctrine in the world and 
the University ; l)ecoining, al’ lengtli, a dissentient, both 
from the doetrimj and discipline of the church ; think- 
ing it his ofiice, as a divine, to lift up his voice like a 
trninpet. His doctriiK\s some* of them enforced in the 
heart of the University, excited much controversy, ^nd 
roused the indignation of some of its members. In* 
1710 he >vas deprived of (lis professorship, and, after 
being convened and questioned, he was expelled 


•The entire history of A'tr, Whiston, while at CambritJgi* is af^ 

ter his IIistoricat, Phkfact, i^iciixod t<i Ins Piumitivi: Chhis 
Ills Letttr to the Karl of Nottingham contain^ a .sumniaiy of his Ariau 
Controversy ; and the curious prattiiiig Mcmoiis of his Life aiu^ Writ- 
ings, written by Iiimsrlf, and published in 1741>, clearly protja that 

some of his learned friends at Cambridge weie little more orthodox^thaii 

• ^ 

himself: as to Sir Isaac Ncwton,*he must be confidered as a u/en/ du- 
sentien^j he had a creed of his own, witH which he did not disturb the 
Univei*sity, Mr. Hopkin Haynes*,acc«uiit Or aim will shew wfiat that 


was. 
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Dr. Ricbai’d Bentley was first *sludeiit of St/ John’s, 
and afterwards went to Trinity, of society he was 

appointed Master in 1700, He ' was a ^ du^sentient 
Miougli on* a differc^,it gro^]^^ in his 'own “ college he 
curried hlrnsclf ^oo peremptory a manner towards non- 
jurors. One contest he had with fits college, which was 
cairied on for twenty years; and another wi^ Dr. Mid- 
dleton and the University, which ended in a sentence of 
contumacy being pronounced against bin i, and he was 
accoidingly deprived of bis degree \ Nor it till 
alter a resistance of more than, ten yfears that he re- 
assniued, by mamlanius, from the Court of King’s 
Bench, his doctor’s degree ; but, thus, after a long con- 
flict, and mafly viokut bruises,*^ he obtained a complete 
,trium])li over the University, 

- 

'I’hfiii freshly vip arose the doughty knight. 

All healed of liis hurts and woundes wide. 

SritViEn. 

'What was called Methodism \\as considered, at il» 
rise, as a great disturber pf the (piiet of our universi- 
ties. The first person at Cambridge who appears to 
have been much iiiflucnccjl by Methodism, or at least 
who excited any opposition as a dissentient on that 
account,' at Cambridge, was Mr. John Berridge, Senior 
Fellow of Clare Hall, who, occasionally preaching in the 
pulpit of St. Mary, gave great offence to the Unive^*- 


* 'Various little pi^blications were directed against him : those pf the 
greatest consequenwto him must ha* e been those 'written by Dr. 
dleton ; for they affected his \cputation as a scripture critic, and were; 

by men emine^ 'as cities themselves. Bishop PCarce’s obser* 
vations may be seen in his Works, published aflejr bis death. 
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eity, Ae formed no^^Mirty, at tlie time, which openly 
countenance^ hin^^i^ tlie University, biU he so^ Jiad 
many ad^iirers in the toMii and county. ITjie Fellows, of 
Clare l!alj,‘ it seems, dij»|l|ied of hbn in n way creditabli? 
to themselves, and •acceptable to Mi^J^errids^e, by giv- 
ing him a college livib^, which was liferlon, in Bedford- 
shire. Thi^^'as in 17o5. 

Mr. Berridge, tlicretbre, though lie was no loiter to bo 
heard of as a dissentient at ‘St! Mary's chui>Ji, became 
another Hoi croft," by preaching througb*C’iinl)ri(lgcshire, 
Bedfordshire, and IJiiJitingdonshire, in bouses and 
barns, as well as his own pulpit : he even sent forth lay- 
preachers ; many dissenting churches now in llioso coun- 
ties were originally formed of Ins disciples; and some 
gentlemen of the University, in about 1768, were a good 
deal formed in Mr. Berridge's school. 

The principal doctrine of this popular preacher (for so 
he became) related to the terms of acceptance with God, 
which, he taught, was to be obtained, only through faith 
ill the complete righteousness of Jfjsus Christ, who, as 
perfect God and perfect man, Mas fitted to be mediator • 
between God and man. llf was a strict Trinitarian; 
though he did not affect to be a school divine. lie was 
not unlearned, but used to de<?ry learning, and bis manner 
>vas deemed very eccentric^; but bis doctiiiies Mr. 


a He wa& author of a book entitled The Religious World unmask* 
ed — Pray, come and peep;” but the Epitaph on' his tombstone, whiten 
by himself, will best explaiti both his doctrine and his manner: ‘UITere 
lie the remams of John Berrid<*e, late Vicar of Eyerton, and an ithie- 
|iant servant of Jesus Christ, who^oved his Mast^^nd bis work; and, 
^ter running on his errand many years, ^as caught up to wait on him 
above. Reader! art thou bom again?* (NoT salvation without a new 
birth). J was born ii^sin, Feb. 17^16^ remainW ignorant of my fatten 
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Beriii^e jflfwintained to be those isf the Church of Eng- 

Dix Johu Jeob was of Peter House, of v/hich so- 
ciety he was confirmed FelloW,>in I76l fdie was a dissen- 
tient of a descx’ntion q&lte iJic r^veise to the foniier. 
His reputation strh^d high us a scliofar, and what particu- 
laily alaimod the Hmvej'sity \\ as, liis underlalcing to give 
lectures on the C«rc<‘k Testament, at liis omu house in 
Cambiidge. In these, he broached doci-iines repugnant 
to the thirty-nmc articles; and a genci al der w^as 
issued, foi bidding any to attend his lectures in statu pu- 
pillari. ^ 

Without detailing the particulars of Dr. Jebb’s opinions, 
I can only rethark, generally, tbey were Sociniau, tlie pro- 
minent points being, that Christ was a mere man, and 
the doctrine of philosophical ncc(‘ssity. But his name 
stands related more iinniediately with a plan for public 
annual examinations of all under-graduates, in statu 
pupillati, not excepting fellow -eomrnoneis and noble- 
men. This subject gieatly agitated this literary body 
for two years : for Dr. Jebb’s politics and theology 
were supposed to be coihhined with it. His Resolu- 
tions w^cre leceived in the Senate House, and set 
aside by a small majoriU', though supported by some 
of ihe^mo^t learned imnibeis of the University, and 
countenanced by the Ckaiicelloi. 

In the ensuing October, Dr. Jebb published another 
p^n, wdiich met with a similar fate, rejected by a small 

state till 1730; proudly on f ith and works for salvation, till 

^1751; admitted to Everton MCarage 1755; fled to Jesus, for refuge, 
1756; fell asleep in Chnsf Jan, 1793.'^ Memoir\ of the Life and 
fi^ritings of Hobeit Hobimon, 05.^ ^ 
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inaJorit;f in numbers, tiiougb suppoited by of 

talents; 110 fess th&n ele\en doclois, six prof0ili»eiiti and 
eight tutor^i^of colleges, being in favour of the grace; 
and only six d<^tors, three professois, lad ^ix college 
tutors, who \oted against it On on? sido, rainier*, Hali- 
fax*', Pbwel% and their friend'!, thought that the intro- 
duction of Dr. Jebb’s plan into, the Umveisit), would be 
auothei Trojan horse. 


•ftinc etenlm fit is apcrit Casbaudri fulmi'S 

Oui. ViRCIt. 


Law a, Pule} s Watson ^ Tyiuhittfi, Plumptrc**, Lam- 
bert', &c. were waim on the otllei, 4.1nnkidg, that public 
annual examinations would improve the con&titnliou of 
the Univeisity. In this state ol things man} literary 
skhmishes ensued, aiidimuh small sliol was discharged 
on both bides. One tuu t, triilitiid, A LefUr to the 
Author of an Obseivation,’^ wiitlen by Dr. Powel, was 
leplied to, and witli mutii point. It was anonymous; 
but known to be wiitten b> Priscilla, a lady, who, under 
Unit signature, so snuiilly iej>iied to Dr. Hallifax, in the 


* Di.Farixioi, afuiwanK mistci of, Fmtnanuel. 

Bishop Hallifdx, at Ihc tiino piolt'.sor of civil law 

« Dr. Powvl, masti j of St John’s ^ 

Dr. Law, master of PtUr Housv, afterwaiUs bishop of Carlisle. 

* The late archdeacon Paley 

f Dr. Watson, regiu? professor of divinity, now bishop $t, 
David’s. 

f Mr. Robert 'fyrwhitt, ol J#sus,Colhjge. 

Dr. PluiKiptre, mastei of Queen’s. 

^ Mr. Lambeit, then Hreek professor 
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as to have made th^late aichdea^Jh Paley 
that the Lord'had bMd Sist^iainto 
the a ^^OI^an * ” ^ 

I)i Jtbh, alter finding his proposed ||aprd*^ments itn- 
successful, r( signed ins Mviqgs in the chinch, left the 
University, eomniented pliysicidH irf^iondon, where also, 
he inneli dislmgiiished lumsdf as a politieianc 

i\nd thus far, as a nij^ly sentinel, ha\e f been keep- 
ing watch among the d< tld * but the cork crows, and I 
am w lined of lift appioaeh of da) it is time to depart. 
It would l)( d( licate, and diffn|Jt, to attend minutely to 
reel lit disputes, and living ciiuactei-a: so, m imitation of 
thosi w! o have preceded me in tins poal, I shall do little 
moie til j i altiide to sonic limits of iioloiuty, that have 
passed in oui own time, nid gn<. the dates of them. 

(^f tins kind was the great agit.ition comic eted with 
Mr Roheit TviwhiUS questions, pioposed loi diseussfori 
in the divinii}^ m I ouls, llic lun i i r d of 177 ib or the be- 
ginning ot 1771 f and hi> gr*n < l( 1 unioving subscrip- 
tion to articles of 1 luh fio n nth men on t king Uiiiver- 

‘ Pii^cilli was known tc 1)c M»-» Tobb, tl e wift oT Dr Jebb 

^ Om of tht qacstnim 11 k ie»,ius pr ftssoi, l)i Ritheif it’q ^ould 
not s Ikr to Ik p iposed, ^iid “4^ pt scd naualiv s of ins i 1 «»nt 

withly what, (tmy i< Di Jebb’^wuil ) “.'ll! o\ei Fn^Hnd,* The 
que 1 n whii li Mi 1 difLiidcdm »y be seen m > sh p W il le piefate 
to hi«! Iheolo'^ual Ticn to * 

Thf f rm of th i< e, tor th< rcmo\ al of subscription, was as follow-^* 
Rla* tat \o IS lit illi qui niunia scbolastu a in res; us stituti-, contenta 
Oicpl^verunt, in po&Uiim sibi cortetssam habtant i^ritnm pro graduin 
facilitate snsi ipiendo, etsi tubus aiticulis m cinone tiicesittlo 
sexto comprebensis jkon subscript 1 iqt * 

Dr Jabb^s Woiks, as edited by Dr Disney, vol f 
, J.ctter& on fecBscRiPijoN, p 207. 
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$ity degrees; the sbmjg of tlu so question gnat 
ferment ainotfg all paitics in the Univeisity^j^^ine. 
This was nx 1771; in \\hich >ear, (I)ecefnbej^ft',^'{|^eti- 
tion, higae^y e^umcrotis body of mnlei giaduatts, and* 
presented by C^awfouL feUow-^omiiumer of QuieiV4 
College, •was also pi^eutedto the Mco,^liauctiloi, on the 
same subjects ^ 

Of this kind also, was the triAl ni the \ u e-<. hanctllor s 
court, of Ml, W^ifltum Fiend*, ttllow, and tutoi ol Jesus 
College, pubBsliing a pamphlet, tntitieil, Peart and 
Union,” wilhin di%e pncuict of the Uiuveisity. In this 
were passages, said to defame the est iblislud t huK li, the 
ecclesiastical courts, and the ehaiacUis ot ‘the clergy. 
This was ui 1793. Tilt pamphlet .was, 6 ii one side, 
attacked by twenty-seven me inbeis of the Umveisity, 
but met with respeetable support on the other. Noi 
has! there Keen any foim ol a public accusation, 
since the days ol Winston, whieh has e\(it(d so much 
inteiest, as well liom its length, as tlu abilities of the par- 
ties, toncemed on both sides, lliis meinoiabJe aflair ter- 
minated 111 Mr. Fiend's (jtctioii liom lus lulordjjp in the 
college, and bauislunent fioin Lnivti'^ily, ni ] 7 yj \ 
Some notice has alu ad} bcvii taki n ol })ainphlcts, 
published 111 1794 , and 179b, pn the ct n at} ol Fellows, 
and Ml. Cliailes Fawsli’s ojqiosilion to this tchh ( v, 111 
a pamphlet, entitled, Toleuauon 01 M^raMVee ho 


» All the paiticulars of the proceeding* ot Jesi Colleso, the irftl m 
Xho vice-chancellor’s couit* Mi Irend’s acute nnd spirited defeij^e. 
Jus appeal to the court of ckle«?atr^, tagitlier witl»*hij address to tlie 
House of Commons; were published by tlie;deterid 4 nthim..clf, the same 
year. 
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be considered^ iin^^r the present l(tate of 
thiiijg^^^M^sentient. But not being avmre that this 
inattl^l^^^piiuidjiny thing like public not^e, either in 
*i1ie church, tlie schb^l, senate Iniiise, or^ur^ic)f the Uni- 
versity, so as to have^excited ^ny iinmeaate surprize, or 
academical opposkion, what has b^n said before on the 
subject will quite su0icc. 

The last subjects of dispute to be mentioned, are those 
which, at present divide die member^ of the ITniversity ; 
they respect the condition of tlie Bible^, as t^,fbe distri- 
buted at home, or sent, for distributiofi, to missionaries 
abroad ; the principal question being, whether they should 
be distributed with a Liturgy, or without it. The dispute 
lias, at length", taken a public form, by having been dis- 
cussed, in the towui of Cambridge, public meetings, 
consisting of persons of diflerciit religious denominations, 
some members of the University, others not; and are inte- 
resting to the University, from the talents of the princi- 
pal disputants engaged ; on the one side being Dr. Marsh, 
lady Margaret^s professor of divinity ; and on the other, 
Dr. Milner, Lucasian professor of mathematics, with 
others. This also is but just noticed. 

Thus have 1 endeavoured to be brief on a copious sub- 
ject : for each of the above articles, contained in this ac- 
count of the Antiquity, History, ami Disputes of, Cam- 
bridge, would admit of much deliberate examination, and 
aipple narrative ; and, whenever they become the subject 
Mof an investigation more extended, iny sincere wish is, 
’that they may obtain an honest, impartial historian. 

'4^8 t:o myself, the proceeding account being only a 
sUipifhHry, I have preferred touching, what I deem of 
most consequence, ♦hough least flattering, to what, thoug^. 
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it more flatt«?ling, I deem rompafaM^^^mall 

consequence, and^ peihaps, I ma> ha^c 
on it, b^a^e the \ieu, )\hich 1 , Jii giun h y'^specH, have 
been givmg'^ofl^* U 111 v(rsit\, is p|eriscl that, which, J 
think, has not been ^jiyen by oui oth^ C^anibiidgc liisto- 


iians 


VOL. I. 
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PART 

LITERATURE OP THE UNIVERSITY. 


CHAP. I. 

13 R IT O N S S AX O^S' S . 

GILDAS^ named the ft he, A. 495, speaking of the 
ancient Britons, observes, that they either liad no records, 
or, if they iiad, that those records had been destroyed 
We need not, then, too rigidJy exploie into the literary 
pursuits of Caergranl, the land of scholars. A formal 
investigation into the nature of die schools, and the ex- 
tent of the literature, of thc^* ancient Britons, would be 
ploughing on the sand, 

Bui, in making concessions, we may give up too much. 

It is difficult to correeive, that the Britons were eithei so 

« * 

lawless, as they are dei^cTibed by, the writer‘s of the preface 
to Hywel Dda's laws, or so unlettered as Hume describes 
theme. The Bardic Institutions are very ancient; and 

• • 

» Gilcias de Excid. Bntau. '’ap I. W • 

Leges Wall ictr. Edidil Guh?luius Wottonus, S. T. P. 17fI0. Tht 
preface is written by Dr. William Clarke.^ut the part allnded to has to 
struggle against great 2 i,uthoiities, be seen ift the afCtesaid 

learned pretacl;. 

« History of England. 

K* 2 
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the Drq^s^ ftccojrding to Capsar, taught several branches of 
^ . ... • 
li^erat^fy'e®. They were forbidden, it is true, to commit 

to writing — this accounts for their not being irmded 
down to us — l)ul Ca?sat sjiys, they had Greek letters, and 
Pliny describes Britain as an island, celebrated for its 
niominuiiits of literature, both Grecian ana Roman'". 

Anthony Wood, dt'tcrinincd to do them ample justice, 
goes to till*, opposite extreme ; describing diern, as hav- 
ing a ichok' cia ijrlopctdia the scieyicen among them ; 
with institutions, it sonibling oiir 7t?nvcrsitics^, and having 
piivileges, exemptions, and orders, like theirs. Camden 
had gone over the same ground before, though lie trod it 
with more caution and {irudence.. Dr. Davies‘S says, the 

a hoc voluut pmuarloro, non intcrire ai^mas, sed aliis po^t 

mortem transire ad alios ; atq. hociiiaxini^ ad viitntem excitati pntant, 
jnetu niortit) neglccU, Multti prAaortM do sidrribus, atq. eorum motu, 
do niundi ac ton arum uiagnitudmc, dccaium natma, de deorumimmor- 
talium vi ac potestatc dj^jnitant, et juvcntuti tradunt. Dc Bel. Gal. 
lib. 

Britannia Jn^Mla clava Graccis nostrisq. monumentis. Nat, Hist 
I 4. c. Id. 

ct Anllq. Oxon, lib. 1. Unher^'am Scientiarum Encyclopir- 
diarn, copnitam penitu^, et i xcultam in hac insula floniisse^— - 
Qucinudmodum in academiis nunc tempovis agitur. 

^ Hr. Haviep, authof of the Linguse Britaiini», &c. Tvudimeiita, and a 
Welch Diciiojiary, traces it to the Hebrew, and says, Heniq. luce 
clarius cst mernli.ma linguam Brit, rum orientalibus, a quibus universas 
llngiia3 ortum luibcnt, magnam ailinitaiem habere— cum rcHquis Euro.. 
p»is ijene nulkiin. — Caiubro. Brit. Gram. Prtcf. Iii21. Camden endea- 
vours tp shew, (and he lias hotJi Ca-sar and Tacitus on his side, de Bel. Gal, 
et Vkt. Agipc.) that the language of the Britons and Gauls was the same. 
Jm igitm*, says he, priscos Gajlos, et iioat’os Britannos, eadem iisos fuisse 
lingua^ doewero, ejusdom ctiaia orjgiiiis fnissc, ut fateamur, ipsa visvert- 
tatis ^jllorquobit. Biitannu rPnmi [ncolie. Hr. Davies aims to establish 
hj|8 tjjiiory on the analogy in gianiinar, pronunciation, and prosody, 
biedween v*hc Hebrew and Welch lariguagcs^ Camden hia, by. a long 
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origi^i of the language is unkiiowir, and conceives it to be 
sprung of the most ancient in the w(»rl(h I/Q|^ glance 
at these matters. 

Baf, to say tlu'leasb a people to \v'iose. early ifcquaiyt* . 
ance with civil liberty there is ^i stiniony so remote und 
fall ^ and who, becoming Chrisliinjs at a very early peri- 
od, could so well assert their religions liberty^*, must not 
be confounded with those barbarians, among whom a slate 
of natine is a state of waf; ;md who follow, indiscrimi- 
nately, as they are led by conquerors and l\ rants. 

Britain was considered, by tlie Romans, as another 
world*', and d(‘scnbed by different wjilcis by different 
names, tbougli uoitber the authors of ihcr/i, nor the im- 
port, are sufficiently clear. Most of them, however, seem 

list of wordh in the hnc»ciit Gaulish and British languages, correspond- 
ing ill incaAng : this, at least, may be said, that one opinion does not 
destroy the other. 

» In Caesar and Tacitus. 

^ Beda* Hist. Angl, and after Bede, Spelmanni Coni'il : Brit. 

« Ilcuec Claudiaii, as quoted by Bertram, in his Notes tol^cardus 
Monaclius Wc-stmoimstcriensis do Situ Brit, p. 9- 

, — — Nostro dedacti^Britauma mundo. 

Dc MaliiThcodosii Cons. v. 51. 

and Solinus after him, — 

Nomcn pene orbis alterius. 

Cap. de Britanma. 

Horace had said before, — • 

Serves ituruin CiTsarem in iiltinios 
Orbis Britannos. 

, Lib.i.Od..ir>. 

and Lucan,-— 

• • • 

Hie, cui Romani spatiumnon sufiicit orbts^ 

* Pliarsal. lib. x. v. l&6» 
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to exprc?is something, either agreeable or useful*. , The 
country \vas highly favourable to civilization; and, we 
may p^siinie, fo borrow' a little classical language, that 
with a p’eople, among whom Ceres ^ had so rich a item- 
ple, there would at least^be a chapel to Minerva. 

But whatever was 'possessed by the Britons was thrown 
into confusion by tiieir successors. The. Saxons came 
here at lirst as destroyers, not revivers. They possessed 

ft 

» An attempt to give the true derivations may be seen m P^'^trarn’i 
Not® in Ricaido Monarh. dc Situ Tliitaniuae, p.9t, 05, &i‘. of the ediiion 
published in 1809. What this wi Iter says is highly piobable, and if true, 
is a coiilutatioii of Canideu, in Britannia, p. 20, &c. edit. 1600, and of 
Soiiiner,C!lossar- Antiq. Britan, voct, xVlInon, p. 13. 

Edward Williams, tlie 5VeU'h bipd, (Poeir •?, Lyric and Pastoral, vol, 
ii, p. 4L) sayp, Prydaiu beauhf.il: Pryd is beauty, the termination 
ain, in W'tdeh, meanuig the English fid, in beautiful; and ho thus differ* 
from most of our etymologibts. Stow always calls it B.'utaine, or 
Brutaiie, fiom Brutus, the Trojan, 

* 

b Hence, in the Orphic hymns, 

— cu/jUrtC*’ Ayeurtrtiff 

where the writer is speaking of this island. In the same strain Tacitus. 
Soinni pr;eter oleain vitemq. et eetera cahdioribus terris oriri sucta, 
patiens frugum, fccunduui. Vit. Agric. c. 13. 

llerodian, indeed, who wrote the history of his own times, and de- 
scribes the expedition of Severus, theitoman emperor, into Britain, uni- 
forml)^ describes tlie Britons as BaApot, Hb. 3, I. ' But his history, in 
regard to foreign nations, relates merely to military .''ffairs, in the wars 
of the Romans against tlum, Eor reasons above-mentioned, he could 
linow nothing of the Draidical philosophy, whatever that might be. 
Herodiaii, too, was a Greek Iji-^torian, ot Alexandria, and followed the 
general st,rain of Greek writers, who treated all nations, but their own, 
barbarous. He speaks not only of the Britons, but of all the eastern 
nations, that he mentions, as Bap^apox, barb arians; and yet the Greek* 
themselves derived their philosophy from the East. 
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a good language, aneWike all other warlike nations, some- 
thing of a j;ude poetry ; by accident, too, they obtained 
no illittpral notions of government. But in th/ir own 
country they wore* still barbarians. 

Yet, I e.amiot fOrbear obser\ingj^ feow' totally llume. has 
passed o\er tj^e literaturt^ of tlie SSxons, even in this 
< ountry, or rather, confoiinded togi llu r the stale of the 
Saxons in llieir own countiy, with tludr condition in this. 
To mistime is lien' to misrcpVeseut. From tlie time of 
iUigusline’^ they certainly hadsoim; litifalnre iu ihcii iiio- 
nusterics''; and in tlie seventh (('iiturys I'luodore anil 
Adrian came from Koine to snppiv th<‘ place (d* an f'hi- 
glish archhishop, wlio^died theic on a mission lo the 
pope. B(‘de tells ns, they taught* not only Latin and 
Greek, but astronomy, arithmelie, and Latin poetry. 
There is ('urious spi'eimen of lln* Lord'.-' prayer, in 
wlial may be called Saxon Grt'i'k, in the British MiiseuitF. 
To dig no deeper in this the wiilings of Aldliein, 
Bede, and Alenin, of Joannes Fiigena, king Alfred|^ and 

* tte camotifro in and was ri’Cfivrd l»y EUu*lljort, kins; of Kent, 
who, wnih many of his people, rcocived ttic laith. Etln Ib^rt’s Jaws 
stand the lirsl in AVilknis’s LI. Am;:!. Sax., and the firistof the laws relates 
lo Clplc and GDynprejiep the iieai o of the church and the 

peace of the rnonahtorv. 

JVTonastovioSj however, were Imilt here Zx/o/e tlie ooiuii*: of St.%u- 
gustine, though not* so soon as in otli«;r parts of Eurupi Aso«tic«/ii, 
lib. 1 . And these monks well understood the grounds of their religion, 
and of civil and religious liberty, as their bcliaviour to Augustine prov(‘s. 

Spelmanni Concil. ilrit., and Bed. Hist. Brit. lib. 1. cap. iv. ubi sifpra. 

• •' 

« MS. Cot, Galba. 18. It is quoted by Mr. Turner, Hist, of tho An- 

• • 

glo-Sax. vol. II. p. 301. But I ao not suppose the Greek language was 
regularly taught here ^ if it was, it was s'oon lost, as J shall shew pre- 
sently. 
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Elfric, abiinrlaritly prove, that in < the eighth ana ninth 

centuries some considerable attainments had been made 
vs 

in litcraUire. On a bad soil we must not expert a per- 
fect harvest; but we should not say it bears nothing but 
weeds. ^ 

Wluni Bede speCiks of the school founded by Sigebert, 
king of the Jvast Angles, he says nothing of the place, or 
discipline. But the ru.uloi may possess all that is 
known npon the snbj(‘el, he may takt' the \\r.ole passage, 
as it lies at length in Bede’s History. I liavci my i. 'isoiis 
for repeating it. 1 have quoted it before. 

Sigebert, when lie obtained the kingdom, desiring 
soon to imitate those things which lie saw so well ma- 
naged in I'ranee, e.'.tablisln d a seliool, in which boys 
might be instructed in literature, bishop Felix, whom he 
had j(eeiv(‘d from Kent, assisting him, aiifc supplying 
them with pedagogues and masters, after the manner of 
those in Canterbury.^’ 

j^on wliich passage Dr, Fuller obsiTves as follows : — 
^iSce here, king Sigebert, to make bis school com- 
plete, united therein such conveniences for education, as 
he had observed commendable. 

1. Abroad, in France, where learning, at and 
before liis time, was brought to great perfection; St. 
Jliroine affirming, that even in his age, he had seen sindia 
in Gallis promptissiina,, most Jlourishing vniversilics in 
France, 

j4t homey ia Canterbury, where, even at this time, 
learuhig was professed, though more increased some forty 
years after, when, as the same Bede reports, in the days 
of Theodorus, the ai;f:libishop, there were those that 
taught geometry, arifluu^-tic^^ and music, {the fashionable 
Judies of that age) together with divinity, ‘ the perfect 
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character of an university, where divlnih^, the queen, is 
waited on by her maids of honour. l^ut I ^jiieslion 
w hether the forma lily of commend was use<l Tn that 
age, iticlining rather to the negative, that such distincliofi 
of graduates was* then imkuowul^cxccpl iu St. Paufs 
sense, ^uch as use the office of deacon well, purchased to 
themselves a g!k>d degree 
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CHAP. II. 

COLLEGES. — UNT^p/ilSITIES. LTTEBATUHE OP THE 

MONKS. 'U 


Similar to thesfudle^iiit Mero those in 

the three earliest enlleges at Oxford, one loi i-’amiriar, 
another for philosopliy, a lliiid for divinily, in whirl) 
colleges St. Grinihald and St. Neoth, \\t‘ aie lold^ taught 
divinity; Asscrius, a monk, giUnnnar; John, of St. 
David’s, logic ; aii<l Joaunts Monarhus, mathematics *. 

There is not much in Mhat Dr. h'nller says, about com- 
menchig and graduating^ the fa<’t being, they vbd, what he 
calls, connTieiice and graduate* very early. In the account 
of monasteries it is, that tve must tract' the rise and pro- 
gress, with the peculiar language, and distinguishing ha- 
bits, of public schools and colleges. The scholars (for 
fcllou's hix name of comparatively later date^’,) \v(*,rc monks 
and cleiks, clcrici ; the abbot was the evstos, rector^ 
warden, or inagislcr of the <litferent orders'* ; bishops and 
abbots were gjuidnates, and were so denominated, and 
distinguished by their drcs.ses ; and the different habits as 
still worn; arc but habits of the old religious orders, some- 
what improved. The monastery itself, indeed, was called 
collegium ; and its language/ its rules, and discipline all 
passed, by an easy transition, into our present college 
forms.* 

» Ingulph. Hist. IVTffti/' “ 

We mcpt with it,.Jiowovev, iii r’hauccr. 

0«Jf oornij is stole, men woU iis foolcs call 
Both the warden, anti our fcllowes all. 

IlEVr's Taie. 

<Cnuli LI. 4. Inter Lk Anglos, p. 126. 
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As 'wp gel the word college, in its^preslnt application, 
from monastic institutions and churches, so do we the 
more comprehensive word university, which, as W(f1iavc 
observed* before, was applied to mauy monasteries or* 
churches, united under one provinci y prior, oi bishop, in* 
a provimsial relation, Jong before it wa# a|)pliL*d to many 
masters and sch&ais of colleges, formed into an univer- 
sity, under a cliaiicellor ; and before the period :it which 
oiir nniveraity charters begin, .we find it applied to the 
united chinches, and individual membe rs^ under an arch- 
deacoifs visitation 

These observations may lielp us to estimate iJie value of 
numerous opinions, relative to the i^rigin of roileges, and 
particularly of such whoVould dfvide^tlH' matter by pla- 
cing the first university at Stamford imdt?r IMadud. What 
does it all aij,<ount to? there weri' colleges all over Kent, 

“ Ad uaiveTsitatis vi^strir notitiam volumus poivcnin', no*; oartam ve- 
aerabilis patris nostri domini, See. A (.hapte»\ (Vmllrmatioii of the 
I’arsonaires of naktalon and Ttnliam, &<*. A. I>. Sec the 

Charter, in .Somner’s Anfiqoitic«< of (.'anteibnry, Appendix, p. 153;'’ 1 
have repeated in ttie text, what 1 have observed before, for the sake of 
introducing the above qnotatjon, that illustrates ii, 

^ Thus our old chronicler, Hardiriic, who wrote in Henry Vl.*s reigi>, 
as quoted by Anthony Wood, (Hist, et Aiitiq. Oxon. p. 3.) 

Stanford he made th<‘ Sanfoid hifdit this day, 

In which lie made a nuiver-itcc ^ 

His philosoplirtis, as Merlin doth ^.15 0 , 

Had scholars fele of great habilitec. 

Studying ever alwaye in unitce, 

In all the seven liberal science. 

For to purchase wysdoine and sapience. 

In Chronico v»o edit. Jb^pdini, 1543, cap. 27. fol. 25. 

This was long before Christ, according to Stow. He says, Bladud 
had long studiad at Athens, and brought pbilo^ojihers to keepe sciiolw in 
Brutan$,** 



there was one lu Dover Castle, jn the' eighth century “ ; 
the word occurs in the early Christian writers, as well 
GrecK as Roman ; and if we choose to have classical 
authority, the Romans had colleges and priests ; and 
the word occurs in tJ,orace. 


Ambubaianmi collegia, pharmaco^jJe. 

Sat. lib. 1, 2. 

That scholars might pursue their studies v.ilhout inters 
ruption, schools had veiy r arly peculiar privileges, and so 
far seem to have been considered as ecclesiastical bodies. 
Accordingly, we find, ihut king Canute, at a considerable 
expense, oblained of pope John, a free s^hooP. 

Bui, to return to our literature. 

It is not till after the Conquest that wc cjin speak very 
clearly of the literature of Cambridge. Ingulphus was made 
abbot of Croyland, (as appears from Doomsday Book,) 
by VVilliariithe Conqueror. He wrote the Histories of the 
Abbies of England, and Petrus Blost nsis continued the work. 
According to this latter writer, Joffrid do Herberto, 
a man of great learning, was made abbot A. C. 1 109^ 


» Lambardc’s Perambulations, of Kent, 

«p 

b Kex Cniitns niagno cum honoie Romam profcctus cst ; ct ingentia 
miinera in auro et argentr Sancto Petro obtulit ; etut scliola Angloriim 
libera esset a Johanne Papii impetravit: Chronicon Mannice ApuJ 
Celto Morinan. Whatever schola means, the phrase, quod scbola sit 
libera, is exactly the same phrase as occurs in Magna Charta, by king 
Johr, quod ecclcsia sit libera, and what that means is exactly ascer- 
tained by the same John’s liberis clectionibus faciendis, which 

applies both to churches aii'^monif'^tcries ^ and that priests and monks 
had peculiar privileges by ‘Canute’s own laws, see LI. Cnuti Regis, 2, 3, 
4, ih Wilkins’s Anglos. Ltt’S, p. It further appears, that this free- 
dom of Canute’s school was ecclesiastical, it being granted by the pope. 
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Me brought with him Bionks who had formerly belonged 
to his priory Wi Normandy, and br^eii educated at Cleans 
in France*. I fere, then, the account of the literaUire of^ 
our schools must begin. 

This abbot had a nianor at OdteiiSkm, near Cambridge, 
whence the moitJ|^,uaed to come to the schools, or colleges, 
and read lectures in diffeit nt branches of literatim*, or, as 
they called them, the sciences, according to the order 
which was followed at Orleans. 'I'liey dividi d tlie sc holurs 
into classes, wlilch were atleiidc*d by the four most leariuul 
monks. Odo, after the plan of Piiscian and lu.s com- 
mentator, Jlemigius, taught the jiniiors grammar e arly in 
the morning. Terricus,^ an acute logician, taught logic 
after Aristotle, as translated by A\enocs next, to a 
higher class ; William followed, and taught rhetoric after 
Tully and (^uiiUilKm^. This was calh*(l, in the lanj^uage 
of those times, tiivialia, trivials, or the three sciences , and 

hence the word trivials in our scliools to wliich four 

afterwards were added, which were tluai called the s^jven, 
or-primitive scic'ric<\s^. On Sundays, the chief, a doctor in 
diviniti/y whose name was Oislibert, used to preacli in 
some church a lecture on the* scriptures : and the abbot 
himself, when at his abbey, took liis turn on Sundays. 
The churches and schools, we* are b)ld, became extrem* ‘ly 


^ Petrus Blesensis. 

Petrus nicscnsis, p. 73. Jljs prcdec« •’.«.« )r i» moTid^tio I n- 

^ulphus, gives the same account of Oxfonl studies, (.im observed bi^re .) 
viz.: in 1075. Jjut, whattv cr means of leaioincr bad existed o 

parts beforo, all ancient writci«;^grec, th^4he dev.istalionsof the D;fne » 
had been complete ; so that Ingulphus pffys, Anglos agrestes, ct pci> e 
illiteratos invcncrunt Nonuanni. Hist. Mon. 239, 240 . 

See further, Chronicon Joaunis A4i>bati« Shifcti dc Bui go, A. 875* 

They taught at fifst in a bar»».* uipjwnd. ml Jn^hiph, CroyK Tlisf. 



tliiODged; nor, we may be sure, \^^ould the monks forget 
to rayic coiilributioiis ; and with these they vepaired their 
abbey/ • ^ 

But tliti <’lassic literature of those times was very limit- 
ed : it reached not,-^i^/e ma} perceive, b(:^ond {\\e Latin 
language: the library of Egbert, nrcl^^hop of York, 
many years btdore, eoulained only fourteen fathers and 
eccJesiastieal works, ten ajicient cJassic'* including two or 
three mode rn TiUtin writers, and more model o gramma*; 
riaiis and scholiasts, and six more modern Latin poets; — 
nor docs there appear to havii been any thing of mathe- 
matics, except what might be foynd in a few of the writ- 
ings of Arisiritle, in Jyatin. And all this was made little 
mure than the handmaid to srhoJastic divinity, ft em- 
brar ed, now, little or nothing of the Greek language, as 
a uiattor of instruction, though, as already has been seen, 
the Greek language was <*ertainly known, and taught a 
fe%v centuries before " : for, in a glossary on the Pandects, 
by Acenrsius, written after iJiis period, we tind it avowe^fjj’.' 

Ha'c (jriicca sunt, qua* nec Jegi, iiec iiitelligi, possuhi*^^) 
This is (JrecJCf nhich can neither be read nor ayuJerstood. 
And in the Dcf iiee, or Coneordantia Discordanlium 
Vanonutn," that is, tlu*. Concordance of disagreeing 
Canons, compilrd by (balian, about this lime, even the 
bisliops lue forbidden to lead lieaUn-n books, and Jerome 
is quoted as authoiity, who was rebuked by an angel for 
reading Cicero 

Tl 'e literary discipline (*f the monks, we may suppose, 
w^as hi a cotfee of ad\ance on wliat had immediately 
#- . 

» I’urncr’s History of the /I nglo Saxons, vol. ii. p. 361,362. 
h So * thi? matter, Bta tod at, large by Mr. Baiccr, in his Keilections oh 
(icarniug, chap, xiv. 
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preceded them ; thougii if they gained in some respects, 
iu others ihcY had I6st, 

The |>iTinch of literature most affected frojn the 
twelfth * ccntuiy was, the ci\il and canon laws: to this 
study the Norman 'doctors were aWays much attached, 
and they woul d^ e careful to proniot!^ it in the schools ; 
accordingly, we find, that lliongh the ci\il or Roman 
imperial law could never actually and formally take 
place of the common law of the laiul ; and though the 
different shires Mere left in possession 'ot their distinct 
hiMs, as appears by tin' Preface’^ to unr Saxon Laws, and 
lliongh \\ illiam’s J^aus weie hut a lianslation ol the 
(Jonh'ssor's Saxon , stiir the civil and canon lasv becaini! 
ihe more fav(*iuite pursiiir. • 


* AiK;Vj-Srt\onloJL‘, ike. Cbrtniioon /.iclifeM ; 

^ Cts i-js infismes qm Ir llcj« KJNViU<l ‘iun cusiri lint dovant ku. lb. 

p, 220 . 

<-*The greater of TUilaiti had been c*ntircl v governod by the civil 
IftW from the Tin U’ oi ClaiRkus to Honoiiu>, A when Ulpian, I'au- 

Papinian pu sided m the eouits: U, hnwcN i r, had lost iU 
grounrl, till intiodu'jod a^»;ain l;y 'Jhi*ol>ild, a Norman abbot, and 
Arehbislu)]) of Canteibury, in no?,^»vhen V;u anus was appointed to 
teach tiie ci\il law^ in tlie University of Uxioid. 

Tl’e \*dt;e stand'- tlins ; a eo]»> of Justinian's Pandects having been 
discovered at Ainalphi in Apulia, ifboiit the year 113U, brought the 
imperial or Roman civil l&w into ootioi* again, after its Jong disi'oati- 
nuance in the west of piiropr, and it was adoptc d. by the IJoiifish clergy, 
the canon law being indebted to it for '.ufic of ils piuicipal customs and 
tnaxiiiis : fiorn that pel lod it became a regular stud \ in foreigii uiiiver- 
tfities, and degrees wcti* cunferud both iii eiviJ and e.iiioii law^ fmnee, 
utriusq. legis Doctor; ain^ on the overthrow of tho^.Homan R^npire, 
when the difteieiit statis of bhirope sqttJi d m regular governments, 
their constitutions were founde«l oif th«* pfrincjples ol the civil law. 

Jly the Jaify of Kngland, it i» well knov/n, ib<' civil Jaw was not gra- 
ciously rtve.eived, ill-aecordiiifi: w^/h thir ntW'* Jibcral ])rineiples ftf the 
-mmmon law ; fmt as the clergy (I bouow JJiaekstoue's words) en- 
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Tlie civil and caiioii law each ctnsistcd of twd parts. 
The pandects of the fonwcr contained thei judgments 
of the most distinguished lioinan lawyers; the code 
comprised the laws of the Emperors. The decrees of 
the canon law, in tile manner, are composed of the 
authorities of fathers and councils, decretals are 

the doci‘>ions and the oidinances of the Popes. This 
hianeli of litnitjire was highly cultivated: it w^as par- 
ticulaily favouruUe tr> the views of the Pa}\J authority 5, • 
but lire fn si order from Rome that I meet wltli uii this 
subject, is a ])nll of Pope John, in the 17th of Ed- 
ward II. which was sent to the Pniversily of Cam- 
bridge, coneerniug <ertain coiisplutions of his***, to be 
read in their schools, as the other dccrclals. We may 
judge to what extent, in the prog UoS of }ears, ihi.-* study 
was earned, by those (>otliic volumes, wit!i’ ablnvvia- 
tions on abbieviations, 301 still ruuniiig out <0 iiiunea- 
siirablo volumes, wliich \V(*re pubhdicd not long after the 


almost o\cry other brancli of lr.'irnin;,s &o, Irki* their predecea-' 
sors, the Druid'i, they ^ere peculmlv remarkable for Iheir proficienry 
ill the study of the law and though the ( i\il law process could not 
bd introduced mto our couits of justice, yet the cleigy I'cad and taught 
it in their schools and monasteries.’^ 


Sir John, Fortescuo, who wioie a book on thi' laws of England in 
Henry the Vlth’s itign, assig^,s reasons why the civil and canon law 
were studied, preferably to the common, in our English univeisities, 
and 1 must think there is some validity in tlieiii, though certainly 
Blacl "stone’s adds to them, viz, “ that wljere\cr tliey reined, and 
wherever the Ib^ish clergy’s authority cin ended, they carrud with 
them a zeal to introduce the nitres of the civil m exclusion of the mu- 
nicipal law.” Com nienta lies', iu the Introduction. 


Ms. Index primi vol. U^ire, p. *4. 
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invention of printing * anil Mhicb repose like so niucli ol<l 
lumber, in ihc corners of some public libraries 

Wiijf respect to scholastic learning, this at fi<*, st coiv 
sisted of little more than sonic parts of the scriplure, 
and extracts f^i tlie Latin f:Uh^,^\\ith u feu pieces 
composed earlier Saxon bishops. It was in- 

creased afterwards by the writings of Augustine, Ter- 
tiillian, and St. J^ernard ; ^vith more modern 

:TOCtors. Then succeeded the famous J'efer l^onihard, 
the Magisler Seiitonliarum, who, as Gratian, had col- 
lected the opinions of the Fathers on llui ( anon law, 
made another colleclloti ol' them on the .doctrines ot 
the church. • 

Scotus, iVlbcrtus Magnus, and Thomas Aquinas, eacli, 
as already shewn, distinguished by some e pithet characteris- 
tic of his mode of reasoning, or feeling, had their ap- 
propriate favourers : the theology of these divines mixed 
with a little of Aristotle, by the Arabians, liaiislated 
ipt® I^atin, and ill understood by our sciiolars, com- 
the scholastic learning of these times. 

It is of this scholastic philosophy that l.ord Bacon so 
wtU observes, that it was upon every paiticular position 
or assertion to frame objectious, and to those objectidns 
solutions, which solutions were, for the most part, not 

• 

• Hence, in an excel lout modern po^tn, a ia bcHc humeur, 

Old C/Othofri lus, with a Ooipus 
As fat and clumsy a Porpui; 

Him too w ith all liis (lolinnatias, 

Scaligcr’d .Towel, sage I'ujachjs, 

Though still the}^ keep lltcir shfclcnt stale, 

Their grandeur, dignity, and wei^fht, 

And claim respect like veteran br;ajix. 

Or mountebanks in tamisbM clothes, 

• P^eader^s Guide, Part Lecl, 3. 

. JL 


VOL. I. 
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confuliitions, but (bstiuctions ; anfi the result of which 
is, tiiar* iiuMi, seeing such tlegladiation about subtleties, 
find mutters of no use nor moment, dicy easily f?;|l upon 
that judgtuMit of Diimysiiis of Syracuse, Verba isla sunt 
seniuii otiosorurn 

Dr. Cave, in iiis ] IJferari^^w.b to each 
age a disci imitating titK-. T/iis he n-igiit have called the 
dreaming age. ])reams ma\ be ofl( diJectable, and 
present shadov s of leallcics; but he, who woeld beliold^i’-- 
substance, shoidd approach it with optn C}es; ho who 
would pcreehi; trutli, must investigate it, but with facub 
tics w idc awake. 

As to plvi!oso[ihy, eacii cou??try has its own; for, 
though ill speaking plii!oso}»hicaiJ\, we may say, science 
is but one, }< ! havi,' diffeieiit nations, and even difteren< 
sects, (heir own point of sight, whence llicy ?ire wont to 
survey the woiks of nature; their own principles and 
rules, by which they plnfosopiiize and reason. The an- 
<'icnt Stoics, as Diogenes J.aertiii.s shews >*, ilivided phi- 
losophy Into natural, moral, and lational : tlic Perip^*-/ 
tics into two, sj)rcu!:iii\e and practical ^ ; and taking the 
knowledge of diviiu^ and Iminan things as the common de- 
fu^tion of phiJoso]>hy, we must admit, that speculative 
philosophy was nioii; sriidi< d in tlichc times than the 
practical^ Por tlu; latter being coiwersant in human 
things, depending on ourracfiuamtance with facts, to be 
submitted to our st3jjse.s, and following the order of our 
kiKH^jiedge, did not suit tlic scholastics of that age. Arb 
fltotle^ was th^^naster, and a great' master he undoubt- 

»The Profirience and 'Aflvancement of Learning. 

In Vita Zenonis. *. »• 


AristoL Metapbys, Men, Cap. 1. 
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edly was (ho was. llie master of Bacon himself) ; but 
they followAl him wron^; by making his CaWgories, 
Analyst’s, Topics, and Klencluis, which he raisi^d onijf 
for a scaffolding, superstructure, they formed out of 
an use&l art,^a predomina?ing, ovt;y>o\vering, fruitless 
science : .settii'^^>ut with tlie order of nature, rather than 
of our knowledge, they began iin taphysics first, and 
taught it most, without cpn^dcring tliat metaphysics, 

' Agreeably to its definition, is after nature, not before it. 
And here Bacon broke loose fiom the philosophy of the 
dark ages ; for geometry and physics would of course be 
but little studied by the sclioolnu n, at h‘n«t not with 
much curiosity of obsertalion, nor foi* any great practical 
end. They dw^elt on principles, matter, form, and es- 
sences ; distinctious often too nice to be set n, or too 
mysterious Ito be understood. They had, howawer, a 
Latin translation of Euclid, and prolessed to teach astro- 
nomy. l^hib continued the conrst' of philosophizing for 
centuries in Km ope, and was that followed in the 
^;|(Mbols at Cambridge. Burgersilicius, whose book, 
entitled Idea Philosophiic Nalnralis, — a h'xl book in both 
our universities, not many years since— si lew’s tin; order of 
philosophizing in liis ago, e.Jiibits, also, iii fact, that'fem*- 
ployed many ceTituries before. 

It is wtU known, that mathematics, in its dffiiiilion, 
was formerly more eomprelieiisivd tliun now , P}thagoras 
made it take in harmonics, and die propoitions of music; 
and in the old definitions of our schools, is madft to 
embrace not only aritfimclic, but music ; an observatipn 
introduced not for its own Sake* but for die purpose of 
noticing the particular use to which music w as rendered 
subseiTient, /or many centurfes, {irctiously to the reform- 
ation, and in what*way it became a study/ 

t .<2 
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I allude not to the inorul and political use, to which, as 
Plutarvh observes, music was applied by ’the ancient 
^jreck.^% but to that employed by ecclesiastfvs and 
monks. In cathedral^ and monastic churches, the whole 
service was, in thp course of time, chanted ia certain 
harmonic proportions. In the parts wt^lh engaged the 
priest were peculiar intonations, or syllabic distinc- 
tions ; and in the other . par^ts there were tenor, bass, 
counter, and treble — and in some more ; so that church 
music became at length an intricate science: for these v 
figiinite descants, as they were called in the middle ages, 
were employed by the monks in all the different services, 
no less than in the psalmody and supplicatory parts. I am 
speaking of a time, when every thing (to borrow Mr. 
Mason s words) was scholastic, and when there were 
schoolmen in music as well as letters.” 

These figumte descants were confused, and often ren- 
dered extremely ridiculous. One example of this kind 
(I borrow Mr. Mason’s words) may suffice, and a more 
ridiculous one can hardly be conceived, The gertfeia-^ 
logy, ill the first chapter of St. Matthew^s Gospel, w^as 
thus set to music ; while the bass was holding fordi the 
exi$!tence of Abraham, the tenor, in defiance of nature 
and chronology, was begetting Isaac ; the c'outtter-tenor, 
begetting Jacob; and the treble begetting Joseph, and 
all his brethren.” 


» Philarch’:} Treatises on IVIusic. 

^ Jl:aq. vibratam illam et operafta:'^ mnsicara qnsa figurata dicitur 
uuF< rri pbcoi, qus sic in ftauldtiidinis auribiis tninnltuatur ut saepe 
iiiigu.'An non ipsam, loquent^ni intelligerc. Reform. £c- 

cles. Legiim, as quoted by Mr.Mason; Hist, and Crit^ Essay onCa- 
thcMlral y.usic, p. 17. 
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# 

Whoever chooses to look into the Salisbuiy Breviary • 
may see Iio>y numerous these services >vere : King’s Col- 
lege Libraiy, and St. John’s, Cambridge, possesses each a 
very large MS. which will illustrate the nature of the 
collegiate music ; * from all Y\liic^ it may bo iiifei red, 
though the o|^e of Professor of Music is of inferior 
date, yet that there w as more of teaching in this art foi%p 
iiierly than now. Uie cantor, or ptiiicipal singer, held a 
place of some consequence, *and was generally distin- 
guished by literature. Among the Saxau writers, Eddius, 
the principal singing-m aster of NoilhnmI)ria, wrote the 
Life of Wilfrid, bishop of York, llic favourite priest 
of the celebrated Etheldrcda, abbess of EI}\ 'riie can- 
tor was often advanced to the liighefil monastic or eccle- 
siastical rank, of prior, abbot, or bishop. 

The venerable Bede says, it was a part of his regular 
ecclesiastical discipline to learu and leach singing, to the 
IQdi year of hijrage®; and John the arch-diaiiter of the 
Apostolic See, wdien he came here to ijjslruct in chant- 
ing, was Abbot of St. Marlin’s a. 

The figurate descants above mentioned were, probably, 
an improvement, if not, ratJicr, a corruption of Pope 

^ Portifenim, seu Breviarium ad iisum Kcclrskv Salisburit-nhs cas- 
tigatum, Londini 155^. I have second \olMmc’, being only the 
Estiva. It is black* letter, and consists of about 800 pages (though it 
is not paged) in 4 to. * 

Ingulp. Hist, and Bonthara’s Hist, et Aniiq. of Cathedral 
Church of Ely. 

« Atq. inter observantiam disciplinsc regulans, quotidianan^ can- 
landi in ecclesia curam seinpei* aut* discere, aut doeeie, aut scriberr 
dulce habui. Bede’s account of himselfj at the cud of h)> bso ' 
of Bccles. Hist, Gent. Angl, ^ ^ , 

* Eccleir. Hist & J.ib. 4* Cap. pdii. 
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Gregory’s nioile of singing: and by wliat proees's they 
became so enlarged, it is uniK^cessary to in, quire. The 
pcrioirwheii they were <di;mged for simjder mu^iQ was in 
the reign of lidward 

** Those of our coHi/ges, that were forined in Popish 
times, retained imufli of the Grades r/tor^:^ niter the plan 
of the inona.steiies : tlie old monasteries had schools in 
them, some of two descriptions, the outward and the 
inward'^: those iu the oiitward, amidst ether tilings, 
were inslrncled in nm-jic, like our luoderu choiisters; 
and Peter House, Clare flaJI, Pembroke Hall, and 
Jesus College, all had fornieriy their choristers and sing- 
ing masters, ho Kss than Iviug’s, and Trinity. 

Next as to their d:\iuitv. Of r' l.glou we ari^ v\out to 
think and speak with reverence; and justly, where it is 
that of the Iieart : f>)ru'illi the ur Airr man be'ievcth un- 
to But as, i.i the world, we distinguish 

king-craft from tin; si ienre of go\enmient, so in the 
schools should we tlie n ligiou of skill from that of the 
conseienca*. Men, with asM.’.taiKe of Syllogism, and 
uiLO/ pio\e any thing: tiny may be 
subtle disputeis, acute critics, profound philosophers, 
and eyt'ij soleiim persecutors, without the belief of the 
hcarW' that is to be revci'ed luiiler all forms : but at 
mummery, mere Svllogisni, and booh-/earnin^y a hian 
may be indidged in a smile. 

rie was in Ioe;ir a erreat eritio, 
riotbundly skill’d in analytic ; 


* Vid. Keform. Leg. ]gcc]es. Lib. v. 
^ Ascetiewn, Lib. v. Cap. 10. 
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He iMultl (li&tujjruilsh ainl Uiride 
A hair south and Kou*hwc-,t side^ 

Oif eitlu’i Tvli’ch luj could dispute, 

Confute, haruN, and yet di'-pute 

He’d nndcitakf- to pio^e hy foiee 
Of aii^unnpiit, a in* n's no hnise ; 

He’d piove a bn ’zanl i . no fov3, ^ 

And'f^lat a lard may he an owl ; 

All this by sylloLdaUi too, 

By mood and he could do. 

. • • 

fu tiMilli, lli<‘ (iitiiiils" of tiioKo liinos amis so inter- 
woven with its sclioiaslir loaruiiei, a* to be sepuiatetl 
from it with dithcully; nor is it to oiir pnrpost* to go into 
all tlios»' doctrines, whifh, us belonging to l!u* .l\)ptsh 
religion in general, a»' not peOidiai to llml ag*‘ ; nor to 
those olht'r opinions leluting to the Unity or 'Tiinit) of 
llie Divine natnrt', and the decrees; nor indeed to any 
doctrines us <iiviih‘d by diviiK s into doctrines of religion, 
uutnval, or la^vealod. belaid, IVtt'r Uanibavd 

(Ihv of iltv ScntefKVs), 'riiumas .Acjuinus (of the 

Sfnmi}^ Donaventnra, Aibi rtus Magnus, and Duns Sco- 
(iis, (that is t{j sav , their several do<-trities, as beFore ob- 
.serv('d) now divided llie scliools, nith otliers, who, 
while sltidving of/ iiu* seknees, mingling llnar motaphy- 
sics with their divinity, ami their logie, with both them, 
foriycd that amalgaina, in>vv generally denominated the 
Scffota.stic Theolo^t/^. And in this too An>J;ot]e had a 
hand, “ but for wliom llieie rimes (thongb tliey left 
out some of his better parts) bad wanted (as '^riiomas 
Baker expresses it) some articles of laith.^’ ^ 

Nor should we* omit to add, that when the* schools 
WTre first opened to rectsvc "the monks, that they could 

a See Brucker's Hist. Philosv>r D/. JinfieltV.*, Hist, of Philo^opliy (2a 
vol.) being an abridgment of that great work- 
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not fail to impart to their scholars ^oinc propensiti(*s to- 
wards revelations and supernatural dreamin^s, together 
with the*:' skill in miracle-making ; which, if we scruple 
to» call their literature, or theology, formed, at leasft, the 
superstitious costume of those times. 

For there is as regular an accomit of the miracles of 
our first arrhhisliops, bishops^ abbots, and lady ab- 
besses^, as of their other attainments; and that the 
power was at length advanced^ to a sort oi ^rumce, or at 
least to a consumjnatc kind of skill, may be Colb>ctcd 
from the famous Rood of Boxley, and the Image of 
our .Lady: concerning the fomer, 1 cannot forbear 
quoting Lainbarde’s words: It needed not Prometheus’ 

fire to make it a lively man, but oiiiy the help of the co- 
vetous [U'iestes of Bell, or the aydo of some craftie col- 
lege of monkes to deify it, and make it pass for a very 
God®.” The periods to which we allude would oni- 

^See Wharton’s Angl. Sac. Voi. I. 

Sec St. I".thc‘lhuiga’s miracles, in Tlenthain’s fllit. of Kly. But tlif 
Diost singular loinnncc that, t have reaM ot tins kuul is the Life and Mi- 
racles of St. Khadeguiid, a blaek-leitered book, in the library of Jesus 
( ulltge, Cambridge. 

*' The 'Structure itself of thi'' rood xro? so curious, a*? to pass for mira- 
culous i “ but the horse heaving the image on his back, leaving the car- 
penter who in^dc it, and being driven (as it wer(*) by ftoinc divine fuvift 
and heating and bouiu’ing with his heclcs at the Abbay Chinch doon , 
together with the service it donhtlesse icndcred the Abbat and Govent,’* 
completed Ihe miracle. 1 spare; my reader and myself the trouble of 
I he- who)a story ^ to which Lambarde (PcRAwnur-ATioys of Kfnt, 
]>. npposilely applies the lines of Horace ; 

Olim tmneus cram ficuln'is, inutile lignum ^ 

Cum Faber, ineertus, scainmini, faceretne Priapum, 

Mnluit esse Deuni. I{or,jEjHd^t 


4 
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brace diose years, distin'guiblicd by corrupting the I^ithers, 
forginsf ^ anct charters, and every species of pious 

fraud ^ A hesc, you will say, rather l)(*!ong to tlic cloys- 
ters/ an tlie schools — in truth they drew well together—^* 
and so let us there ^ea\e them, . 

Kx-iO ‘.irti r.'C'Tn Br. Vt; 

A.rcrujv. Ihunpldis Ihr 

l-('avlng the dead, and ^ate^ of darkiicf-s drear* 

I spnii;j: to li^ht. 

■ 

"We next proceed to poetiy. 

* 

Nothing is irntre t iuiAucleristhr of a coinUry, in its dif- 
ferent peiiods, than its poetry. But* the poetry of Cam- 
bridge j)ossess('<l nothing to distinguish it from that of any 
other part (/f Kngluiul, except lliat it might possess more 
of Lai in: for our Saxou ancestors liad poetry in their 
own language, bvit it soon took a Latin turn, which they 
(haivi-d frotu Italy, 

I'ln* poetry in the Saxon language was rharaeleri/.ed 
by 2 >eriphra.sis and metajdior, frequent ellipse-s, and a ca- 
flencc ]iot exact. It often admitted ihiine, and abounded 
with alliteiatioii. The following fragment of a ballad of 
Canute llie (ireat, is one of the In st spi.'ciinen3 of the 

• 

A fig-tiTo block I was, a usrfcss lipg-, 

Till C arver, doubting whether he should make 
A hciich, or a Priapu'<, did, at length, 

Resolve to make a God of me. 

• • 

The whole narrative rotninds one of the d/enm <»f Severus, in which a 
horse, projjerly caparisoned, sliook o£F fhe Eii»[mior Pertinax, and 
stooping down, invited Severus t# moynt,. which lirst induced ftim In 
a<;}>lie at fhc empire, licrodiaii. Hist, Lib. iii. 3 
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Saxon Rhythm ; and it seems to < lave been desighed for 
rhime, c 

^ j. 

CDepte munechej' bimiciicty 

'J’ha r'liur chiii;^ jie u^Seii by; 
liopeS rnitcf/ nOx ji lan'c 
\riD ]tc ftep munei hep 

That, IS, 

Merrv'sung the mc/nks in Ely, 

When Kinp: Canute sailed by ; 
iUiw, kiiiphts^li, near the land, 

And hear what these monks sail". 

This is thtf fragment of a song, written as the king wa? 
on till' river, atid heard the monks of Kly chanting their 
devotions, and may iherefoie serve as a specimen of the 
poetry of their neighbours, the monks of Cambridge. 

The above stanza is introduced as well foi’ the sake of 
what follow’xS, as for itself: for the following lines are one 
of the earliest stanzas in English poetry, in its departure 
from tli<^ Saxon. It is a fragment of a hymn to St. Ni- 
choluxS^ to whom Henry VI. at fiEst dedicated his col- 
lege, now^ called King’s : the author too, foi aught T 
know', might have been of Cambridge ; for he was born in 
the kingdom East /Xngle;). and might perliaps retain 
sonic college-feelings for Saint Nicholas. 

Saiutc Nicholat'S,. Codes druiS, 

Tyiiilire n.s fant^ s^one hus. 

At bi biirtli, at pi bare, ^ 

* Saint e Nieholai.x«. hriiig ijs w'elJ pare*. 


* Or Fi .‘vaiits. 

If 

* i. c. S(. Nii'holas, Cod’s lover, build us a fair beautiful house. At 
fcby birth, at thy bier, St,' Niehola. , bring us safely there. 1 BU). 
Ke^r 6. F. 7. Bib, Far. 322. See BHson’s Bibliographia Poetica. 
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Tli#se linos were oo«‘sulerablv more ancient tlian Chau- 
cer; lor St.,Godri^;, the author, died in 1 170, and Chau- 
cer was born about ^ 

• • # 

The earhc^l of our Saxon poets was C ieilnion : lie 

was a monk, and died in 080 . , lie who has lurnislicd 
us vvilli the b^isl speeinien ot' Saxoli Uric poelr}- was 
King Aifud the Cleat, whom both universities aie willing 
to adiiuic. 

But it wa< natural fu- iheih, \vlu> had derived llieir reli- 
gion fioiii hona‘, to (halve tioui the ^aiiie soiuce their 
poeti y ; heiiee tiitw so .iuieh iifh-eltal Latin veise. This 
was luoiv gtaieially deuicah at to the pte\aiiiue bt^Iit f of a 
superslitious age, lliouuh the\ Irid otlu r poe*Ueal t'ancies ; 
and it abounded ^'ifh eoiuadls, ^•eeasiouaM\ in llu' acrostic 
form, and sometimes with a rhiiue at du ht ginning and 
end of tin , vt'rso: iuit, generally speaking, their Jlesa- 
inettas and Ptaitameters did not so mneh abound with 
false quantitit's did the. Latin verse of some ages that 
Ibllovved. I must not fail to observe, loo (whattwi r has 
been said to the contrary ), that the Saxons had the jioelical 
romance, 'h 

The. Saxon poetry began R) assume more of the Kng- 
lish, by partially inliodueing, at first, wbat is now^ called 
tile £/ig/ish i\\\d Bonran chai*acters Of the former, a 

=• See till* well prOT;ccl in Tmuer’s Hist, of the AuphJ-Sa^ons, vol. ii. 
book xii. • 

^ This continued the practice for several centuries, more particularly 
in Latin inscriptions, to a very late period. Blomcfield inentions^ine in 
St. element’s^ Chinch, Ctfinbruipc, as late as lo3s. Collect. Cantab, 
p. o9. Hence it becomes impossible Jo ascertain any thing froid the 
intermixture of the Saxon «and Roman character, in ancient inseription, 
as for instance, from those of BeRTe ROS‘/5T7?, and JOHT^NeS Dtt 
'PYKeNPKCD^ in Jesus College, <^ambfidgt. There was an insiiliption 
in the Gothic characteri dated 1*^1, in the OldQbapel of QueenJ^. 
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sperinien, retaining only a few Suxon letters, iias^ been 
given. It occasionally enlarged tlie system of allitera- 
tion, introducing three or four, or even five words, he- 
giiiniiig the same word in the same line. This ron- 
^etti-ing is carried thir)ughout a very long poem, Fierce 
Ploughman’s Visiotls, of the I Itli century, and the hu- 
mourous little piece imtilled the '^roumament of Totten- 
ham, to be seen in Percy’s Coihctiou of English 
Ballads : 

Of all konr coiiqnrrors to knrp v. cro our Kind^ 

Of foil fighting folk a forly tind. 

Our Cambridge poi't, (Jray, retains more of this dcusc 
tlian any of our other English poets, as jnay bt' seen at 
the beginning of his Bard: Mason, also, thought pro- 
per to tread in his steps. 

In our public and college libraries are, ns might be ex- 
pected, sev(‘ral manuscript jxKins of our old poets, as 
Chaucer, livdgale, Ocieve, and Langlarid, the autlior of 
Picnce J^loiigliman’s Visions: one may be mentioned, as 
a lit<nary curiosity, if for no other reason, than that, pro- 
bably, it was never read through, at least, since it was 
placed in Ijcne’l ColJige by Arehhishop l^arker; and we 
may presume iic\er w ill. His secretary gave not tlie true: 
title ; he never read it: and Mr. Nasmyth, the most conver- 
sant in these MSS, ovMis he had not courage enough to go 
far ip it^. I need not blush, therefore, to say, UuUiun 
yidi, and read a few lines in it. Nasmyth had read 


CaUhigiie o&theiMSI^ in ArclibLskop Parker*! JLihrsry. 
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• 

eiiou^li, for his aocoiflit: ills uulitlccl— ihe Romance of 
the Sf. Gnijirl ; aiul ( onsists of 40,CK)() Imt lie lliinks it 
traash^VsMi irom the French, inentior'Hl in ^s' icjioisoirs 
Hisl. Tab. |». yi. K^tedil. 

It is^ tliouojlil by some that Ch4'%icer was of this Gni- 
tersitv, as well as Oxford; and Fnfler, in eontirmatioii 
ol the opinion, (piotes the weihknown lines-— 

Whai !<. YOWI ti.ifiu ^ Krl f it lion , t pray, 

V, oiil \vlw‘H', ,iiul vvli.it 1‘nniitiyii 
'Ihal y( '■!, I« f roiiif nir am! -^ay ; 

Fo which (s*t\s 1)1' H'lmn.d, imdt^r tljo assumed 

>iaine of (, ol uiJ r).M: (Jm'.uk 

Ai('!d)i,-.jK)p d'eu':ison, tpieted and folloue.) !u Smyth*’, 
thinks, I'IwuK'ei v\.is not ol CaiuLnid^e, thont^h I do not 
think tlaar, teason lias an> dmij;' do vviih the subject. 
Chama'/ was if inio) of tli.'^Uueiiislied lank, and it is 
likelv enonf;h, as man\ emnieiu men were, that he was 
of both nijive?-siln3s, !t Is j.Mobahle that some of our 
earliest pc^ets, prio'* to Chaueei, vrerti of C’ambridge 
l/'nivcrsity, hiiMiip* been bo/n in the neigh homing coun- 
ties, as were St. (ohhie, lleniy of Huntingdon, and 


Chaiicrr ii< rornwonly spok' u of as tho (atlior of poeOy; 

but wo shovikl inooiKOlly traoo (vi t slim; h:i\c venturtd to tiace) the 
puritij of llin English IriH^aayc* to Chauoor; the faf f beimr, that in at- 
leinptirii: to onlimio nnd Huioh thu la)ij;iiagro, he oorrupted jt, l^vintio- 
ducine: into it many .CWlhcisms, as the Normans had flon)^ before; 
whjoh did wot comport witlj^tbe F.nghish idiom, and, indeed, st/ipped 
our langua-^c ufnvurh of iU original ^raee. See SkinncrN Preface} to 
his Etyrmdogicon Linijua; Anglicanjc. 
i^MS. Notfs on Carter. 
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Bishop Grostet^; tlioiigh the IStter is, for certain, 
known to have been at Oxford. 

Bishop Oodwin gives (irosthet to Oxford ; but acids Dr. Richard- 
son, Caiitiibrigia' studuit ait author ViUc, Cap. 1-0. 

Doctrinairi cipu ns, ipia? Cantabnijia dicta. 

Dr., Rrcbufd.son’s edition of Codwin, do Prjosuh 
Angl. p. t>S*h 

It is miiarkablc, that neither (iodivin nor Ric]tard«:on takf; any notice 
of Grosthet as a poet. But sec UitsonN Bibliotb. l\“t. 
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CHAP, III. 

AOE OF WlCKLlFFE, AND FROOB]ESS OF LITERATURE. 

We should exceed in dwellitig on llic poetry of these 
limes: it is more to onr pnrpose to ot^seivi*, it had no 
smidl inlluence on their literatiin'. ae:e of Chaucer 

forms an epoch In lh,e hisloiy of Au' I'jjgh.sfi language; 
and most of our laiglisli poets were' Loli.frds^ zealous 
in exposing the vices *of the rfcigy. and abuses of 
monasteries. Chau»:er’s C'anterhury 'I'ah s, and his prose 
Dialogue (quoted at larg(* in Fo,\s M'n1\roh>gy) are 
stored with railici'y on the suhje< t ; d nvm was a satirist 
of the clergy; Bishop Grostet went to Jioinc, 
and in the presence of the Pope and Canlinals, 
violently exposed the eiHuinoiis sums duovn by beue- 
ficed Italians out of I'higiand, and taught the doc- 
trine of GuA(’E. The twu latter were seized with a 
spirit of prophecy common to ;,no,si eaily [>oets, in de- 
nouncing the dergv, and thv downfal of monasteries: 
the following passages are woith quoting. The first are 
from Gower (no great p«>et, indeed, even for liis time); 
he is speaking of Groslel: * 

For of the grret cleik CJroste^i 
I red, how redy that be was 
Upon clergy an hedU «€ bntS.se 
To make it, and forge it, for lorfell 
Of such things, as befell. 

And seven years business 
He laid *. but for the labknesse 
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Of half a minute of an houre, * 

From first that he bc^an labour, 

^ He a’.i that he had due*. 

c 

, ' * 

, Viorce ihv.* Ploughman \\ as more successful as a pro- 
phet : the piissagi*^ is^ very remaikabh^, and is made by 
some to refer iinniediately to the dovt iifal bf abbics under 
Hairy VI [[. 

There shall come a king, aVid confe»so you robg ot/ 

And beat you as, the Bible Ulleih for breaking of yoiu uu' 

And amend monials, monkes and chanons, 

And put hem to her ponaunro, ad piistiuum statum 

And than shall the Abbot of Abington, and all his issue fore\Ci, 

Have a knocke of a kynge, and incurable the woundc^k 

This work was vviitten about the year 1362, and biings 
US to the age of Wickliffo, the harbinger *of the Reforma- 
tion. The writings of this worthj««iinau had great iulhience 
both on the religion and literature of the times. His 
doctrines embrace what are called the five points, includ- 
ing absolute predestination, agreeably to the notions of 
his spiritual father'’ Archbishop Bradwardin, in his fa- 
mous book^Jpe causa Dei<^, Hence he was called the 

Iaa}}geUcal Doctor, as Bradwardin was Uie JPi'ofound^ 

h 

• Ht 

* Wood’s Hist. & Antiq. Univers. Oxon. I. i. p. 82. 

There arc only two editions of this curious book, one by Robert 
Crowley , in lo50, the other by 'xtogns in lo6l. There is a MS. of it in 
Ihi* public libiary, and Bishop Parkci’s, Cambiidgc; among the Harleian 
MSS. /u the British Miuoum l.biary, and two or three in the Bodleian. 
The pu' ted editions vary (as do the MSS.) fiom each other; and it 
would require both skill and indq^ti v to give a good edition. 

c Sec ample quotations fr<wn this Tjreatise in Toplady^s Historic Proof 
of the Docliinal Calvinism of the Church of England. Works, vol. i, 

190. He observes i ghtly of Dr. llVickliffe, that he wrs an absolute 
Necessitarian, supposing God hiitt^elf to he a necessary agent. 
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Whoever wishes to exaynne this curious point, may have 
proof at large in Wickliffe’s Translation of the New Tes- 
tament, which is about the date of 1370: the '"rTansla- 
tioii of * the whole Bible was complete(l a few years 
after. • _ 

The dbctrincs^of Wicklitfo afft'ctcd ttte lilerature of llie 
country in various w^a}.s. To iPope's doiniiu'eriiig 
pretensions ol interfering with ecelcsiaslical benefices, 
they opposed the aiu'ient rights of our King and the 
Clergy; to his claims on civil goveninu^iit, the acknow- 
ledged rights of the kings of England ; to the acc idental 
powers of civilians and canonists, the parainoniit [)rin- 
ciples of the coininon law; and to tlic dogmas of schoed- 
divines, the supreme authority of’lh»'*srriptur(}s. Wick- 
lifte/s Translation, too, of the Bible had, a considerable 
inllneiice on^our language \ 

» One of our oltloH Saxon (our old English) MSS. of the Gospel, is 
■j>ipposed to be that in the nodiemij at Oxford. It was published by the 
marlyrologisl, Fox, iti {ijli. The \enerable licdo, \^ho lived to a groat 
age, and flourished in 7:31, amidst hi.s other Tuimeroos labours, trans- 
lated the Sciiptuies into .Saxon, an4 wiute Commentaries on th^ixi. 
ilallarmiri. do Scriptor. Kectes. p. 20. Abbot /F.lfrio, as appears by his 
Eacts, written ii^fae Saxon T.aiiguagc,^in 9^70, hanslaled a great part of 
the Old Testament ; (^ee a curious Saxon 7’reatise, puhlitihed by de L’lnle, 
ill lt»2.3) and our excellent King Alfiod, as wc aie tohl by I^o.\, trans- 
lated both the Old andVew Testament iijto his inother-longiic, Hollo 
translated the Psalter, of whicli, wilh several canticles from tlie Old 
iTestament, there is a copy in Sidney College Library. Wiekliffe trans- 
lated the whole Bible into English. He died in 1384. Mr. Lewi^ mi- 
nister of Margate, published a complete edition of Wicklifle^s Transla- 
tion in 1731. • 

In the University Library of Cambridge there is a Saxon translation^ 
of the Gospels, in MS, prefixed to^^hichjis, jvritten in Latin and 
these words : These^ books gpive^ Leofric, Bishog of the churchy ®f 

VOL. I. M i 
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Wicklifir, bting but little acquainted ^vlth either He- 

blew ov Greek, bis version was fiom the Latin, called 

tlieVdl^ate% or Latin manuscripts, somewhat differing 

from the Vuloate. ''J'herc are various copies of^’It in the 

'librari('s of Cambridge : two old translations are in Ema- 

^ . 7 ‘ 

imcl College libiary j but only one of them is Wick- 
liffe’s; for before, little after Wickfiffe’ s time, trans- 

lations w ere made of different parts of the scriptures into 
English; and particularly by llichard Kolle, Jlcrmite of 
Ilampole: these tianslations are often ml^taken for 
\V ickliffc’s^’. 


St. Petor*?, ill Exeter, for tljc use of Ins successors ^ and that leofiit* 
died iu 1071 or lOTf).’* , 

^Tliis appears iu is hat regard^, tlie first leading doctrine in Matthov«’s 
Gospel, Baptism,' Had W'^icklillb translatcil fiom the Gteek, bew<uil<l 
probably have translated o Baptist, as our translation 

docs: but finding Joannes Baptistes in tho Vujgate^ he translates it 
Jon Baptist; so again, finding lavahantur, Matthew iii. r>, in the Latin 
Vulgate, he translates it, thci weron waischcn of hytn in Jordan — and 
1 waislic ghou in water. Mr. Robinson, Iliat. of Rapt. eh. 1!. cor- 
rectly observc>, “ 'fhe English tv.ii»slators did not translatt the wmd 
Baptize, and tJiey acted wisely, for there is no word in the r’lighsh 
language whiOn is an exact countcipart of the Greek word,” for it re- 
lates boih to the ceremony" and the character of the^^ersun, iVis is 
one of the ccclcuastiod ramU, Iviiig James ordered fo be kept. Sim 
L ewises Hiatovy of the several Translations, prefixed to his edition 
of Wicklide’s IVansiation, ch. v. It is retiuirKabic that the German 
translation has, o di/i' TauftVr ; the Dutch, eeri Dooper, vlienct.- 

ours. Dipper. 

^ It is common, too, to speak of the different copies of Wickhft'e’- 
translation, lodged in different Hbiarics, ’as being penned by him. 
riius at St. John’s College, it is intimated at the beginning of 

ono of Wicklifte’s Bibles, though in a different hand frooi tlie version 
itself that it was written by VVickliffe; and certainly Archbishop baud 
fubo gave the College a fine collection of MSS.) was as likely to pos- 
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Lct*us not say, bcciftisr Dr, Wickliffe was a Professor 
of Oxford, tiiathis doctrines do not conceiii Caiybridgc. 
llifti docirines were soon spread over Ivigland; aiul being 
so searching, so iuteresling (o tlioologists, could not fail^ 
\\'C mil]/ be sure, to engage set^usly tliis Uiuvershy. 
The first publio documciils abouttWickliflo prove % that 
his writings vvcie read and publicty taught here: and 
though wc have ijistunccs of recantations of Lollardistn, 
and persecutions of sonic vvlio avowed its more obnoxious 
doctrines, as vu) have shewn already, both in tlu‘ Univci* 


sess WicklifTp’s o'.rn copy as any uiari ; thon^lt, to spea^v fictly, froni 
its ‘ji’eat ulcyance, it wears tht appcaiaiicc of having hccu written ra* 
tlicr by a professional scribe, than a labodons sTuidfut. It has been ob~ 
S€rvefl, too, tliat it is incorrectly ctatcil. In Wor('< slei C’afhcdicil I>i- 
brary is a much smaller copy, anci in a tlitferent hand from fiamUb 
MS. this also is said to havH been Wh klilFc’s ptmmansbip, togcthei 
ivith a copy of *the yidgntfc, correspoHding to it, llu copy, it is said, 

V. ^ ' 

from which VV’iclJifft! translated, and wrilleu in the same hand with the 
translation. 

W'icklin’e, it will be recollected, had a prebend in W'’orcester Cathe- 
dral. Observations of this kind having fallen in my way aie oecasion* 
ally introduced, as interesting to Bibhographers : but betbe matter as 
it may, Lewis’s edition of VViekliflc’s 'Iranslation ot the New Testa- 
ment, and Chadl^Ps VVoiks, as publi'-Jicd in Harry VHl.’s reign, may 
be considered as the most valuable specimens wc possess of Iho old 
English, in it's departmc from the Saxon, # 

As the following authorities were not jjfuotcd before, in the p.issagcs 
alluded to, they are quoted here. Constitutio Arcliiopiscopi cantuar: 
nc Libcllus give Tractates compositus per Johannem Wiekhffc, Icgalur 
vel doceatur, in locis quibi^scuuq. nisi pritnilus approbatus fueyt pci 

alteram Academiam. A. D. M08. HaroV'. MS. Index. • 

• • • 

t‘ Abjuratio Nich, Hereford Artiuin Bacalaiirei dc omnibus opinioni- 
bus ct conclusionibiis Joannis Wickliffe coram C'ancellario in plena con* 
gregatione. A. D. lir^. > 
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sity and neighbourhood % stiQ it boeanie intermingled with 
the literature of the place, and was Kilentlj working, in 
its progress to a more permanent reformation, 

a Ueg. Elicns. Gul. Gra^. MSS. as quoted ]»y Mr. Robinson^ in a 
Brief Dissertation on iPreaching the Word, p. 54. Pref. f«to Mods. 
Claude’s Essay on the Coia||i|^ition of a Sermon, Vbl. 2. 
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CHAP. HI.* 

THE revival, of literature “ERASMUS, ANJO 
OTHER EMJNENT MEN,- CLASSICAL SCHOLARS. 

Next we come to the ngc of classical literature : and 
here we must begin with Erasmus Holerodaiims. This 
learned man w^as contemporary .with FisherJ Bishop of 
Rochester, Master of Queeifs College, and Chancellor 
of tlie University in 1,504. At his invitation, Erasmus 
came to Cf^mbridge, and resided iIkto about seven years, 
being the first M ho taught Greek piildiely in the Univer- 
sity. Some of its best scliolars were proud to become 
his disciples, and Fisher himself was prevented only by 
age from being of the nuinbor. 

Erasmus took the degrees of B. D. inTheo* 

logy, and in 1510 was made Lady IVTargareFs 

Professor of J])ivinil^ . He wrote upon all subjects, and 
in all styles, but always in Eatiii, and always well ; his 
powers of composition being proportioned to the vast 

ft Concessa «rat hoc anno, ].50(), O. Erasjno Ifotcrodamo facultas 

incipiendi in Theologia, Cantcbrigiic : Ar('hl)ishop Parker's Acad. 

Cantab. Hist. p. 47 j and the same in Dr. i^ichardt-on’s List Iff Qra- 
• • 
duates, which is in the possession of the University RegitArar, ^here 

Erasmus's name appears for oniy^ one degree. I am thus particular, 

because I have' seen Erasmus’s name put down as graduating in another 

year, and because it is statei^'cfy jnieterminatcly by Dr.^FulIer, 

History of Cambridge, p. 87. ^ 
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riches and variety of" his kuouledgje. With tlic ii;iinnte- 
f’jjicss of a grami^ian, the sagacity o£ a critic, the sub- 
tlety off, a nielaphysicmn, and tlic precision of a logi- 
' '" ian, Ire combined the eloquence of a rhctoriciah, the 
solemnity of a theolojjian, the profundity of a philoso- 
pher, and the gaiety, and the ease, and playfuluC’^s of a 
poet ; for all these tUiferent qualities he may be justly 
praised ; but his principal force was in irony, in which he 
cannot be surpassed, p^j^haps, is not equ;‘l!c‘d. This 
machine, supported with his more weighty aititicry of 
solid literature, he jtlayed off witli admirable effect against 
the follies, the vices, the superstitions, and ignoranctj oii 
his age : for iiaving translated some of Lucian’s Dia- 
logues, he had <‘aught much of his maimer, of which 
his Co/hf/uies, his Praise of Fol/j/, and Lcften on ./5y;/.s- 
lolfjrj/ IVrilingy arc admirable specimens. In his Ada- 
gia, written more immediately for the use of the l^nglish 
nation, are deposited great treasures of. classical litera- 
ture. lie edited many of the Grct‘k and Latin classics, 
with some of the Fathers : but bis more splendid, elabo- 
rate works, arc Pliny’s Natural History, Aristotle’s 
Works, and an edition of tlie Greek TesUuneiit; and to 
all of which he has admirable prefact,'s: the latter was 
accompanied with a new 1/Uin Translation ami Notes. 


His Couuiieiilary, linuslatod into Fnglish, was appointed 
by public authority to be placed in idl our churches. In 
his Treatise on i’^pistolarV Writing, he not only delivers 
general rules for epistolary composition, but a most ra- 
tional plan for acquiring tlie learned languages : hastily 
ociit forth, as it was, it yet reached many important 
poin^. In an Epistle to Nicholas Beraldus, he says, it 
was written in twenty days; rnd that, in consequence of 
0e^'*reachery of a friend, wlio published it without l?is, 
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coiiscift, lie gave an edflioii himself; but had it been tlie 
labour of asgmuiy weeks, or months, it^ouhl liave been 
labour well bestowed*. ^ 

Krasmiis\s works make ten \olunie.s in folio, and were 
edited b\ l^e Clcfc : whenee it a^yjears, ihouoh he uas 
uiiuc<juuinted with Hebrew, and never ac([uaed a tho- 
rough knowledge of the English language, he may be 
pronounced the greatest genius, and the prof()nnde^t scho- 
lar, of his age, not less successful, hIuiu indefatigable, in his 
i)tudie.s. ile was an ad\ocate tor fjee-\rtll againsl piedus- 
thialion. Obnoxious as he uas to some of the Keform- 
ers, for his h(jt»k de Servo Arhitrio, against Luther, whom 
he treated somewhat sharply, still his literary authority 
was appealed to hy all paities. I?e lived at large, for 
he would he sliackled hy no theologues ; and while some 
olyi'ctcd t(> him his. conformity, he knew he had to ilo 
w’itl) men, though Kefonners, who w^ere politicians and 
conformists in various ways themselves ^ : against their 
bigotry and intoleiauce he was as serious as lliey could be 
against his tcm])oii2iiig, and love of literary ease. After 
all, he did more in the cause t>f real reformation'', llian 
any man of his age, and can led its spirit up to some 
points, where no one durst follow him. But to close all, 


a Erasmus's Letter relating to this work is dated Basil, It 
prefixed to the edition, jAigduui, 153tf. But there was a much earlier 
edition piintcd at Cambridge. 

Sec Jolm Mdton’s live Tracts, in his Prose Works. Mil«3w does 
not oxeept Crantiier, Ridley, nor Latimer from this number. ^I’ras- 
nma’s principles went to the roM, eVen to customs and corruptions, 
which pervaded all nations. • 

What is here alluded to mSy ■COM in Erasmu'j’s, Consaibenda^ 
?ina Bpistolarum Ratio. 
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and to .say wliat is ijiinicdiat«ly l(^ our purpose, in the 
^i.se and critica^^||i^e of ancient manuscripts, in libeval- 
isciug ouf universities % and in hroakliig the long-pveterl 
's*iiacklcs^ of their .superstitions and ignonnicc, by writing, 
no one dici so much as, lliis great nian~and a.s to other 
matters — • 


Homo fun ritq. Inimamj*- 

Kduaul Crooke, a naW?e of London, succet ded Eras- 
mus, as Greek Erbfi ssor, and in as Public Ora- 

tor. He v,i\^ hist of King's College. !n 1623 he 
became D. D. and, Greek and Latin literature beginning 
now to be in great lequest, he was* scut in 1330 to Italy 
and Venice, to .search' ff^t MSS. atiJ to pleatl the cause 
of Harry VIII. at the same ihue, hy exunhiiing the de- 
crees of ancient Counril.s, n{aii\c to tiui qce.stioii of 
that king’s marriage. 1 !e thence prueeedetl to Padua, 
Jiononia, and other places. Travelling onward to 


“ I cannot foiheai' quoting here v-luit a learnc«l wnur a^yS of Eraa- 
mns, in rc’ftrcnce to om universities. Hv)C (/►07r.«^7v7ov viri hicompara- 
bilis bene/icium auiea propuinodun/ actas (si litevas, quit aU iiuinani'< 
tate celebrantnr, speetes) st-enta est, l.ingsiis cniin et oiJtlinls arti- 
bus, quasi postlimiiiio, restitutjs, /larbarios cx Euroi>tC'is Acadtmiis 
znagnA ex parte prolJigata est, et cx saeris istis viilutuin (,t doctrina- 
rum Gymnasi,’,s, tanrjuani Trojjino, quod aiunt cquo, subito in philO" 
logiae proscenium progress! cimtingoiiio, cloquciitia, ct doctiiiia^ libera- 
lis ing 0 nna‘(]. cognitione celcbernini vin, qui Krasmi, \elut EfyoS'jwxT* 
Gxemplo ct inslitntiune nioti, suam singuli Spartani cxoiuare, doctri* 
na»q. Latnpada, nonmodo in Fliitologiae studio aliis prirferre, sedetiam 
, studio .vigilantiaq. sui egregir iliustratain postcris tradere slnduerunt- 
Grynad Epist. Nuncupatoria in Erasmi Adagia, &c. Another, while 
characterizing some of Erasmus’s pa|ticular works, wracks his inven- 
^tjon^to ill istrate them, not kn''Wki| hcT^ to panegyrize th^m enougl^' 
Bu<la*i Epist. inter Erasmianas, LU . 2 ^ Epistolaruxr. 
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Rome; to gain accesjf to libraries, he endeavoured to 
become penitentiary priest*^. His I^ers scut thence 
to Eugjand are in the Cottonian Libran . Groove used^ 
to value himself for never having changed his religion, 
and said, that changing his reIigV>n made Loland go 
mad. He died nmch respected by tlie University, iii 
1550, and is the author of several pieces, relating n) 
classical literature. 

i\nthony Wood says'", that ^eck was first taught at 
Oxford ; a point, indeed, of no greift consequence— 
it was taught at both places, nearly about the same 
time — but, from a passage^ in Crook e’s Oration to the 
University of Cambridge'*, it appears it was first taught 
there, and Crooke could not be ifii.stakc n, having re- 
sided a considerable time at Cambiidgc , and afterwards 
removing tcfi Oxford- 

Odier eminent men, of this period, did miudi, in suc- 
cession, towards laying a propci foundation for classical 
literature, particularly Smith, Cheke, /Vscliain, and 
Winterloti, In s<‘ttling this, the prupcM' pronunciation of 
the Greek language was considcaed tlu‘ corner-stone : it 
was, accordingly, made a contioversy of prime consi- 
deration. The Protestant party, the advocates of the 
Newe Larninge, aiming to give to every (xmsonant, 
vow’cl, and dipthong, a distinct, yet varied sgund; the 
opposers of it making many ^uf the? vowels and dip- 


» Hacket, ami Cole’s MS. Catal. of King^s College, in ColcAs MSS. 
Vol. xiii. in the Brit. Museum. 

^ Athense Oxonienses. * 

® The passage is at length in Mr- /Jole^s MSS. Catalogue, &c, of 
King'#. The pration is entitled, ^rSjcSrum DistcipHuarum 
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Ulongs, though of different char^ictri’s, give the same 
;)Oiind, after the i^nner of tlie iiiodiun* Greeks*'. 

‘ Sir Tjiomas Smith had been, Fellow of Queen's Col- 
lege, and King’s Gieek Professor; the favourite of the 
Duke of vSoinerset; p-^ld, 'at length, Secretary of State 
to Queen Flizabetl]. Sir John Cheke ^^as Fellow of 
King’s, and succeeded Smith in the Greek Professor- 
ship During Mary’s^^^l^ign, Bishoj; Gardiner being 

^T1iu* 5, foi exuniplt', the old laming (arcordiii"* to the modem Greek) 
would pronounce, T< {j.ol ?vfyu;, Kv'is (Ty moi Ici^els, Kurio, a& wc‘ novr 
pronounce it, aftei Smith and Cliekc) T< (xt Atyi; that is, Tff (Xib 

f('£^ccs, I, oi, tiy V, fy having, according: to the old larningc and 

the tnodorn Groik, the same sound. A line modern Greek poem, en- 
titled, 0 S'vo; fx. ojv Vrjix‘^k>,'iy 'Hic StranRer to Rouinelo (the modem 
Greek appellative for (J trace) maj’ be seen in Voyage dc Diino ct 
Nicolo Stephanopoli cn Greer pendant les aniKTS, 1797, 1^‘J.S. 11’ im- 
prime a Londres. 1800. Tom. ii. p. 71; and a Grammar ©f tlie modem 
Greek, at the end of l)(i Cange’s (irerk Glossary. 

Dr. Winterton, in his Notes on llcsiod (paitieularly on Ver. 3. Lih. 1 . 
oper, dicruin) has shewn, by e.xainple,s, ex lalitiunc Aldiua F.van- 
gcliorum, A. 1^18. et liditionc Ilcsiodi-Trincuvcliana, A. joli?, what 
numerous faults have ciept into the dilferent texts, fust from readers, 
and afterwards from copyists, who did not properly distinj^uish tlie de- 
ference of cliaracitr amidst a sameness of pvonuiiciaiion. 

t* Lloyd, in his Statestnen and Ftivoun/es of Krij,daiul, p. 100, tlum 
characterizes Clieke and Ascham ; The same day was he and Ascliani 
admitted to Saint John’s, and the same week to court ; the one to ttn* 
tuition of Kdw. VI. the other o'/ Queen Eli/abelh. There tliey wcie 
happy, ill their master Metcalf, w'ho, though he could not (as Tlieinis- 
tocles srid) fiddlcy yet he could make a little collcpc a great one, and 
breed sclfolars, though he was none; his advice deterred tliern from 
the rough learning of the modern j^choolmen, and their own genius led 
them to the more polite studies of the ancient orators ^nd historians 
wherein they profitcrl so well, that tlt'e one was the copious orator, the 
kiqxk'vu* thfc Greek Professor of Hie' U/liv^slty,” 
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a\v)iil« Chancellor, coald of course settle • controversies. 
Smith might, indet^d, be in posscssiQ^^ of argument, — 
and he thought his argument was good — but Qaidinei; 
possessed power, the royal way of settling controvert 
Idas nicn'ioiable <ILs))vite*^ however, was, afu r 
all, settled, so far as public practice goes, against Gardi- 
ner, after the fleatli ol ^Jaiy, by the two famous trea-' 
tises% written bv Smith and Clnkc. Jloger Ascham 

• 

<'iariliner, whiU Chaiu'cllor, an I'neiny to tlic Ni'wo Larningr, 

;/ut out a siugalar ordLi, fiom wbioh tho foJlowing^ fvlr ict is tiiatlf\ 
thubqiiifci no--trani poU-'-t.^ttin :ignosci>, soiios liters, s^ivo t/Krci**, 
hbftl-atinis, ab usu piihliro^jiu.vstntia Tvuci.li alicrio-^, iniv.ito judicio 
alFiucreienc audtdo. • 

JDipthougos r.raH'as iitdum Latiiii'*, ni^j sd diaocMS cxi,£»-at, sono 
distiuguito. "I’antum in orthogiajdna di-.crinK‘U s-orvato, uno codeuiq. 
scHio oxprimit^/. 

Ne luulta — ii>sfjnis oinnino nc philohopljaU>r, srd uiimini preesentihus. 
The 2 )assagt; may be'ston uuuv at largo in Bakei^s Uenectiorib on 
Learning, p. 29. 

^ One entitled De Ling. Gr.ro. Prommciatiune, j the other Dis» 
putatio cum Stophaiio Wiiitoiton.—Sir Thoinas, wlio ^\js one of the 
boift, statesmen and politicians of hl‘^^l^e, wrote also a tnuch-adinired 
work on the Commonwealth of Krjgland, and exact Commcntaiy of 
Matfcrfiy worthy, ab Canidcu exjnesbes it, lo he published. Lloyd'*# 
Statesmen, iSco. p. 370. * 

Js'o one is .spoken of more highly .among the Revivers of Learning, 
and the friends of the. Rclonn.ation in £dw. Vl.’s leigu, tlfan Choke: 
.at his sugge.stion, the young monarch iliew up that mem-oi able Diary, 
the original IMS. of which is in the British IVluseum, and whuh is copied 
into the Appendix of Bishop Burnet’s History of the Heforiij^tion. 
Mr, Lewis (Pref. to WickliPL’.s Tianslation, &c.) says, “there is mBene’t 
College Library an English I'^anslation of St. Matthew’s Gospel,' by 
Cbeke, though it was not reccivej into any of the public \ersions;” 
and (hisce oeulis vidi) there is in tb\saine library a recantation of tlie 
principles of the Reformation, tlibt, ni Macy^.s reign, was deliveted t*' 
^^ardinaj Foie, ai^d wplten and signeA by Cheke.~'rhc reigns of^e 
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called these two learned men, The Stars of the ^Jni- 
versily, who brouglit Aristotle, Plato, and D(tmosthenes, 
1:9 tloiii 1*^11 as notably at Cambridge*, as ever they did in 
Greece/’ 

Padulph Winterton /-A as a physician of Cambridge. 
He edited the Aplionsins of Hippocrates; luid if one may 
judge, from the imiiu use crowd of complimentary verses 
in Greek and Jiaiin, pre|i^ed to the edition' (after (he 
manner indeed of diost/^ics) as a plnsician he was sii- 
perioi|,to Ilippocra'les hims(!lf. Put be that as it may, Dr. 
Winterton was dislinguislud in the annals of (In ck lite- 
rature, at the time, and .ook an active pc.K on the sidi of 
Smith and Cheke in (he ce^titrover '-y on tlu' Gjcek Pro- 
nunciation, and is still know n hy hi.s edition of the Minor 
Greek Poets. 

As to Roger Ascham, i»e was hVJlow of St. John’s, 
and University Orator, a /.ealous promoter of the new 
learning at Cambridge, and a hinnonrist : having been 
pupil to Cheke, and Preceptor to Qmen Elizabeth, he 
used to say, that lie had been pupil to the gieatest scho- 
lar, and was Preceptor to the giea».:st ]>iipi], in Eng- 
land.” 

All the above followed Erasmus both in his method 
of pronouncing, as well as teaching, the Greek and Latin 
languages ^ as may be seen by comparing together Eras- 
mus’s Book on Epistolary Writing, with their books 
already referred to, together with Roger Ascham’s School- 
jnaslev^^, the most famous of all his >yorks. 

** . ' 

four Tudors were reigns of religious accommodations and crooked pc'- 
litics,— as to Cheke’s Kecantation — ^ must repeat it— His ocuHs vidi. 

work, though left unfhiisffi^, now and ^ a little prattling, 
jposarMes great merit* It was p inUd in 1579. Many have silently 
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As^to the right piT^iuiHiat^on of*tlic (^veek and Latin 
languagt.s, much anight be t>aid <»ii that subject; and 
tlicre was a Cainbrid^ t doctor \Uio opposed «thc new 
Icariiinu at the tu iii>L by imthorify, hot argmiirtit; and* 
much of itrgumcwl his book contains : let it suftlcc, jufet 
to hinV notiecd it in tliis oiacc :*it»>\as Miitton bv the 

• , r 

learned Dr. kJaies, om Cambridge aniiqiiary and histo- 
rian*'*, with whom we (d’ten shake hands, and from whom 
we sometimes ditfer. 

ilrank at T]rasmus’i> aiul A^cham’s sjn/niT'’, nithoiir fine nek r^^lcdg- 
Tn<'nts. But well luul it been for the pubbe sr^hor)Is, if the !na‘>ter«? ]iad 
ineiuled (heir draualit, jikI gr*iWii wl^c by the doetrif *'. { more pnrti« 

cniaily nllinic to KrasmiA^b and A'^cham's mode of instuiciion, and 
throwing aside The odious oorpiiral ]>nnisl)nientK, from the discipUne of 
iiterature, 

a Joannis Caii Atigli, de Prummeiatione Grace, fic Lat. Linguae, &.e. 
Inter Opubcula, ]«. *21 h 
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CHAP. IV. 

o'' 

)PRO(niESS OF CLASSICAL LIT I.R ATt RL. — BEXTLtAi.— 
FORSON, &C. 

; ^!fff 

ElflCOIl of the revival of liteiaturo lii our Univcisi- 
ty; we imisf speak of its progress, the period of graiu- 
inatical research naturally bringing after it that of a more 
liberal critieisin : for besides its grammatical preciaions, 
criticism oiuhriici’s its dt‘partmenls, philosophical, hislorU 
cal or explanaloi} , emendatorv or corrective 

Philosophical crlticisni is that which is seen in the 
writings of Plato, Arlstolle, Plutarch, Deinelrius Pha- 
jaious, Dionysius of Ualicarnassus, and Longinus, 
among the Greeks; of Varro, Cicero, and Quintilian, 
among the Homans : explanatory and collective criticism^ 
though it does not tlebar ll?c philosophical, is, almost 
exclusively, the province of the moderns ; and for obvi- 
ous reasons; when literatur.e revived, after the eorrup- 

» Sec the linitb of these; dcpaitnu iits of rriticism, as distinctly mark- 
ed out by Mr. Harris, in hiS'PbiIo)oi;ical Kssays, parti, clrap. 1, 2,3. 

This division is more ample tbaii that made by Lc Clevc, Ars. Cril, 
lib. 1. ; and combines in it more of the principles of Plato, still more 
of Aristotle, according to his Treatises on Poet-y and Rhetoric • of the 
, latter, Mr. Harris justly remarks, The criticism, which this capiral 
writer taught, has so intimate a *. >nespondence and alliance with 
philosophy^ that wc call it by Wothf» name, than philosophical criti- 
cism.” j have enlarged on the ati^ov^j di^inctions in the second volume 
B)> Pol ncs, being DiscieiHTio>i on Poltry. 

« I c ^ 
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tions of Ihc^dark ages^ having bfoi! contaminated, it \va*s 

expedient it should be piuified, b} all the means which 
ingenuity couhl devise, or which c()td<l be fiir^iished by 
anciciU MSS,; to ^ay, theiefoie, that (>ainbridg-* has e\^- 
celled, rather, in jiistoi ical and einendatui y, tliau philoso- 
phical .criticism, would be «>nlv she has follov ed 

the order of literature. 

So, not to contend nicely about the superiority of num- 
bers, or metaphysical distinvlions, if iK ighboniiug uih- 
vt'i'sities can boast tlieir Stcphaims nod Si alieer: their 
Casanbon, Miirctus, and Jleiiisius; tlicir Cirotiil||i' Le 
Clerc, and Witsius, togetlier witli their Mielnulis, 
Seniler, Reisk^'s, Wetsteiii, and (beisbacli^ Cambridge 
can produce its SUinl(‘> and Whitaker its Renlley 
and Jiarnes^; its Maikland', Danes*', JLnis*^, and 

* Stanley puhl lulled .in <'ilituni ot T.m b\ Ins’s ^iieok aud 
J.atui, i .and, also, PruU-otionri- in 'rini<*phra‘iti Chaiactei as, i-ir. 
No loss a man tliaa la*. Cloro, thouj^bt, StanU:y’?» Tli'^toiy of Oriental 
Pliilosopby ivortb tianslatiiii? into balm. 

fiatakor jmblisliPd an edition of Marcus i\ntoninii'^V Nfeditations’, 
Greek and Latin; Cantab. and engaged wah some others in a 

critieal work on the New Testament. 

s Those fJle[)aitincnts of Cn: in winch IL'utley excelled, fho 

discovering of spiuious writiiius, and the detect me *)f eirors, requites 
great literature, but is altcnderl s<nnetimes with but htile pbilosopliy, it 
may have more of purt with les'^ of lirofound, lifier.U thought. 

Kulla quoq. avs pra^ter cntieam doeet, qi'a lationc suppositia inoriu- 
menta dignoscantiir,’ et luca vetcrnin iiistrumentornm fiaiicle, vcl insoi- 
tia corniptii, restituantiir atq. In duo xiAstenorcs ums iriluir piapruy prio- 
ret habet coinmunts, habet emu ahis disciphnis. f-e Clerc, Ar-j Cilt, 
Joshua Bdines was editor of Homer, Euripides, Anacreon, is:cd 
c Jeremiah Markland was editor of Statius, parts of Euripides^ and 
Fpi^tola Familnarj<, &c. * ♦ * 

^ Hawes wrote the MiscelIam'a*^/ritjoa/ 

« Davis edited Cicero’s PhiJnsopMqAl Work^, &:c. publi'»he(^ at dif- 
ferent periods. y 
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Pearce'"; its Jortiii, together Avith its Ilurd and its 
Bryant; its Porson, Wakefield, and Horne Tookef 
not to H'ention its Clarke, who has turned his theo- 
logy into criticism; and its Bacon, who has carried 
his philosophy, not only into criticism, 'but into every 
department of literature. 

’ A certain foreign critic, on reviewing the fac simile of 
the celebrated MS. in our public library, has, I think, 
past some censure <m the Cambridge latinity : and some 
Cambridge wag thought himself justified in mul ing re- 
prisaMi', by a satirical distich on the German Greek litera- 
ture. But such squibs, whether thrown about at Leipsic 
or Cambridge, only whiz on the spot — they arc but squibs 
after all, without mcauing*or force 

Such foreigner, however, could not but be aware that 
Cambridge critics were more forward to censure the work 
alluded to, than oven the Germans themselves. For 
though, as a fac simile, it was not materially defective, 
and the prefatory uccoimt of the MS. itself, was, on the 
whole, considered satisfactory, yet the latinity no one ap- 
proved. It should be whispered, too, in the ears of 
German critics, (hat, in the opinion of the Cambridge li- 
terati, their latinity labours with obscurity, and is liable to 
great intricacies and involutions : one of our most indus- 
trious model u critics never valued himself on his Latin 
com posit ic«»ii : he fell, and acknowledged . his own defects. 
But our late Greek pi^fejwor’s style is neat and full ; if it 
has not all the lotuiulity of an orator, it pre-eminently pos- 
esses tiiat of his profession of a classical, close critic. 

■ Pearce, afterwards bishop of R- Chester, edited Cicero de OfHciisi, 
and De Oraiore, with do syiMiiDitate. 

*> Se«^ Remarks on Dr. Kipbpgjs Sia[iile of the Beza MS, by 
'T’boi^s Edwaids, D.D. 
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Emdndatory ciiticism^has two great resources, one in 
cortjecture, the other in an acquaintance with ancient 
manuscrjpts. And of this species, if Cambridge lias not 
had a redundancy, it has, at least, had a libeial share. 
Joshua Barnes was a man of inuclr]j;eading, and, for his 
day, a useful w’liser ; (though every one will be ready with 
the felicis inemoriie, expectans judicium,) but he put forth 
no great powers of criticism, and w asted his time in Ana- 
, creontics ® and Homerics. 

Benlllcy, and his admirer, Wakefield, wtae great adepts 
ill conjectural criticism ; a species of criticism, it must be 
acknowledged, by whicb tlic greater reading, and the more 
ingenuity a man maj po'isess, tlie more liable he may be, 
sometimes to err. For as corresponding passages spring 
up ill abundance to Ills recollection, he innovates wuth too 
much security and confidence ; and with a genius to im- 
prove, he may, too rashly, assert the right. Flic reader 
may judge of the tendency <»f this learned ingenuity, by 
Bentley’s edition of Milton’s Paradise Lost, the faults of 
wliich haipe been ably exposed by bishop J^earce^. Wake- 
field’s SiUa Critica afibrds, as he acknowledged, indeed. 


a IVrliap'', IiaJ llariics not overlooked the market, with his Greek 
vr I’ses, there might have been a demand for some of the abundance now 
repo'^ing in MS. For there it lies, inJEmmanuel library, together with a 
great part of a Latin-Gscek Lexicon, also in MS. But Barnes had a 
knack of throwing every thing into Greek vsrse, ijfcther David’s Psalms, 
or. 

Three blue beans ia a bloc bladder, « 

Rattle, rattle, I’attle; ^ 

or, lines on the arms over the poor 15 od, at the entrance of Emmanuel 
College ; both of which he threw inton^xtemf^^Scaneous Greek rorse. 

'' ' ® i 

^ A Review of^the twelve books of Paradi’Se Lost, &c, 1733. It 
Anonymous ; but known. to be bishop Pearce’s. ‘ 

VOL. Fi 
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himself examples of similar aberrations. At the same 
time, this varied reading, this bold ingenuity,, this talent for 
improving, often led Bentley to make emendations, proba- 
bly just, and to expose writings dcmonstrativeJy spurious**. 
Nor is Wakefield’s jKtigism ahva\s thrown away. For 
thougli an alteration may he wrong, the. remart may be 
right, neither do poets, nor writers of prose, always say the 
ie*)/ things, nor in the best maniKT : but to correct dow'n 
one author’s st yle by another may enfeeble the most signi- 
ficant passages, •and destroy all originality Waitefield, 
(after all,) in his edition of Gray \ proves himself, also, a 
critic of tuhte, a more certain, standing cliaracter, than a 
critic of conjecture. 

Maikland and Ravie.s, Pearce and Person, took the 
cautious wa\, of doubling tlieir own skill, and of deliberat- 
ing over MSS. ; the moie safe, more judicious, and gene- 
rally more convincing, for critics, engaged in the correc- 
tion of ancient authors ; vet, as critics of the former class 
are temjited to be over liast), ihosi' of the latter are no less 
of being too backwai il, aiul loo spaiing of their kiywledge. 
They sclchim make, but often leave, difficulties : having as- 
certained a reading liy sonu; canon of criticism, or settled 
a metre by aneieul MSS. (for which the learned are uu- 

♦ Prefat. aJ Lucrelium. 

t ^ 

t> Bentley’s Oishcit^t^ upon the Epistles ol Phalaris, with an An-, 
iwer to the Objections of the V-Ionourable CJiarlcs Boyle, first published 
in 1697. Mr Richard Person’s learned Letters to Mr. Archdeacug 
Tra^;3, published in 1790, ranks in the same class of criticism. 

« Tkis idm is well illubtratech and enlarged on, by Bishop Hurd, on 
Poetical imitation. ‘ {!* ‘ 

^ lifor less in his Noctjei|,Carc<^iar4®, 1801. His TRAG.fiDiARVM 
tic's js, 1791, is an example of that^branch of criticism in which Mr. 
flfakefield particularly excelled, apt illustration, from parallel passages* 
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doubtj^jdly vei^y thankfu^) they leave off, as il' their work * 
was done; not condescending to consider, that in woiks, 
professedly in mum ^juventutis — to borrow llie words of 
an intelligent and learned |5ersoii, when opeaking on this ' 
subject — that inanyoW boys would ^ndun3 a iittle more e\‘* 
planaiiofi. BuJ this closeness of cilti^siii is gein*rally in 
company with much erudition; nor is it alv\a)s j)ride, bul 
sometimes j I idgniciil and modesty, which keeps men from 
too much talking. * • 

Such writers as Jortln, Bryant, llurd, ajulTooke, would, 
perhaps, come somewhat moie under the character of 
philosophical critics. But 1 have already exceeded 
bounds. 

The above, then, are a few of 'thosp clitics wJiiom alma 
mater is proud to arknowJedge : and though (hey have oc 
casioiially rappeil each olh^*r^ knuckles, (as ciitics and 
theologians arc w'onl to do,) Ibieign ciitics have been wil* 
Jing to give to each Ins proper ciown, 

I.aurcd doiiantlus Apolliuaii. ' 

, ilol’MF. 

I, therefore, wish alma mater Joy wdtli llu se liei Jnmi- 
nai ies in criticism, not unmindful of the sliimdus ot one ol 
our old Greek professois; , 

A>%> sfJL'Ojyjc ova-ug Hf / rrs h«i eiUjj/ 

T«tw.i t/va^.«exar5/ nfi^srcj wg tuti » 

Jobhud yani^itiis Kpilogue tu Ilvmer. 

Such names as I have liiimhiy aimed to shew. 

Bo you iij nobler numbers teach to tlow. 

• L 

* Uecuba, Phesnissa;, Orestes, aft Fi3em MSS. emendata et brevibus 
AOtis, emendatioAum potissimum ra^oncs it^dentibus msti uetaj in uiu/n 
studioso! juvenlutis i edidit RicarAis Pors^, A.M# 6<ic. Th«»«dic« 0 B* 

sidered as a stftndard for tha Uxt of EuiJpid«f. 

• • 
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CHAP. VI. 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


W E next piocoed to H ebrew and Rabbinical-Eastern ;ite- 
ratine. Here wc nnist not claim pre-eminence — as in some 
other points our alma mater ccriainly may. We are surpass- 
ed by some foreign imiversilles ; which are not only distin- 
guished by such names as Miiiiste\, Ihixtorf, father and 
son, Cnpel, Erpeniiis, Golius, Ludolph, and jfMtingius, 
witli Ry timer, rabricius, and Schultens, but by more sys- 
tematic arrangements, and moie regular provisions, for the 
study and advancement of the Oriental languages. 

Of our two sister Uiiiversilies, also, Oxford, I suspect, 
must here take the lead. Pococke, Shaw, Hyde, Kenni- 
cot, J.<ovvtli, and Sir William Jones, wore all Oxonians : 
nor will the hhisteiii MSS. in the Bodleian library submit 
to be compared with those at Cambridge, surpassing, in- 
deed, as they do, tljose in any library of Europe; nor will 
the eastern books printed at the Clarendon press, with 
those thal^issue from the Gam1!tidge, either for number or 
magnificence. And'^ib tliy^TC are greater stores already de- 
posited at Oxford, so are there more liberal funds for iu- 

creasiiig them 
7 % 

» It will be in place to observe befe, bow '^ropcrly bishop Lowth has 
connected Hebrew exercitathjps wij^ his poetical lectures delivered at 
Oxford : Quandoquidem, sa^ He, ipsa^eiiam academia, cum banc nobis 
disejf Imam decretosuoconlirmaret,poetic8catudium eoprseibipue nomine 
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But If alma mater caTmot claim pre-eminence in this de- 
partment of •literature, she can boast her eminent men. 
Hugh Broughton ^ Iranslatprof Daniel, r.celesias^es, La- , 
mentations, and Job, in Elizabeth’s reign — and eastern lilc-. 

rature Ijad not been much alUifd(?d^to^long before b — was 

• 

coinmcridavit, quod ad severioris di'icipliiia) lam sacra- quarn humauae. 
increinenta condiicat, iSce. Statutuin do Poetica, Lectura. Vid. Lowth 
de Sacrl nebia^jium Pocsi, Prelect, il. 

• There is some account of Ifu.xli Rrougbron, not, indcf d, by one of 
his adruirers, in Strype’s l.ife of Ardibishuf* Whugilt, and of bis Trans- 
lations in Levns’s Prcfacelo Ins edition of VV'^ickbiTc’s JVanslation of tli« 
New Testament, p. 7(), &c. 

Tyndal and Joyc, (tbe letter fellow bf Peter Ifonse,) translated from 
llie original lU brew j bni Cu\ erdab* fnan ftaliu and iTutcli veisions, 
Matthew’s Kible rfras mad ’ up of Tymlal’s and Corcnlale’s translation. 
Nor was thcic any tiandalion imuitdiatoly fioni the ti( brew, but T 5 n- 
dal’s, during ibe leigiis of Jiemy V'lll. and Fdwanl VI. Eravmus him- 
self, who did 5 o inucli by bis Latin translation of the New^ Testament 
from the Griicb, know, as alicady obser\ecl, little 01 nothing- of Hebrew. 

VV’^ilh lospcct to the- Bfsllol*^ uioir, as d is called, ol queen Lliza- 
bellFs reign, when Hndibias saj's, ils aim \,a.s, 

— < ’.vd ipt a now transkition 
To this juw lailh they law'^btthe nation ; 

ho is, at bent, in part mistaken ^ it being not a nexv translation, but a 
revision of the old. The jiaits new'V tianslatod from the original He- 
blew, by Lronghton, wire published at T.oudon m 1.790, 1005, atid 1000; 
and dedicated to lier^majevsty’s nVOst hdhonrable pti\y council : the com- 
ment on lOcclesiastcs, and the J.aiiientation^^’^ Jeremy, to prince Henry. 

Kinier, Lishop of London, wiioni Uroughton said was llic best Hebri- 
eiaii of the bishops, ])iompt«;d him to uiidi-rtake a new translation of the 
whole Bible, and the queen oidercd Sir Francib WaUijj^liarn to desire 
him to consider of it : and it sc-cin& jUroughton did ; but he had r^;asons 
for rcbiding abroad, and the plaif wal never realized. In Jamcs\s reign 
be oflered hib services, to unite w'i^h otber„<earncd men, in the new trans- 
lation of tho Bible. But, on^accouulf of the contempt with which he 
* • * t . . 

treated the«ld translation, and the bishops who liad engaged injt, hi» 

•ervic-es were not acctqited. ' * 
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deeply acquainted with Hebrew^ and Rabbinical learn« 
iiig, is sufficient to mention Walton^ the editor of the 
Polyglot Bibb?, in six volumes^ folio, ifijO, and Lightfoot, 
the author of Hora* Biblica?. 

Dr. Chadeftoii, du first master of Emnianuel College, 
one of the translators of King James's ifible, and Dr. 
Spencer, master of Bcne’t, author of a famous work on 
the Hebrew J^aws, with Robert Ainsworth, a Puritan, who 
translated the Pentateuch from the Hebrew, -were a!) dis- 
tinguished Ilebiicians : so, also, were John Smith, and 
Joseph Mede, to the latter of whom is geneally annexed 
some word (expressive of his (adebrity. Than these two 
persons'", the fornur .tutoi of Qiutii’s, the hitter of 
Christ’s Col!cg(', few men [lossesjeil more various learning, 
or have disjilayed in their wiiiings so much Hebrew and 
Rabbinical knowledge. Simon Ockiey, uuiluuof a valu- 
able llislory^’ of the Saracens, \va> V(h;v conversant on 
Arabic MSS. And, in more nun U jiu inue, Mi. (Jrcen, 
form(*rIy fellow <»f Clare \t:y succcjssfully gave a 

new liaiisiatiou of the poetical parts of the (>l(lT(\stament. 

Let ns not, however, say, from loo liiiat fondness, aii(i 
petty partialitii's, 

Vor flohniw roots an.* always found 

To lloLii j'.h best on barren t^round. 

^ IIlDIBRAs. 

lest some German, or Oxford wag should furnish a differ- 
ent reading, though neither Dr. Grey, nor Dr. Nash may 

4i ■ 

» 1 shall speak more largely of^lhU writer In another place, 

Emilled, Tlin ConquestrOf Persia, and iEgypt, by the Sara- 

aens. The brst volume was published jn 1708 j nine yeai*3 afterwards 
was prRiied a second volume. , 

i’wo Editors of Kiidibras. 
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The |)laiu\i utli, is, Uieje exist at Canihrulge iit> iinporlu-' 
uate solicitations, jand few iiuUioemeHls foi the stiiilv of 
^ this branch of letters. The roval Hebrew professorship is 
but an*inconsiderable endowmenf, 40/* year ; nor is the^ 
Arabic professorship more. They are sinecures, and obr 
tain from alma malcr, neithe.- 1ier*//^c//i rtor her pocu/a 
sacra ; they enter not into her course of lectuiiug in col- 
leges nor are Hebrew professorships in colleges heard of 
now^. They form no part nn •public exammation for de- 
grees ; and no prizes are held out to occasirnial proficients : 
so that all excelleiu e in this depai tineiit has tlowcd from 
the honest zeal, and unbiassed iiidiistiy of private indivi- 
duals. 

Nor is it necessary U) inaki' any exception for the case 
of the gentlemen employed in King .lames's translation of 
the Bible, 'riiey wen', indexed, enlerlaiiu'd in the differ- 
ent colleges, to consult and compaie notes together ; and 
provided for afterwards : ])ut this was a temporary matter ; 
and the rcw^aul unemnu cted with the University. 

It is, howe\('r, by no means iiisinualed, that our li- * 
braries are unfurnished,— -tin y aie amply fnrni‘»hed — with 
materials for tliese studios : Jo say nothing of the printed 
books, let us not omit to notice, then* aie many very valu- 
able Hebrew and other orienjal MSS. at Cambridge ; two 
of the most ancient are in the University and Cains CoJ- 

• # 

* It should, however, bo added, that <n sdttie colloj^c-, ihe examination 
for fellowships takes in a litllc Hebicxv j (>ut hmv liUl< will do, it is nn» 
necessary to say. 

^ In theLifttof Josopti Modo, by Dr. Woirhin^ioii^^^^ uiRiu i>made 
of a Hebrew projessonhip, fou«detI*l»y Sir tValter IVIiIdiiiay, in Christ • 
College, and Ather things «»ay liavc hucw founded in 

other colleges ; but they weie only of private Udurcs, and, t 

believe, art now dormant. 
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'lege lihiaries; a veiyfine MS. Hebrew BUiC is yi Em- 
mamicJ, as well as several z\rabian, aii^l Pers^uui, with their 
titles, <fnd appropriate history, by Sir William Jones.^ 
Cains -College possesses several Eastern MSS, as does, 
^Iso, Jesns; and dispersed in diffurent libraries are others. 
The Easlcin eolicrtifni in the public library was rmriched 
by a fine cabinet of oriental MSS., given by Dr. George 
Lewis, and has been late ly iiici eased by 1 )r. Buchanan, with 
many curious books and MSS. in the different 1 inguages 
of the East Indies : a conc‘el catalogue is now ffuisheu of 
all ffie Easleru JMSS. in the tiniversily library. 
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CHAP. VII. 

I'Hr.OLOGICAI. MTERATURE. 

This, perhaps, might be tin? place for considering tlico- 
logicid literatnre ; bill, however inleresjing, it would intro- 
dnee more tonlroveiy\, and must be more multifarious 
than suits our brevitv : l>esi<lc.s, theological matters will be 
ort asionall) iuUrspersed tlnoughout this history, and in 
some nie‘asure, have been untielpale/^l alrcadj^*, — the^les.s, 
therefoic, neCd bo introdueed here; the leading theolo- 
gical doctrines, on whieli the llcformalion of the sixteenth 
century ttArned, being tin* same as those taught by Wick- 
liffe, in the fomleenlh. These doctrines being those after- 
wards maintained by Cad^in, in his Ixstitu-tions, con- 
ceining tlie knowledge of God tlie Crculi)r/’ and the 
knovvhdgc o( God the Kedeenu'r ha\e been since call- 
ed OaKii^islic. b'or tliougli iL\!l\in'6 Institltions con- 
tains but little new, yet, ludug a judicious compilation of 
St. Augustine's works, so far* as the docUines of Grace^ 
Faith, Jusiilication, Sanctilicalioii, and Predestination go, 
these suvcial points were called after him Calvinism. He 
became the great doctor of liis ?ige. O Ic grand homme ! 

* Inbtitutioiics, &c, lib# 1 and 2. De co|»mtione Dei Creators, ct co.:j- 
nilionf Oil Red^mptrni^s. It^shoubH^c observed, that Erasmus dificred 
fiom Calvin’s d-jetrinesi, of Justifyinir Faith, Free Will, and Predestina- 
tion. Caivin*s*doftrlncs furthe^r compVehended, the three divine Person! 
(Hypostases) in one God^ whicl»\vas also the rectived doctrin* of the 
Church of England., 
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II riy n ancien a comparer a lui. J1 a si bieiiVitendir^ I’e»- 
critiirc. Solus Calvinus in THLOL^’cicib ex- 
cliiun^*, even Joseph Scaligei. 

Whether Calvin was so gical a man, as it was 

the fashion of the liinc^* ip consider hiin^ ‘making no part 
of our ciupiiry, it Is not necessary to deliver an 'explicit 
opinion : suffice it, that the doctrines maintained by him 
were those taught in JEngiand as the doctrines of the Re- 
formation ; and, of course,* were the theological doctrines 
of the University of Cambridge. 

The Reformed, at first, or the pretended refomied, a.^ 

» Scaligerana; as quoted by Mr. Robiiis^on, in CUudeN Essay on the 
Com^josition'^vr a Sermon, \ol.ii. p. 2-32. 

Calvin’s* Institutions is a ivell wutton book : but the insolence with 
which he uniformly treats his opponents, will now be onlv thought of with 
contempt — bis hitlerness towards Servotus alway; with lio.ror: tliebcst 
language he can find for tliose who dilfered with him, is, stulti, heretiri, 
nebulones, bestise, cancs, ct diabolh in bis Commentaries on the New 
Testament, speaking of Servotus, he calls hiiii Spanish dog, Uauis His- 
pamis j and again, Institul. L 2. c. 9, s. 3, speaking of Sevvetus’s notion 
of th^ Holy Spirit, he has, Cujua authontas coinpesccre apud nos debet 
latralus ornnes mtpifri illius cams. 'Hiat Servotus to be burnt 

ftlive, and employed as much treacheiy as cruelty in the bu^inc'^s, can- 
not be denied, even by those disposed to be candid towards Calvin, as 
was Jaques (ieoigc de Cbau’fepie, '*n his Life of Servetu^, being an article 
in h)8 Historical Dictionary, vol. iv, W'hethcr Servttus would have 
burnt Cahhu is more than J can say j from the conclusion to his book 
DeTniio Dei, some might have a iloubt on the subject; but “ the death 
of Davidcs remains a blot in the fharacter of Soemus.” Robinson's 
Ecclesiastical Re^eau Ues, p. ()2(*. Burning fur religious opinions, since 
the writ, dc herclun (.omlmrenchy in Henry IV.'s reign, was the fashion of 
the times. While Oenf \ a was bunung Serxetus for,.|jjQjieving too little 
of aTiinity> t!io state ut Etm was onri mg another poor man for be- 
lievin|;' too much, for being a tr’thci.t. We were not behind hand in 
England: at the Refonnaiifii we luiiut Arians, Baptists, and Freewillei'S. 
— IJarresco referens— but these tunes are past, - / * 
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the t’reiiclN^tliylirs used to call them, almost all favour- 
ed the docft’hics of Cdviu, and pnu’t; . Ju niselves in hav- 
ing good a the (Jliurt u <d* Itoipe itself^ 

that had tauntV^rl ^nSiTi with having oo vi gula% unil'onn be- 
lief. U^hey iccovdiJiglv »inhliihe*i of Faif/i, a 

Corpus . ConieoSH 'll ; i‘i.*se ^e ir ;-II Calviuistir, and 
die confessron of ine Churro hingtand h ing one among 
them, it follow.s, tine {Le CJ i^ruh oi I'jigl M .J was, at llie 
time, CaUluistle, To this may he ad h d, what Mr. 
Collins sa}s, and with trudi, in a disfourH' of freelhirik-- 
higy diatoiir priests, for inan\ years a.tei die- Reforma- 
tion, were generally Calvinists or l**edes?inadans, i.s evi- 
dent from the Bibh s printed iiijr|ut eu hJizaheth’s time, to 
which are often added an apology itir preiiestination, an- 
swering the common objections of Atlicists, Deists, Soci- 
niaijs, aiicj Liheilincs, against the saving doctrine of the 
Gospel; from, ific suffrage of the divines of Great Bri- 
tain, delivered liy diem to the Synod of Dort, March Ifi, 

1 6 If), as ihh sense of the Chureli of England ; where the 
five points, as they are called, arc all determined on the 
Calviuistical side, figrocably to the decisions of the holy 
Synod ; aii^l lastly, from all their books, to the time of 
bisliop Lait'd^.” The writers diAered about Episcopacy 
and Presby terianism ; but, in general, they agreed about 
Predestination. ^ ^ 

That this Ws the doelrine ^tauglit at Cambridge, ap- 
pears, not §idy from the genera] tenor of tlic writings of 
tlieir divines,' ‘at the Reformation, but more particularly 


W , • • •• 

» Quirk’s Synodicon, vol. i. chap. 2. 20, 27, Iiitrodiict.- and vol. ii. 
^rhe several c6fif6ssions of ihe rfifferftnt churches may be seen in tbU 


r, &c. p. 66, 
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from the decisions in particular cofttroversie/^, that wert 
afterwards agitated in the University, and froili several let- 
^ters among the English MSS,i^ thej^blic library, iv'ritteu 
at tlm time of the Reformation, atTfambiidgo ; among 
tV’hich might be no^ti^ed those of Bradford, the , martyr, 
Cranmer, and Ridley, all of wliom were *bf Cambridge, 
jind all of whose writings breathe Calvinism. Indeed, at 
the time alluded to, Frecvyillers were persecuted as 
heretics. 

From the time'Of Archbishop Laud, in the reign of 
James X. the theology of our universities took an Armi- 
nian turn. There is no evidence, indeed, that James him- 
self ever made a formal ' remmeiation of his Calvinistic 
creed but it was liis interest to elevate the Armiuians: 
so Arminianism gained ascendancy at Cambridge ; and 
continued to do so through successive reigns : Ixut, fm liter, 
whoever peruses the above Discourse on Freethiiiking, by 
Mr. Collins, and Memoirs of tlie Life and Writings of 
Mr. William Wbiston*^, written by himself, (both men of 
learning themselves, and of Cambridge,) will see abun- 
dant j^oof, tliat, be tliC public c:reed in an university ^^hat 
it may, men of learning ^ili often choose to have a creed 
of tlnur own ; and that pliilosophy aiid nialhcmritics have 
a tendency to swerve from strict Orthodoxy. Nothing is 
more certa^in, than that iiiany of the learned men of Cam- 
bridge have not shaped their conceptions to the creeds of 


« As between Dr. Chaderton and Di. Baro, on justifying Faith, and 

Mr. Barrett’s Recantation, before the Consi3t^ry of the.Doctors, alrea- 
dy noticed. Sec Fuller’s Hist, of .O'aiTjbiielcje, p. 

In the famous conference at Haxp.pton Court, he speaks agreeably 
to wbat is called, moderate Calvin.wn, f 

® In three volumes, which contain, also, Memoirs of several of his 
learr^d friends. 
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eitliej or Annigius : but the (general theological 

literature ofi^ie ptice may be referred to the live points, 
as they are called, according to the theories o# one or 
other of those doctoj^s. For the last century, Flee-wiH* 
has decidedly ti[tttmphed ; accotdingly, Tiliotsons and 
Sherlocits, &c. became their favbidite divines. The 
writer, who more professedly and clearly staled the five, 
points, according to the system of the Anninians, or Freo- 
willers, is Dr. Whitby, whb ftouridied in the middle of 
the last century : and this must suffice f^r the Theoh>gicul 
Idteratiu e of Cambridge. 



, CHAP. VTlT. 


AGE OF SCIENCE Pnil.nsOPir Y D ACO>?, 

AN1> OTIIF.K.s. 


We must now speak oF Science : for the period from 
Erasmus to Bacon, may be celled tl>e ol' literature ; 
that from Bacon to Xtuton, of scTiruco and philosophy. 
And Cambridge feels a pride in ranking both Bacon and 
Newton among her sons. 

has been called the u slorer oi' science, by rais- 
ing rebh a broader basis, and, in ecinfriulislingtion to the 
ages which preceded him in this country, by deducing it 
from experience and obbercation, rather tlian uncertain 
rules ^nd precarious ralioci{ialion.s. lie was of '^IVinity 
College. He, at length, rose to be Lord Cliaiiocllor of 
England ; but, from his childhood, was so generally con- 
versant in books, and of such comprehonsive intellect, 
that queen Elizabeth, U) whom he ^vas known llirongh his 
father, Sir Nicholas Bacon, used to ciiJl him, when but 
seven years of age, hei young lord keeper. 

Sir Nicholas is well described by one, wlio had well 
studied the characters of queen EJizabetlfs ministers, as 
an arch piece of wit and wisdom ; as a gentleman and 
a man of law ; and of great knowledge therein, whereby, 
together with his other parts of dexterity and learning, he 
was ^promoted to be keeper of me great seal such, too, 
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was the Ulib^ary character, and such the political progress 
of the son*j\iiid both were of Cambridge. 

Lord Bacon’s aim was. to point the readiest way tp 
universal knowledge ; to shew how, what the ancients hacf 
done, might bdr^Amdered more perfect ; and llie human 
mind dtrectcch44J discoveries * TVitli these views he 
published, in IfiOo, his two books on the Advancement of 
Learning, and dedicated (hem to James 1. But the aim of 
this extraordinarv performahe^'' is best described in his 
own language. 1 liave taton/' says,hi‘, in a letter to 
lord treasurer BurJeigh, all kijowlcrlge for my province, 
and if I purge it of two sorts of rov(us, whereof, the one 
with frivolous disputations, confutations, and verbosities, 
the other with hlind experiments, and aiiricukir traditions 
and impostures, hath cormnitted ^o many sjujils, I hope 1 
should bring in industiions observations, grounded con- 
clusions, lipd prolital)le irivejiiions and di.scovei||^i>v;the 
best state of thiit province/’ A few* vears afterwards he 
sent these letters to J)r. J^layfair, Lady JMa rga re t'.s pro- 
fessor, to he translated inl<^ Latin : but lievein lie was not 
so successful, at lirsl, as King .James : Bacon not, liking 
the specimen returned liini of FJuyfuir's Latinity, They 
were, however, Iraushited after\Mirds by other hands. 

In the year 1629, he published liis Insi’AUR A.T10 Mag- 
yA, called Novum Organon, a title taken from his great 

• t 

a Observations on the Life of Sir Kicholas Racon, and Sir Francis 
Bacon, in Lloyd’s Statesmen and Favourites of England, P. 287 and 
600. • 

** Visum cst nobis, etiam in iis qua? rooepta sunt, nonnpllam 
facerc moram ; eo nimiruni eontili^^ ut facilius veleribus perfectio, et 
no vis aditus, d^tur. SinguIaninkArauneAta ad Augm. Scietit, 

c A neat little edition of tki^ worl^*yas published in 1808,^ by Mr, 
Mallcti’fornSerly ©LTiinity Colig^e. 
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jprcifeccssor Aristotle % to the materials of wlirse writings! 
he was great! j indebted, though tie raised them on hb 

r ' t ‘ 

•Aristotle, in the opinion of everyone, was extraordinary 

man 5 and wrote iipon aU fautijeets, tnetaphysic^^hysies, mathema-* 
tics, meelianic quciitions, physiosnouiy, morals, pol'Acs, and poetry, 
Di<. Scenes Laertius dc Vitis, &r. Pliilosophorum, Lib. v. p. 3‘23« 
Kdit. C.'isauboni. loNd: say<, there v.eie 4U volumes of his, of the au- 
thenticity of which thevc was no doid/t : A tov A.^ii?^xov fix« Trr^a- 
•13'riwv, TO. Kxrrt yi av/'i/jLf tXfjcrw, M.iny are lost which one wa^ pros^* 
biibly the most, valuali’f of any, -'i iXirnixi woX'wv 5-jatv Krtt 

txetrov : TU0^ G()\cirinieui'i ot jr»‘2 citic-'. Some Fragments of this 
work were collected from ancient wiiteis by Isaac Cusaubon, and pub- 
lished. ^ 

Of metaphysic ((Airm ra v as he tCv^dtis them, he has treated 

at large. Of (Iramnuir and Lncic, it dots not appear that Aristotle 
treated, as they have since t»ccn t»>rn'n d into sj steins or arts, and taught 
in the schools. The wHtrks of Ai stoile, hy the S(hoIa!>iici, at 

were Latin Translations 115 ^ the Arabians, ‘incorrectly 
madojf crudely wrought into thcir own theories. 

At, and snicc, the rcViV.il ol I' ttn various arts ot I.ogic wore pub- 
JLdied by llamns, Crollius, lies tins, llmin.ous, Molincns, and Keeker- 
man, and after them by Bcrvoi^dicius. Of tin sc, some profosis to fol- 
low Aristotle; others, to hold liim ni contempt : but as Aiistotlc has 
not treated dfetinetly ot wcthmlf tlm tth inslrunmut in Logic, and as, 
probably, the Calegoritis, or ricdieamenls, were not his, and as he 
never formed his Treatises into .1 system, or Art of Logic, wc may be 
often Ictl into mistakes about Ariston’c. I say the Categories were pro* 
bably not Aristotle’s, because Diogenes Lari-viug mentions only one 
hook of Categ »nes, K«T>jy( 5 piu/; ^ cd, Dio-T. f.acitiu.', ut sup, p. 317: 
whereas, the Categoiies as wc now have them, consist of three parts, 
regularly divided into chapters. Aristotle op. omnia, VoJ. i. EdiL 
Du Vail. 

"Bacon’s , Novum Organon may be considered as levelled against all 
those several arts; hut more par lir^ilarly, against the Analytics and 
Topics of Aristotle, which treat so largely of Syllogisms* It should, 
however, be observed, that though w-c are in the habit of speaking of 
Inductiov, as Bacon’s, that Aristotle also, has induction; Kc»> 
Tjottrov iVtt «VTix«rat v swaywyti t« juXTtryurfJLW o /ney rtf f^^cra t* 
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new f(^uiidaii^; as Locke was gieatl> iudcbicd to Ilobliies’s 
foundation, tb«^gh lie shaped his matcuals into a different 
form. Bacoii, in a letter to the king, sajs, of hisA'^oiuiii 
Orgaiioli, “ I hear my foiniei book, of the jVdvaneciuent 
of Learning, is treated in the UnKeisities lieio, and 
the English coj^^s abroad, aacl tlAs^s the same aigu- 
iiicnt and deeper^ 

lu lGCi3, ho pubiidied his tainoiis woik, do Aii^mentis 
Scientiariim, whioh, howovoij can bcairi'h bo t allocl a now 
book, it bring an i nltUgomc'ni of his Adsanonmnt oi 
Learning, pul into a luatin clioos; in llic adjusting of N\hich 
George IJeibeit, the C.unbiidgo poet, Jlobbos, tJie 
philosophoi ot \Jahnos]jiir\, gave their a«sistanco : which 
jonnnds mo, that Baron’s puiclicv w.is mnrh imitated by 
Uobbes, some of wjioso aflei-woiks woje but onlaige- 
ments of founer expeiiinents. 

"I'lie htorary <har«uHei of Bacon, and the uses laj^|]ifph 
Ills wiilings ha\o been put at Cambridge, (foi his 
pics have been most biircesslull} billow od thoio,') aie ad- 
mirably expiessed by an iloganl gcjiius ot our sister mii- 
\ei‘‘ity: One of the most oxlensivc and iinpioved ge- 

niuses we have had instance ciJ m oin own nation, or in 
any othei, was that of bn riamis Bacon, loid Veiulam. 
"Hiis gloat man, by an e\traou(^nui } fon o of iiatine, com- 
pass of thought, and indefatigable slud>, liad amassed to 
himself such stoics of knowledge as we cannot (^jok upon 
vvitliont ama/enuTit. Ills capacity seemed to have giasp- 
ed all that was levealcd in books befuic bis tinio ; and not 
satisfied with that, he began to stiike out nc'W tia^ks of 
science, too many to be travelled over by am one maiij in 
the compass of the longest life. These, tlieiefore, he 

a>tpOf TW TgITW 3'«X|'V0'<V 1J itj Tif 79 Toy ' AlialyliCA 

pnoia. I.ib. u» Cap> S3 

VOL. 1. • 
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couli) only mark down, like impejfect coastii^s %i jinaps, 
or snpposed points of lands, to be further^ <liscovered and 
ascertained by the industry of after ages, who should pro- 
ceed Upon his notices or conjectures*.’" 
jl , Bacon’s new pfiilosojjhy deranged' old, which, in 
truth, at least as'it^iiad been long taugli^ in the schools, 
was putting the cart before the horse, and has occasioned 
Horne Tooke to say, justly, in the sense he there uses the 
term, ^Mf they give up liieir doctrine of language, they 
will not be able^ to>74nake‘ a battle for their meiap/iysks, 
the vc^ term metaphysics being nonsense ; and all the 
systems of it, and controversies concerning it, that are, or 
have been in the world, being founded |p the grossest ig- 
norance of words, and of the nature of speech**.” 

Bacon’s new philosophy, then, aspired to derange the 
old metaphysics and logic, and >vitk ihem the old natural 
ph^jB^phy, the subtleties of the former being the founda- 
tion m the latter. It, however, left a space open for 
a more liberal philosophy, founded in the operations of 
nature, and uniform experience. As far as logic and meta- 
physics went, that place was filled up by Locke’s Essay 
on the "Human Understanding; — his inquiry being, in 
fact, a guide to general metaphysical reasoning, a philo- 
sophical analysis of the .principles of logic (as some 
part is of grammar), and founded on the principles of 
Bacon, us the more sure method of philosophizing®. 

Adilison. 

^ Diversions of Parley, vol, i. p. 399. 2d edit, 

cBafton gives this account of Syllogism: ** Syllogismus ad Principia 
Scientiarum non adhibetur: ad p^edia Aiciomata frustra a^ibetnr, cum 
sit subtilitalinaturm longc impar:” and, again, *^ SyllogistnUf ex pro- 
positionibus constat, propositiones ex verbis, verba notionum Tessarst 
suntj.ltaq, si notiones ips99 <id qnoti basis rei est) confuse sint, et 
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Lo^ki& 9 Ijook being* expelled fioin Ovford, found a 
more ample 4<ption at Cambridge toi, lliougli a Fel- 
low of ^ Eminaimel (College \entuud te Miitc if siuidy 
volume* against Ills Esba\, it «;oon IxiauK a 1t\t* hook 
in the Unueisit^/^and the ald^st maaph\su inus \Mie 
proud to be itb%utn s and cominoilatois llaitliy*^ v\ab 
a disciple of Tame’s school In, doi tunes of the Me- 
chanism of the llunjaii Mind, and of rlit' 's'.od.Uion of 
Tdeas, arc but an cnkiigciiunt of Locke’s, oi lathci a 
dtduchoii fjoin it. Ills Doc l line 6f \ delations is consi- 
dcud mojc bis o^vn‘^; and tboiigli ITartlf}’s Ou{gtL.RVA- 

Itinerr i rcbii'? mjnl ui ns qua sup« iviruuntm, est tirimlu- 

diiJis Itjq sjjcs c^t luia 111 fnJ i linn \im • * 

Novum Oi i ; Lib i. 13 , IL 
Ofthotwowaya ot o » opi ir b> Svilo ism ind hiJnrtoii, licjlbc- 
Tvhcie o’strvt , ‘ i i ^<iin q niqu^ I mUu tioui'', 

quod p< I c ini lit, opus 'ot ci. rnixmum movemu^ la i n!in*^S|p|ia 
Di iti I tiM *1 I piottdir p< I tiMirm I atioiu m simplic cm pife- 

rilequiddnin cst, c< jmtiuo «.oru Iml (, *t ptntulu b msiaiiti i coiitia- 
duiona c.\jK»inlui, <t < ^isima tint inn iiu iclur, me exit urn rcptiit. 
Atqui opus ea <d S( u i fnb tndm tioiiis forma Uh, qur < xpi ricntidffi 
soUdt, Lt^tpiift, ft pci c\ b s « IKS rf)<<tioms df bit uet ctJSano 
con< liidat Onod siTudKiurti lliul v Rlj^atn n Diditt rtoium fxm opeiO- 
rum fuel it, et tsnta nuf n a fxticin i d jjvnnto mac:!'* lib naiidom est 
in hoc altcrn, quod non lantunj cx iitis ponf tn'ibus, d etiam ix 
Natur«e vibcenbus ext.ahelui ? llaioin accoidiug^y, gjvfs up byllo- 
gum. 

# 

» Anti-Scepticisin, or !Note:> upon cacli ClixpUr ot 1 Of tec’s E«-say, 
roncenniig Hum in Lnd( rstanding, hi tour TJonlv®. Hy Henry Lee, 
B. D., foimcrly Tell ol Eiiim'iuctl College. 170 ^ 

^ Observations on Man. ^Mr. Hartley was of Jesus <?ollege, ^ 
c bo lar only *i 9 the English school gors It was# taught by the Frertch 
philosophers. See Systeme de la Nature par M. Mirabuud. Part 
Prein. Chap. 8 , 9 *. Ccpendaiih si*nous^ voulons nous eri faue one idfe* 
precise, nous trouverpns que bcntjrest ^fetie fa^on particulure j’etr* 
remup, prepre** cerUjns organes jes coips annnea, occasionnees jar 

i 2 . • 
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, « . * * 

TiONs has not been made a lecture-book col- 
leges, it has been much read in tire University. Dr. 
Law, late Bishop of Carlisle % published in 1777 a fine 
edition of all Locke’s Works, together with a Life and 
'^^‘Preface ; and the^ Moral IMiilosophy* b? Dr. Paley is 
fruit of tlie same tree, though damag^^ m the gather- 

i\s Logic (and with it Metaphysics) had been so greatly 
taught at Cambridge, prior to the Revival ot Letters, it 
may be proper «to observe, that the Scholastics consl* 
dered;^ thought as making no use of a bodily organ, and, 
indeed, as having no connriunication with the body, 
'riiey conceived the soul to be the'»'^p/rtce of ideiih^ 
ToxTof Twv ihm, and logic, like experimental philosophy, as 
having uiblnime/Us coi responding t5 the third operation 
of the mind, judgment, and with them comparing toge- 
ther those ideas, and making inferences by tlie assistance 
of Syllogisms. 

The art therefore \vas supposed by Jiacon and Locke 
to have been exercised in the schools wdth too many 
subtleties, and fleeting uncertainties, deduced from Ari- 
stotle, who, making it consist too much in artificial rules, 
fell short of the philosophy of tlie art. Such, indeed, 
was the authority of this* philosopher (an extraordinary 
man after all), that in logic and metaphysics he for many 
years enlhely swayed the English and* Scottish iiniversi- 

la presence d* uii objet materiel <|ui agit sur 'scs orgaaes, dont les muuv- 
mens on les ebranlemeus sc transincttcnt ou cerveau. — Dans Tbomine, 
les uerfs viennent se reuiiir & sc perJn dans Ic cerveaii.~In my Poe- 
TIC8,. however, I have stated a:i objection to the doctrine of Vian.A^ 

TIONS. 

i r t 

V He was Master of Peter House. 
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ries, as he did those ot all Europe, til! they came to the 
Chapter of •Ethics, where, having, accordini^ to the 
theolo^ of most of the .reformed chiuohcs, enjbraced , 
the doctrine of Sin, they abandoned llie Ari* 

vStoteliaivfor aether standard'' • Bacon came; and 

with his powerM. thoughts, varied reading, and briHiant 
compositions — and never perhaps in the same man was* 
there a more extraordinary; cpmbination, so rich and 
multiform — and gave irresistible \yeight to the cause; a 
philosopher, often too iiiucli of a polftician, and, in his 
turn, not to be iinifonnly admired, nor explicitly fol- 
lowed. 

# 

But though Bacoi/s and Ei[)ckc^s writings proceed 
upon a larger scale^ for tlu^ purpose of philosophical 
inquiry, logic is still incidentally taught in our colleges, 
and syllogism still ‘followed in our schools. Various 
books were published on the subject at Oxford^ and 
Burgersdicius was republished at tlie University press 
of Cambridge But perhaps the best system of logic, 
or, at least, that most favourably now received at Cam- 
bridge, is little more than an Abridgment o£;;j Lockers 

»Aristoleles primuni quasi feliciiatis, virtutis, debhe- 

rAtionis bon£^, ete]cetionia> coostituit rationem humanani,p(;i'sc puram, 
integram, et incomipUni. . 

Nos itaq. quibus ex agniti veritate revelatmn est, honiipum bene in- 
telligendi, volendi, deliberandi, ot agendi facultatem a lapsn primsBVO 
penitus deslitutam esse, ab Aristotelis sentcntia de felicitatis, virtu- 
turn et bonarum actioniiii^rundamcnto rccederc cogimur. * 

Thesis Philosophica. >599. 

*» Fr. Burgersdicii Institutionuin Logicarum Libri duo were first pub- 
lished at Leyden two or three years aTter Lord Bacon’s Novum Orga- 
non, and re]^ria$ed at Cambridgt in 
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Esssay*. This must suffice for logic and metaphy- 

• ^ < 

SICS. , 

But^ we must not close this article without noticing the 
melaphysico-mathematical DEMONstja^TtoN of the Be- 
ing and Attj ibute» God, by Dr. Saimiel Cbrke. It 
has obtained many udmircis at CaniJ)|^^e, as a subtle, 
elaborate peiforniauce ; but the arguments of it 
weio fai* fioni being approv>‘d by the Met <physicianS of 
his age, anti were probablv not satisfactory to Iinnself. 
We should rcmaik, that Spiiio/a ajid Mu abaud ** have 
employed the same arguments to piove the eternal exist- 
ence, &c. of niattei, which Doctor Clarke applies to 
spirit^ aiidj in short, Dr. Law hits shewn, that the sub- 
ject is not capable of Di. Clarke’s sort of leasoning, 
fiom cause to effect (the a piiori aigumeiit, as it is called), 
but only fiom effect to cause (the a post^'fion argu- 
ment). Howevei, uligioii which coiisi'*ls in the \enera- 
tioii of the incompichciisible Being, God, that made us, 
and IS moic a jruittci of feeling, than of mathematical 
reasoning, oi nutaph^biial distinction (as made in the 
schools) is little touctiiud in the dispute. 

A woid oi two on grammai ; but as we have had occa- 
sion to speak of a philosophical logic, higher than the 
meie vulgar art of sdiolastics, so here, in cuntiadistinction 
to the grammar of the schools, I must be understood to 
mean Phi^iosopliical Grammar* Nor will the reader be 


* Di^rican^s Logic. 

b Descirtcb, Pascal, le Docteiir Clarke lui meme, ont etc accuse 
d’AUieisme, par les Theologieus^ lour^tems j ce qui n’einpeohe poiut 
que Ui theologtem subsequens ne Jauenl de leum preuves, Sc nc 
les dunnent comme ires valabies. Sy^teme de la Nature, Part Sec. 
Chap. g4. • ^ 
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• ’ * • # * 

surprtse^o hear it sp^jken of in a history of university 
literature^ if Jia re<?ollects, that nut only in our ancient 
oionaslifries, and colleges derived from them, tl/fere were 
‘'regular grammar ^ 9 hools % but that as late as the* time of * 
Archbishop Parker, students g«;aduated in grammar dis-* 
tinct from theology, or canon and • 

civil law, 

There has been an attempt at Philosophical Grammar, 
written by one duly related to our Alma Mater, and it is 
in immediate reference to our own langiiage : the attempt 
has succeeded, Tlic object of the Diversions {^\Pur- 
ley (as the book is enlilh d>, i** explained by the author 
himself in a few woijls : speaking of his abbreviations, 
or WINGED WORDS, he su}b, ^'*1 imagine it is in some 
measure with this vehicle of our thoughts, as with the 
vehicles of our bodies. Necessity produced both. Ab- 
breviations ’are the vehicles of language, the wings of 
Mercury/’ In •contra-distinction, therefore, to the eight 
parts of speech, as taught in oiu- ordinary grammars, 
Mr. Tooke maintains, that strictly iiiul philosophically 
speaking, there are only two, the noun and verb : the re- 
maining parts of speech, he considers ni»,Tely as abbre- 
viations of these. 

Tlic author of the Diversions of Purley lays claim 
to the notice of his Alma Mater, by the following 
singular address, prefixed to his book — 'jiTo the 
University of CAMURintfE, one of her grateful 
sons, who always considers acts of voluntaiy justice 

* • ** 

* Monasttnwv, Eil>. t 

• t 

Acad. Mist. Cant, p. 47 
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towards himself as favours, dedicates this fiu^^e offers 
ing*.” ^ ^ • 

It is^ true — the Diversions of Purley is not a lecture- 
book, any more than many other works already men- 
tioned; being, ho\Ye^er, recommended by a please f such 
filial ft‘(;lings, and being itself a pow^^l performance, 
a characteristic work, it claims a pla(^*^in a history of 
Cambridge literature. 

We have thus traced our^ma Mater through her dif- 
ferent stages of literary progress; tlirougli her dark or 
obscuire age, her scholastic age, her intermediate, or, as 
it is called in the Appendix to Dr. Cave’s Historia 
Litprakia, the Wicklrffian age, (in which new doc- 
trines were' contending for superiority with old), and 
through her literary or leformed age, commelr^ing with 
the revival of literature, at the reformation ; !we must 
follow her now to her last, that is, her matheinatical age. 


Effect IlT«$4fy7«, or the Diveisions of Purley, 2d Vol. 1798. 
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CHAP. I.^, 


MATHEMATICS — DR. BARROW, SIR ISAAC NEWTO.N,’ 
MR. W'HISTON. A,ND OTHERS. 


Mathk MATICS, by the aiicieiils, was called by 
eniiiicnce the karjiing, ami diva inalhesis, llic* divine 
malhematicfi ; yet not* till a laic period did^ Cambridge 
University c.uitivatti iiiiuii devotion or success 

but having; at length, found the true avenue to it*s tem- 
ple, they approached to it’s most intimate recesses. 
Though tlioro we re dotihtless (before the lime of Dr, 
Barrow) men of unieh inalheinatical knowledge at 
Cambridge (of whom notice will incidentally be 
taken in the proper place), yet the mathematical 
age properly coinmence.s ^with him: his Praj-lecli- 
ones Matheniaticiv, being the book that preceded in 

a Piidi^f )i.ux oppruhna Ttohti 

Ei dki poluisse) at ncfH potuisn^ it’felli, 

I 

Whiston goes on : et pu<lcat nobis unmerito; Ins prfcsortim tem- 
poribus, qiiibus scientjff* mat hemal ica* florcnt alias ubiip, et excolun- 
turj quibn.sq. reraro Physieani a Mathesi dtpendcre unice, adco 
cevtum et exploratum. ttuitiimo illud vel maxime fuit oppro|;rio, quod 
jam turn magiemata nobis acidcniu^ijl miniinaj fuerunt cura*, cuuiDu- 
cem ct Profeissorem ipsuni Newtomun, Geometrarum ImjiKS .flEvi, ne 
quid amplius jam dicatn, facild PrineiJ^em, habuerimus. Pradec. Astroiv. 
Hab. Cantab. Anteloquium* 1 W ** 



course of due mathematical inveAigatiou. He Was* bom 
•in l6^30, and was appointed Master of Trhiifry College by 
, CharleiB II. Otlier eminent inathematiciaiis wer*: nearly 
•contemporary with him, such as Dr. Sn^kh, and Mr. Cotes, 
of Trinity College,,’avd "Mr. VVhiston, of Clare tjall, and 
others. But they may all be considered, mthe precursors, 
"or the genuine succesors, of Sir Isaac Newton. Newton 
was of Trinity College, was born at Woolsthorpe, in 
Lincolnshire, in \(iA% and lived to a good oM age, 
though all his discl!>veries were madi' and completed in the 
earlier period of his life. He died in 

His great work, Naturalh F/iilosophicc Principia 
Mathematical was tlrst printed iu 1687. It was the 
same light which beamed on Bacon, New- 

ton to his discoveries : wliat the former^t||i^^^ed as 
desiderata, the latt(;r Mipj)li(Hl. Prior to'#^ tihie, the 
mode of philosophi/ing consisted in assigning to each 
species of things their specific, and occult qualities, 
from which all tlie op( rations of bodies, by some un- 
known, luyslerious order, proceeded : this was the phi- 
losophy of the peripatetics, and having been implicitly 
adopted by the schoolmen, ha.s been since called the 
Scholastic Philosophy : they afiinned that each effect of 
bodies ilowed from its individual nature ; but whence the 
several natures proceeded, they did not shew ; they were 
defective 1 1 observation and experiment, dwelling rather 
on the names of things, than on the things themselves. 
Aticot ling, therefore, to the Newtonians, whose words I 
borrow', they had invented a philosophical language, but 
could not be said to have taVighi philosophy®.^ 

• l^cwtoni Pt incipia Philordptiiae Fiituralif. a Rk CotM. 



Soni^‘ indeed, according to the £)tatenieiit 
Newtoniansj Irttd, emerging somewhat from this obscuritjr 
of mei4 words, maintained, that all matter was of tjie sam« , 
kind; and that^all the variety of forms, which we see io 
bodies, ^ ar^e^ from tlie mos^ snnyhi affections of their 
component : hot to thosci alfeclions they assigned 
other modes than what, it appeals, has been assigned to* 
tlicfn by naturp, indulging tlicinseKes in a liberty, whicli 
how ever plausibh* to the inuigination, was not founded in 
reality ; they conceived certain unk^iowu figures and 
magnknd<*s, positions and motions of parts, together 
with certain occult fluids, whicli, by eatiaing the pores 
of the bodies, agitated them\\viih great subtlety and 
force : HeVe^ it was insisted, tidy had no authority, 

from or cxpeiimeiit, their theory being all 

founded ' conjecture : the JSewtonians, on advancing 
these obji'ctioiis, had in view the docirinc of atoms and 
vortices of Des(‘artcs and his followers. The accuracy 
of many of llieir mechanical laws and deductions were 
admitted ; but their speculations wen? considered as mere 
hyiiothcses, fahnlaili, said the Newtonians, elegautem 
forte et vemistani, fabnlam tanieo concimiarc dicendum 
esse. 

Thus w'as Newton led on fo that tbird way of philoso- 
phizing, called experinieutid : he assumed no principle 
that was not sanctioned by phenomena, and fh jn the most 
simple principles he aimed to arrive at general causes, and 
original laws : hypotheses he laid down not as systems to 
be believed, but as Questions to be tried ; and he piocced- 
ed by a feofolcl method, •which he called analytic, and 
synthetic ; he deduced tbv; more ‘simple powers and laws 
of forces from certain select phenomena*; this called 
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an^l^sis ; and tlien proceeding from those single pneno* 
mena to ipore general and coinprelieiisivtf f<5rms, he esta- 
blishcc) synthiisiH. Not that ,this way of - proceeViing by 
4inaIysivS and syiitlu sis are are noticed by 


Aristotle. Ihit tli^sv arc' the i nlesTOTlOw’ef}<;l^'v Sir Isaac 
Newton, ill his way of philosoplii/iiig^^id by tlK'se he 
established a tht ory, which was said to explain and illus- 
trate the system of die universe. ^ 

According to thistlieory, then, it w as n^aintained, diat all 
bodies had a tciichmey to gravitate, mutually, and to some 
centre; that they had a twofold force, one urging ihein to 
move forward, in a straight line, the other downward, to 
a center ; the two forces comhined'fonning a : thus 


he accounted for the motion of the he^l 
all procet^dod on mathematical demonstn^ 


ies, and 

^ Po- 

nied with the calculations of algebra.* 

The other branches of philosophy, as Avell as astrono- 
my, were, in like manner, brouglit tS the test of experi- 
ence, and subjected to malliemalics and algebra. 

Such was tlie philosophy of New ton. ^ 

The science which had been laid "down by this great 
man in the profoundest speculations, was opened in a 
more popular manner by others, particularly by Wliiston, 
as already observed, in the public schools. — What lias 
been said above upon this subject, has been delivered 
nearly in lithe New'tonian’s own words; and it is not 
necessary to proceed farther; siiffii;e it that this philosophy, 
made ,up, as we have said, of mathematics and algebra, 
constituecs now the principal disciplih^/^ and prime glory, 
of the University of Cambriitgo. 

Thus have I attempted to* Iky before, thte readers a 
short , account of the liteWture^ of Ctimbridge. T have^ 
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perh 5 p^i^\^lt loo long on its minuter and earliest state/ 
and have been, in proportion, of necessity less diftuse its 
more ^vaucod'and important periods: I leav^ som6- 
^hing, which I have further to say, for two sucseediiig - 
chapters. • • . 
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^ cCHAP. X. 

IlKING APPENDIX FIRST TO THE fllSTOKV OF UJNJVKri- 
SITY LITERATURE MR. RAY, AM) J>H. HARVEY. 

K 

This chapter is an after-thought : blit an observation or 
two is due to botany; so a short aj)pendix',i?j added: for 
certainly, botany ought to be considered of 

Cambridge literature. ' ; 

This we must conclude, on recollectin^|P^ii|fr^^ 
elected fellow of Trinity College dn from 

Cambridge, on liis pedestrian tour through England, to 
search for plants ; that he was the first who made a hor- 
tus siccus, and a regular catalogue of the plants about 
Cambridge: nor is this all. A settled professorship was 
afterwards formed there for botany; two or three emi- 
nent persons formerly gave lectures * there in that science, 
and a good botanical garden favourable to the study of it 
has been provided. It is therefore probable, that botany 
was attend/nl to more at Cambridge formerly, than it is 
now. ' 

It should seem, indeed, as if there had been a peculiar 
predilection for Mr. Ray, and his fi^yourit^ pursuit, at 

■ _ . . ^ 

^ Particularly Dr. VYilliain Heb^rden, the physiciaD ; itnd Air. Mar- 

t)ni, professor of botaay, author of^a curious edition 6f VirgiPs Eclogue*, 
in refereWe to botany. 
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Cambiiclge^ i Ray^ was a non-conformist, but the coUpl^c' 
sitfongiy solicited him, though in vain, to retain his^^d- 
lowship. It* seHns, indeed, as if, with resj>^ct^ to him, 
J^ey r^’crsed matters ; thc> usual practic’e being, .that of 
those who were •removed for non-conforiiiit y, b\ the Bar-* 
tholometiiii^iii]^;^ the very portraits removed from the 

college; whereas there is a full-length portrait of Hay in 
the hall of Trinity college, and a higldy-iinislied bust of 
him in the libiaiy. « • 

And I ain myself dcsirous^of extruding this appendix 
to another small article; this, perhaps, will requite apolo- 
gy. For I confess, the discovery, to which it refers, was 
not the result of imy paiticular studies, nor were the ex- 
perimeiit^y,.<^ from whibh it was. deduced, performed at 
to the discovery of the circulation 
of th|;.hjq^ i^ii^ribe to the great ph)siciau and anato- 
mist, 

But, then, this important ihcoiy threw new light on 
the nature of ^diseases, and particularly on comparative 
anatomy, in which are now' flelivered distinct apjnopriatc 
lectures at Cambridge; and as Dr. Harvey, who confirm- 
ed and proved the theory, was a member pf the Uni- 
versity, and a fellow of Cains College, iii winding up 
this little summary of Cainbiidgc htcTatnre, I was im- 
pelled to introduce his name, perhaps, indeed, unsea- 
sonably, but I cquid not so well have brought my, two or 
three observations within the cpinpass of colhjge history. 


Kay’ft works are very numerous. In his preface to the ^isdom of 
God in the^eation of the Wprld, he .^ays, “ because he could nol terve 
God in theli^TcU, bethought hmiself inorc bound to do it by his wiit- 
iiigs,” His fetdous work# Historfa Pldntarutu, in 2 vols. fob was piinted 
)v bondon. 16S6. * * 
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' I shall not attempt to state tlie subject, eitjicr by ;nain- 
taiaijig how far the honour (»f the discovery is to be 
ascribed^ to Dr, Harvey, or in vvhal pK/poftioii or parts 
it is ari improveiueut on foruu3r opinions ; nor y^tit ho\v 
the theory was proved by Dr. llarveyS x'oiri i ter obser- 
vations and minute! o^peViInents on the aiuj,\^^‘,ny:onoiny. 
Some foieigners have not been \\illiug to give oil the 
honour of a discovery to Dr, IJarvi y ; other foreigners 
have strenuously su})ported bis claim \ li i presuined 


* Dr. WoUon lia-i tjoaUid of this ' n? in- f\t /Ucltons nf aucient 
and modern learniyip^i oli.np, XlII. anti, jn prtxhirnij; a fe w passages 
ftom Hippocrates, jillows, Uiat he had a nrral uotiou of it, ai> ati hy- 
pothesis, but no distinct rde.ioi it ; that he nvvvs made it inU Ui>;ihlc, 
wor jirovcd it lyy cxjK rnvmts. ll< also produ<‘f ^ a ietv quotatlun- from 
more modern pliydc i.ius I'antnioi lx 1)'. flam v) by tvhieh he aims to 
shew ijow fartlicir knowledj>« onthi* cu i-mi, went, particidarly 

from poor Servitus, in his b»‘ok, d, i'\ ’keatiiutw, piib- 

Uahed in 1503, the viry book lur wlii< h ho »v.i- iun’td a1 »»('niC\a, and of 
which there is said to lx* uuu only oxi* < opv kuo'.^nO(» exist. 

Dr.Wotton, howevcijis nut snllicunUy a In-. (juotatRiij^ from 

Hippocrates, and he passes by many remaikabU i»AS-.aSJ:os fiom other 
ancient writeis r as lu his saying, that Andn a^ Ccsnlpanus (in liis Pe- 
ripaictical questions, ^ eiin e 1571}, is thejo tiiat u-jcd t)ie woid, cirtuln* 
tion, in that sense, he IS clearly mrotaken, foi it is u'u'd by the Gieat 
Peiipatctie, Aristotle, m exactly that sen-^o, Tsffspo^of, the circu- 

lation of the blood, Anslot. de Insowniis, as quoted by JJuteMS.) Wol- 
ton is for ascribing the full and clear in.sjghi mio this suhje<:t, the prac- 
tical knowledge of its uses, and the actual piord of its reality as found- 
ed on esijierif 'icnts, to Dr. Harvey. 

Dutens is taorc cojuous in his ICxlracts, as wi ll bom ancient, as more 
modern authors ; he aims to reduce the honour ut Dt. Harvey very 
low, an^, has guen a short list of foreign physicians, who in their writ- 
ings have maintained, that the circulation of th^, bloQtl was known to 
Hippocrates, and the ancients ; an.*! he says, on- the an^^iry of do- 
anues Leonicenus, that Father Paul commuokated the Weret to Fa* 
brkius ab Aquapendente, medical professor at Padua in the i6Lh cen- 
I'lry, q,7d successor to Fullopiur. He. adds, that Fallopius discovered 
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loo fc) tlic^minual Ilaiiieiaii Oration, delivered at the Col- 
lege of Physicians In l..ondon, liiat our Piiglish pliyf^ici- 
ans si<^ w^ilh the latft r ; and Alma Maf* v U jpif)U(i to ad- 
•^nit him among her more iliustrioius sons, '^ritore is an* 
original portrait of [)r. nai\e.’,rti the Irall of Cuius Col» 
lege; aurTtiiwuhniruhls' porLruit in ^Jcsiis College Combi- 
nation-room, .said ro t?-- (ni* of Dj. Ifar\ey**. • 

it. to ftarvey, rhoj ** pudjc.iJ • Vvtl. u* m that llnivia\*ity« AToris. 

Uau.n'N Inquiry ml u th. f»t llu* l>H<-(ivciips aUributwl !o the* 

cii, lir. » 

».>tljer fori'inu writer’* ^ ihr- rrown of rorrcct pvpprimcnl, rlcar 
luovI< a?nl full doiiif'’' i e.on to our <r( at aualoiniyt. l(o pwh- 
d a <li ueeo on tbi mj’oo.i .jI Trankfoit, >n JG^2S; and in IGGI 
it was To-|ml)ii'<hocl at R'«*. ■•'(.on, t n’t^lbal du Motn Cordis ct Sau- 
auii'i'', bdhir, tins A.nui.'}u'i(i' /'• on Vhioh Ids theory is fonnd- 

'‘d. it is ;icco!rn{)jjiu d iC r la, >, by .in oorduf-at Hutch physician, 
Or Andr^liis m ‘n- :> i . iu m pancj^yt.'c.il, together with a 

treatise byopnitliei , l)i th n.u!;, ui ihc same strain, dedi- 

cated to Dr. Harvtv . ai -- i- ie. tllotiuiom to tln^ rcadcM*, Di\ Back 
f peaks of Harvt y, (dtei-taioin > ‘..an uiai- Autinnit. 

iJarveyS ExcrciOdioiu - 'i*- o. »m ; .o .oui Am ai.-dnmi, wore tirst pub- 
lished during his lifc-tiuu, h^ IV, Ihii, ms eonlempoiary at 

C'amhridgc : and it i-. • 1* .ir Ivon IJai voy’s i»huii al>!«' preface, that he 
pnraucil the great principh"., of and Newton, as,tho foundation 

of science : yet >vas In’ not backward to acknowlodL/; his obligations to 
those who preceded iiiin. ‘‘ M iie, licrct,” says he, “ alicmuii, ejui in 
hoc negolio mjiii faemn pu/'luleruntf insisto vcstigns ; tornrnq. (quoad 
iicuit) utor verbis, pint «-ait*'us aulem Aristotelern cx antiquis ; ex r*?.. 
cenlioribus vero Falpicunn ab Aquapendente seqnor ; jllurn tanqnaru 
dneern j hunc ut Prannonsiratoreni.’* Tins eunous boo?, illustrative 
occasionally of his grunt doolriric, the Circulation of the Blood, was re* 
publisiied at Amsterdam, in 1051. 

•The College of Phys iota ns in London,-— so high a value didUioyputon 
Dr, Harrcyl^ Works, -^publiwhcd^orJKdition of them in 1707 : and they 
possess a fine original portrait of him, by, Theodore Jansen ; to wln'cb, 
tliat in the Combination-room of Jesus Colfege bears a striking resem- 
blance. 
rOL*. Zv! 
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CHAP. XI 


KtlLCCTIONS ARIblNC, lRt)« lUl, I'REtlDlNtt CHaP 

r 

TER, B>.ING APPiNDIX IJ — RRLSLM SIATC 01 
rili: PROFESSORSHIPS. 

IN attempting to state within limiN, wliichaife necessaiU 
ly so < irciimsi nbed, the rise andprogitss of hteiatuie and 
philosopliy, in this aucitiit and learned institution, 1 lia\c 
engaged, 1 peiceive, in an arduous uiulei taking ; and have 
endeavoured, theiefoie, to supply a lark of ability by addi- 
tional industry to makr up for buvity ol time, and nari- 
rowncss ol limits, by calmness of attention, and comprehen- 
siveness of phan. It should \)e lecollected, that 1 am not 
a piofessor, but an histonan, and that only on a small 
scnle: coi redness, not depth is leqiured. icadcis must 
look for a suininar}, not a detail. To speak ingenuously, 
1 fell on tjhe subject almost insensibly, at fiist, and ad- 
.vanced grl dually ^vlthout system, seiislm sine sensu , 
till, at length, I found myself willnn an enchanted circle, 
out of .i'hich there was no escaping. 

Had I not made one general appeal to the rider’s in-* 
dulgence, I should have found occ asion for a^articular 
one here : but a candour that is not puerile, acts 
riousutss ; and a judgment,^ which is not int^peira% HllHf 
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be teinper€RiP With cancbiir; and to appeal to any other 

species of c^ndous, or to any oilier species of judgment, 
would tiifling* Let it j-uftice. I piv*. eed general 
^►‘^servations. * < 

It is easy to coudemn or to admire in the gross. This is’ 
the folly'^ weak minds, the disease of indolence, the** 
self-idolizing alFection of conceit and vanity. 

Some )ears ago, the dispute concerning the siipoiiority 
of the ancient or modern learning was a })Opular topic* 
In the reign of Charles ll. when t]ie Ko^al Society 
was established, Stubbs and GJauvile, and bishop Sprat®, 
compared the old and new philo.sopiiy, more particularly 
in reference to the state of that institution. In France the 
question w as examined on a huger scale, in n*efereiirc to 
the full of science. As the Royal Society originated 
with Oxford ^men, the question at first was discussed prin- 
cipally by tncinbcrs of lliat University ; afterwards, it was 
taken up by writers who were members of the University 
of Cambridge. Sir W’^illiain Temple was for giving the 
crown to the ancients ; JJr. AV'otton more generally to 
the moderns ; and Mr. Baker thought there was not over- 
much among either, or that Wo should have known bet- 
ter where to find it. Alliisioi i have already been made 
to the two last. Bacon, loo; we have seen, bad some 
years before, not so much iioldcn the balance of compari- 
son, as given so/nelhing of weight to that scale, where 
only it could be useful. And k was rather by4he point- 
ing out of defects, than dwelling on excellencies, that he 
improved philosophy*. ^ 

In an ^loriait; evet\ tbis^is not requisite. He tbay 
content himself ^itb a lesi^ arduous, less inviduous task^ 

» Bithop S{i)r»t wrote * HittorJ. ot th^floyaj Society. S«e paft2d. 
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Ibat 0 ^ stating facts : and be his, private judgment Iwbat 
may, public facts aie of the native of ^general^ap- 
peals* f6i‘'llie occasjona! inleiferenccs, actuale'^ablish- 
* iilfapi1s^*0r^even experiments and attempts, made withi)^. 
u yaiveti^fiy, by tliosc of their own body, and by royal or 
iriv^e'pationagc, ought to haye, and witiriumviduals, 
lat least, \^U| ha ye, their pioper authority* 

"It might have appeared, peihaps, ratltfi popular to 
bting the fjaesdou, conceroihg litei-alnre noart r home, 
by ettquhing, w|ii^h of tho two Umvcisiticb, Oxford oi 
Cmtibiidge, had most excelled. Pot thcic is a spnit of ri« 
valry, whi^h ijy wont^to pervade societies, as well as indi^ 
viduals : and who gratifies an academical propeiteity, 
might, plausibly eneitgh, piesuaie on some prejudice m 
his favour. But on the other hand, those dissatisfied 
with the question, Which is the most tiuucut Uuiveisity ? 
ndght not have been w aimed by the oilici, W hich is the 
dou|>lit excellent^ They inigJit have Jiiuintaiiied, that the 
‘^lidle tiutli cannot be on both suits of the question, nor 
on either, thbugh soinethiiig ol the (ruth might ] ^nd that 
If both Univei shies h«i#e had dikctJ, both too have had 
excellencies';^ ' 

It has been msisi^ on, by sevcial membci's of this 
tjniversity, as a sort of futjpelameuul in a literary society, 
^^110 rn^straiii' should be pitt on tlie hJuuAn undei stand* 


ing. It ij maintipned by otiiei's,'that uo lesfiaint has 
been laid neie; and X atp^glad to hear iu * VVhere should 
we have found Bacons and Newtons, ^«and Bentleys, if 
tlieii understandihgs had been held ivi leadii^-striugs, by 
an obedience to tlie fkttcieso^f,pfrce6dtng'*ages f ^ 

We taken a short vie^ of ouf dark and 

of lit^ture io t£*e ..'Uiey 

•of painbfH%e, bat of 'Oo^heii, who i^bosc 
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ages* CamWidge lud buj dreams and droncSr 

Th^t^ \\as tingle* loom for the eaftatice of ^iicoet^iirg 

||hiIos<^liers ; but Camtoidge ahvaj^ Inid ib jfreat, attd 

wise, and good inen. In systems of science, fah^ 

io catUd^^rctc are man j spas kS of whiclij, \vliea 

ejicitejj, may be couc<^ntrated, and bi come tlic ligfet of' 

futui‘e age.s. Let ns tiead niaiifully^ b«t not ScoinfuHy^ 

ovef the sepulchres of our aiieestois. Dacon nototify 

unproved upon the wiilingfi of the knelents, bot, asb^foie 

observed, wab gieatly indebted to them i the doctiine of 

Newton was not Unknown to Bmpedorlea, Pythagoras, 

PLito, and Aijstotle": by ti a veiling more eastwki'd, We 

shall find many dot tiines, deeiw'd more modern, llicte*^; 

*•’ Thus, in tilt foimali m ol llu voiM, thcl Lopjiiaii, w norule 

by Plato, to wmntuti ibe two powcis piojec^ipp and 
imposed by t*ne Dfni\ei^us ot Natme, m irok ^ o 

xoaTiiJ&vj T«i '^1 TPtJTM^ xtfi rets tw trfcw if x.cci ^u<r(M-n79^ tctinrOy 
f/t Tw infxfjva-^,© >oyo P o*5i tirav'*if fyrt kut' Tv/yx?xciip^jrriU’C 

^oyu,f A.firu (AO mv xor ' rijra^av* wf ,x>j »y\on 

idi <U’ tvv, (riyt^'ftnci P1 iton. < )p, I dii. Steph. Vol. 2, p. tiO, 00. I ror))aj%r 
^uoUng tbe oUicr aiitlioiitio'* they maybe &<en in Dutens at largo^ 
n. 2 , 1 li 6, Though the >, irt copied incuiuppcllv, yet it willbe from 
them, that tho lat' ofmmdsal gi ^vitation, if iiiu , js no modern diS^" 
t oNOiy, the demonstiatious and cxplanatmiis onl> aif new npi J5 the 
tamous problem of Kepler’^, lU rcHation tomepl inets concevamg 
vetso proportion of the (pianLity of mdHtcr, ard the. square (if its distance , 
ppr vrould Newtijn ha^e dainied these a« uav diseo\eiic>, hoyre^er 
^lome moderns haie to talk. See the authontiu ofc the andenta 

on these aubj^e^t* Admitted and confirp^d hV <3iegor> aiH^Maclaunn iii 
Dutens as aho\ d» „ 

'fhat some other af the modem tUeonev, t] aimed a» discoj cuts by 
the moderns, were known to the ajaflifcttts, see dearly shcwiviu PliiivH 

Natural Hislory, lib, 2* % 

w 

• • * ^ . 

k ImOjpn^paiticnlarly allude to t]EfeWoc‘tune 6f iEthei, as nijuntkincd 

Uy t!b|A ^aldinanfi, Se^ Stan^ii Hist. Pbiibsopb. Orient, by te 

jDlkKc, I# ^ pap. xui, xiv^ and zufottgr^v xoyutf urbith, ii^ethcr 

fonuino nr some fragmef^ts of Uteiv^itmcient pbilq^oimy. 
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and in our schools at Cambridgef'we still maintain liiaily 
points which the old schoolineu maintynpd long befdt’C \ 

But, who will pretend to dpny that advances lind in^- 
provements have been made ? Ages of jUges of learned 
men cannot have .succeeded each other, in calm 

\stiidies, without accpiiriiig something from thosf who 
went before, and adding to the common .slock : and in 
our own University many cjrcuinstances hav(3 favoured 
improvements. At the revival of literature, somethb^g of 
liberation from a*^ superstitious adherence to authority 
gave greater scope to theological enquiry ; an c?x tended 
acquaintance with languages, opened a wider field to cri- 
ticism ; an increase of li^ht, the dis<'ovei7 and improve- 
meiit in useful iiistruineutv and machines, all have aided 
experiments, devcIope<l new facts, and enlarged the regions 
of philosophy. That advance. s have been made in alge- 
bra and geography, who will deny? VV^e have been break- 
ing off from oUl laws, and ijic authority of great names, 
lint enstom stands still ; ami reformers, in their zeal, 
sonielinie.s go back. 

But let us now leave the higher grounds, and proceed 
ill the moie humble path of public encouragement, re- 
gular prosecution, anil gradual improvement. This is 
the more popular way, as it will exhibit a short view of 
(he literature af our Uiiiversily, in actual practice, and 
in modenn time. To point out .some barren .spots, too, 

, » Fratjeouis Burgersdicii, sive Methodus Dcflftitioimm fet Contro- 
veniiarum Bat, ]()37. Flac de caii&a AillKioreacitavi noa antiques 

illos (^rffiCQs, Arabas, et Latinos Interpreter, Aphvodisiuni, Amnaonium, 
Philopo|iuni, Sjinpliciuin,Tbemistium, Avicennam, Avcrroein, Boethium, 
Thotnam, &€. qui auioriUtem habcnl ab antiqniiate ; sed doctotes, 
<^onimbpoen6>.‘S, Zat>areUani, PtVeriuin; Tolettiin, aliosq •. uovos Setip- 
tores,^ex quibus ducere soktis pnma Iweamenta Pbikaophia^. 
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may* lead ismue liappie^ genius to useful speculations aiitl 

prefects of improvement: 

^ Toftpeuk directly to facts, no one can iloubt^ that the 
attention of the literati at Cambridge has been mope steadi-^ 
ly directed to various branches* of literature, by the foijiid- 
ing of prdfeSsorsliips iti Hen. VlH.^s reign: that is ony 
of the more memorable epochs, whence the presei^t 
establishments in our University may be dated. Other 
professorships succeeded ItluMn. Thomas f..ucas, Esq. 
in K>GM, founded a professorsliip, which has been filled 
by the most eminent mathematicians. Of these, Sir 
Isaac Newton gave no public lectures himself, being 
wholly occupied in his mathematical researches ; but Mr. 
Whiston, his successor, aimed to yonder •liis researches 
popular, by giving Jectures in the public schools, as it was 
formerly wry coininon to do. The present Lucasian 
professoiT,* is Dr, Isaac Milner, master* of Queen's 
College. 

The Plumeaii professorship was founded by Dr. Plume, 
in 1704, and\sup€radded the great desideratum of experi- 
ment to demonstration ; as now illustrated by Mr. Vince, 
formerly of Sidney College. The Pliniic&a lectures are 
accommodated to the malh<'matical studies of the Uni- 
versity, relating to mechanies, hydro.slatic.s, optics, astro- 
my, magiHttism, electricity, and galvanism. 

The Greek and Hebrew professorsliips, (tliose founded 
by Hen. VIII.) had, front th^ir origin, no df^ibt, a liberal 
tendency ; but^as the salary continues the same, as in the 
Founder's reign, (nnerely a year), we miiSt not be 
surprised, if tl^e labour them does not increase ; and 
jBiat theybave been fos mapy y^ars Ctmsidercd as only a 
feather in the cap. (Mr, Richard Porijpn# the late Greek 
pfofSss^r, once medit^t^ to deliver a courae of*lectures 
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on Crock literature)- The AnJjie wo haVo seeu in 
n similar prodiciuiient ; but with this cltlVercu(;e, it cannot 
boast ii iv>yal Ibuiuler. It was founded by Sir TJioinas 
* Adams/ Bart, iii 1632. The 'pre.scnt Hebrew professor"' 
is Hr. Lloyd; of G reeky Mr. Monk; of Arabic, Mr. 
tpalmer. * * 

f Divinity has different pi ofessoi ships, that take differ- 
ent directions, while to each professor is arsigned his ap- 
propriate employment. The present Margaret profes- 
sor, previously to Ips appointment, had added something 

to the stock of the Liiglish theological Student, by iulroduc- 

♦ 

iiig the criticisms of tiu* New 'FeMtamenl of an eminent 
(rernian professor^ cf»nsu|crabl;y increased by his own ; 
\^llile the Bev. Mr. Mulse found new einployrncnt for a 
einusriAN AJ)NOcATi% (by his will, Apiil 21, 179*2), 
whom he appointed to reply to any current or popular 
objections df Atheis(.s or Heists against the Christian 
religion. John Noiris, Esq. also, founded a professorship 
for divinity in 1768. Tht! professor is Mr. Fawcet. 

The p. jfcssorsiiip of natural and experimental philoso- 
phy, founded by Mr. Jackson, in i78o, embraces chemis- 
try; but theie is also a dlslii'ict professorship of chemis- 
tr}, founded 17 U. Ti^ present professor, by applying 
machines formed by his o\yTr ingenuity, has given the sci- 
ence a new direction in the illustration of the arts and 
manufactures of this country ’’ : anij the professorship of 
Mineralogy ,4'ounded by the'University in 1805, has, under 
the dirertiou of Hr. Clarke, in like maimer enlarged the 
sphere of, mineralogy, illustrating by off many points in 

» Introduction to the N, P. by J. tly .^ict^clie, &c, tramsluted with 
noteis, &c. by Herbert Marsh, sD.I). 17^3^ 

A plan of a Cour&^'of Lccturcs^on Arp and Manufactdrea, &c. By 
W Farialf, M.A. &C. I7s»6, ' 
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Lufal hi.s^oa^ archikRhJK, aiui hrulpturo, with other 
^JjraiichfS of Jiterni^ ITe may, mdt.ed, be said lo have 
fyrmet^ tlu' {irofe‘'So*^hi}», liavii'i^ brfon' its romidation 
drawn up syli of ieotiueF, and j>MHliiced mineralo-; 
gieal miens, 111 rctVrem e t > Vliicii the profijssorsfiip 
was foiiudicd. '^riu iv is aimtlii r proiessorship of inincy 
lahh'V dint was founded prior to this, vi/. in 17 ^i 4 , by 
Dr.* V^'ood\^ aid. 

• • 

Hole are some j^entleincn, not jnofessors, but one 
fonneriy a eoileije tiaor, anotliei^ present, rhshling 
111 the loiiversilv, v]jo Jiave eiificavoiirod to prteseiit new 
theoiies, or nih^s tur puietiee to students in the 
seienees of aslrciuoink and :dgtd»ia,* ihiferent somowliat 
from tliose generally received; tiic tbrinerr proposes to 
alter the language of algcbia; dit‘ Intlia*, U> inlrodiire 
less of gtorticlrv into its ealculalions, and suggests the 
ilcsideratuni of an oliservatorv lor astronomy ; eiu h aim- 
ing, in general, fo improve, tlm science, llioiigli l aeli takes 
-i different ground, and lias in view a dillerent specilic 
object. I .et others deteimiiie the result ; mine is only to 
‘ tate the fact < 

» • 

The M*nlein Treatk-fS on xMtirebia, lu fauccestjon 'with those of Mae- 
Jvinrin and Sriundrrson inoie generally rca^' in Iho T inver3it3', are Mr. 
\Vood'3 Elements, of Algehia and Afr. UridgoN Elements of Algebra. 
Mr. Tboinat. jMannmg, also, an ingenious man, engaged now in some lite- 
jary inquine.s in ChiTia, published an Jnlrodurtion to Arithmetic and 
Algebra in J79d. The Treatise on Algebra, alluded to irithe tejet, was 
published by Mr. William Frond ; inoonneetion with whom, should be 
mentioned Mr. Masercs, Cursitor Baron of the Exchequer, as maintaining 
the same theories^ no Cffrnbridge professor, indeed, but omiof its old- 
est niemberfl, and well-known^ by^l^ writings, as an eminent inatherna- 
tician K In M» . Frend^s Evening Amusements for 1 » 12 and 1 813, will be 

— j —I 7 

b Baron Maseres is the first who obtained the Chancellor’s j^i^e in 

* * * a# 

1735, and il still living. 
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Wii must not pass over the pif)fessorship *df civil law. 
The Roman imperial, or civil law, founded in the mere 
. pleasure^of the prince, at a time when Rome hatJllost 
liberty, never properly suited the taste ^f our British an-i 
cestors : every one^nows, how strenuously oiir barons re- 
*^sisted its progress : Nolumus Leges Angliae mutari.” 

We will not that the la\v»s of England should be chang- 
ed and the civil law has not been studied much in the 
* < 

Universities since the reformation : the study of the 
canon law' was prohibited by Henry VUI. and it is wor- 
thy of remark, that the same power that prohibited the 
study of the canon law', established a distinct professor- 
ship for the civil . 

The late l^isliop Haljifax, professor of civil law in 
1770, published his lectures, delivered in the course of 
his professorship ; and Dr. Jowetl published his plan of 
lectures in 179 '^* Rut our lecturers on civil law keep in 
right the common law : and slill further,* to confine with- 
in due limits the civil law', a professorship, exclusively for 
the laws of England, was fonndc.d by the University as 
late as ] 7 fiB. The present professoi is Mr. Christian. 

But after all, Cambridge is not the proper place for 
the study of the law^ : and Sir John Fortescue shew's the 
reasons ; the principal of wdfich, in his time, w as, that the 
English law's were to bo studied in three languages, the 

found what alluded to in the t*xt on Astronomy j and in the Preface to 
Mr. Woodhoiifc-c^s Elements of Astronomy, what relates to an observa- 
tory. 

a diijunctioncs Regiae ad Universitatem Cantabrigiae transmissa;, ac 
per Magistrum Tho. Cromwell Fegis Visitatorem generalem et 
Viee;;;erentein ac Vniveraititis Caiicellarium adinventa» An. 27 Reg. 
Hen. Vi II. Hare’/ MSS- T^e civil and canon law bad generally 
assistcU each other i ** but here the study of the canon law fs prohibited, 
and^^ Grellk and Lectin lecture founded at the expense of the Va'^ , 
versity.»’ Dr. Parris*® note in loco. 
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Latin, tlie^Konnan French, and the English; whereas 

the scieiKN'"? w taught hi one, the English : another 

\jMSy tViit students should be >u'ar London. Th^e are the 
inns of comt *: hence the expediency of liaving* proper 
colleges, hostles, or inns oi lav . hi the gieut city. • 

So again, *\ith respect to ;.hys* ^ tiu le is a disthicy 
proh ssorship founded for it by ileij: y V'lll. though (itt^ 
r-uias V bfcin<t tndy £40 a ]tear) it is liitivt more than honor- 
ary : and .mother tor anatoiny, fouiide I by ihe University 
in 1707 ; yet Cambii tue lias never heen considered as 
the proper place foi tlie medit al or aiialoniical student. 
The proper place is a great city like London or Edin- 
burgh : and, witljont, touching on -the liisto* ' of those 
eniiiicnt men of tlu' latter city,^ in th® medi?u] profession, 
(Nvhic'h however coihmcnces but late,) we need only com- 

' 0 

pare togethVr the population and local circnmstarices of 
the two J^hlC(^s, for llie reasons on whicii the superior 
medical advantages of them over Cainhiidge depend: for 
immerous crowded hospitals, and other jmbJic institutions, 
must always tnrnisli materials for lectures and experi- 
meuls, wluch eannott be suppliei! in a town comparatively 
small, and with a single hospital. The piesent*Hegius Pro- 
fessor of physic is Sir Isaac Peiminglon ; of anatomy Sir 
Biisick Harwood, who delivers lectiiies on comparative 
anatoiny. 

Other professorships, lectureships, and fellowships, (I 
mean the travelling fellovv.shfps,) iniglit be ^nentioned. 
F'or sinecures, as sncli, I make no distinct head : where 

a Fortrscue tie Laud. LL Ang, cap. IS. In addition, and in* some 
measure, in contradistinction iSJ^he reasons assigned by Sir John 
Fortej>cue, why the municipal ot common 'law was not formerly studied 
in our Universities, Blaokstoiie mentions the chaiacter and offices of 
the clergy, teho were canonists, and civilians ; and through theif attach- 
ment to the see of Rome, no friends to^ the common law of Etf^land* 
Commsmtari£s, &c. on the Laws of England, Introduction. 
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we do not absolutely approve, wef are not prepared 'posi- 
tively to applaud; and men imqualilied to. reform, are 
sometimis as little inclined to condemn. L<it titen tl^ 
jirguments stand, as they are urged, iiuall their force, — 
th^lt Universities sjj on Id * possess, in certain ^ascs, the 
^neans for bestowing on merit benefits without services, 
as well as of rein uncrating services with merited ease 
and dignified retreat. But without obUi;diiigan opini- 
on, it is sonn^times not out of place to state Jacis, and 
facts well known njid public, it eaiinol be impertinent to 
repeat. 

The high character of Oxford for oriental literature, 
superior to that oJ' Canibiitlge, has been already mention- 
ed. It may be. fui\hcr remarked, that Oxford enjoys, 
what one of onr Cariitiridge J^iterati notices, as we have 
seen, to be a desideratum in this University, ‘an observa- 
tory for astronomy. Oxford also has a professorship, 
(and it ought to be made of some ctmsequencc to English- 
men,) A Saxon professorship, not possessed at Cambridge. 

The Scotch Ebiiversilies have gained reputation by 
their lectures in’ Political (Economy. Crainbridge makes 
no distinct professorship for this imjxnlaiil branch of 
science : those which approacli nearest to it were deliver- 
ed, as lectures, by a tutor in his private college*^, lliis 
circumstai^ce of there being no’ professorship for this sci- 
ence so impressed a late tutor of^ueen's, that he pub- 
lished a judicious syllabus of lectures, professedly on po- 
litical (economy, with a view to giving a course of public ■ 
lectures ?', 

'* Dr. Palcy’s Lectures on Moral Kuiloi»opby, 

• * . t. - 

^ A Syllabus oV Abstract of a System of Political Philosophy; to 
which it prefixed a Dissertation, ' recommending that tlic study of 
tical economy be encouraged in the University, by a course of 
lectures. ' By Rooevt Acklom ofgiani, B.D. 1791*. 
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ItAs \veli-\novi n, Edinburgh has a distinct prot'es- 
worship for agriculture. How far the iinproveinents made 
ii^ agri Allure, may be, in any measure in(Jci)trfl t(/tliat pro- 
fessorship in the v^'ay of science, or to stutislical and agri- 
cultural Surveys, in the way of (A)sei^alic)n, let ollicrs de- 
termine : but^ improvements in agriculture have, as al^ 
know/ been made in Scotland. Caiiibnilg4\9hire, too, it is* 
wellrknowii, is an agricultural county; and ccriaiu pro- 
fessors have, no doubt, in llieu* loctures, with propjicty, 
assigned agricultuie its place in their ^oursc of icclures. 
IJut let nut ignoranec smile at seienli^c fainu rs and pro- 
fessors of agucultnre. ho knows not that agriculune 
clejivc\s its surest rnie;', its -most lu-'liual improvi ments, 
and steiidu st supports, from s( leuce ^ 

That the I uiversity of O.xford sliotild have a Saxon piw 
f» ssorship, a<id Caigbridge not, as just «>]).sei v(‘d, is a cir- 
enmslaijca* which some might cliooso to (K\e)l on with pe- 
culiar emphasis.* lively one, too, wi!! rccolleet \sljul at- 
tention llu*. French have paid to the study of iKw own 
language, from the time of Caidinal liirhlieu, under 
whose auspices was founded an -icademy, excliisively, for 
the study of the French laiignage*^: now the Saxon is 
in fact our own language : it was (hat spoken by 
our Euglisli ancestors, and into that the greater part of 
our words, and our grammar, may be resolved. Coiise- 

quently, in inquiViiJs info the genius, analysis/ and con- 

• * 

a, Kecueil des llavangues proiioncccs par Mcssituu'i, de 
Fianyoisc, dans leuis iteccptions, vt nn d’aiitrcs occiiBiofts, d^spuis 
VestablisscTiient de PAcadeif»i<i prebent. Par Jean-Baptiste 

Coignard-r!;,. Monsieur Charpenticr, onr of.thi* uca^uiniciaus, in his , ad- 
dre^ a^cfibea the perfection of the French pocti^’^ and eloquetic«! to 
this instiwtjon, and, coiiforraabty to fiiat idea, wrote hjs Treatise dr 
t’sxoelleucevde la LVngue FraiivS's^. 
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struction of the English laiiguager and into oiir locat cus- 
tomS; and national antiquities, as well* as ouv history and 
^ laws, a knowledge <if the Saxon language inu^c briti^ 
^vith it undoubted advantages, and, haps, never from 
th^ English press iiy«!ued'a boi-L, better entitled on many 
Recounts, to the attention of Eiigiishmcn, ^thari Bishop 
Wilkins's edition of the Anglo Saxon Laws. 

The language itself, too, is copious and expressive*". 
Should any. one affect to treat it as monotonous and poor, 
he should be dismir:sed for more correct information, and 
wholesome chaslis^ent, to an English lady, who wrote 
a very useful Saxon Grammar^*. 

I cannot help adding ‘what foll/)\’\ on this snbject. 
In Baker's MSS, ^in. the British Museum, are some 
papers rcli tive to a Saxon ^l^ofessorship. From several 
letters of Sir Henry Spelman, the antiquary, copied from 
MSS. in the puhlic library at Cambridge, ii appears, 
that a few years before his death, he mediiated to found 
a Saxdn lectureship ; and that eightc^cn years after 
establishiB3nt of the Arabic lectiiresliip, by Sir Thomas 
Adams, Lord Mayor of J^oudon, funds were appro- 
priated by Spelman for a Saxon one. riie order of 
the senate may be seen among Baker's Papers, signed 
by the Vice Chancellor; and part of an introductory 
discourse to the University. The following is the title : 
Oratio et Specimen in Britarino-Saxonicam Praelcc- 

» See a Treatise on Languages, and one profc&sedlj^ on the English, 
Language., Remains. 

Preface to Dr, Hi<dces of of Grammar for Uie 

English -Saxon Tongue; by Ehz. Elstob. This work is grt^mded on 
Dr. Hickes’s Gmdifttiatica Anglosa'tc. in his Thesaurus T.inguarum Sepien- 
trionaluvn Mrs. Elstob handMs tho»o who affect to treat the Saxofk 
Ungi^^e and antiquities contemptuou^y with great smartqess. 
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tioueo), aus^ciis lionoi^btUs viri Domini liemici SpeU 
man inchoataiii; datum ct hubitum in Convunlu acade^ 
mjcoruA omniuih ordinum in Scholis juiis con^iiltorum 
ab Abrahamo Wheloco/' 

• Em/i^hifh 

An Oijitioif and Specimen towsAds a British Sa:soii ^ 
Prelection, begun under the auspices of that Jionourable ’ 
gentipman, Henry Spelinan ; given and delivered at a 
meeling of the academics of alf ranks in the law schools, 
by A})rahiini Whelock. ^ 

The Oration and Specimen are very short, abrupt, and 
unlinished, ending witli — caeteia desidcrantur 

And here, some readps may cjill to mind, the profes- 
sorship (founded by Geo. L in 1*724,) of Modern His- 
tory, vidiich in tbe hands of ,Iylr. Gray, was iiieflective : 
this is mentiemed not to censure Mr. ^iray, but to ap- 
plaud the present professor, Mr. Smylh. Mr. Mason 
has undertaken Mr. Gray's defence. It appears, there 
were some difticnlties in tlic way, wliicli Mr. Gray could 
not easily surmount; and that aiter all, had he lived, (for 
he had great scruples on the Mibjecl,) he would, most 
probably, either have given Het turcs, or resigned* the 
professorship. 

The circumstance has been wiore particularly mention- 
ed, to shew, how establishments, tliat may have been suf- 
fered to sleep awhile, may be brought again into eilect. 
For under the* management o? the present Jrrotessor, 
the department of modern history is become, not merely 
effective, but of higluconsideralion. f: . 

It is obvious to reiiiarki, Alma M^itcr has no, profes- 
sorship for thp fine arts. Ancjently, in the inonasteric5f, 

^ See Mr. Gray’s last Letter to Mr. Mjsoa, with Uc ob-^ervations of 
the latter OQ ft, atth^endof Memoirs of the Life aad*Writ- 

of Mr. efray. , , * » • 
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Art took her seat near Sci^oj. What 'there of 
painting was executed principally in nnoiia^teries. * The 
NormaiV divines were generally architects; who Mtidied.to 
rival each other, and soinetnnes stioye to outvie them- 
selves, in their churches of massy, curious, elaborate 
^ workmanship. Nuns weie limners : and thV iinest Gothir 
' buildings \v4jrc dt .'iigiicd and suptiinlcnt'ed by monks and 
abbots. 

But as Science extended lier views, slu' ]ii; Ji^sed lu r 
stores, and wouhj not admit of ])in Inerslup. Ah has, 
therefore, providtrf for luasc lf tdsev\li( ie. She .>eeks 
royaf acadcnilics, and tlie gicat lily, wheie numeious 
paintings of the bc:d, nuLstejA, andjjiodej.s of the anlicpie, 
abound; where rjvalrv stimulates to ('xrelleiu and e^^ cl- 
leiicc may look for tlie'’ pMbJ4: pationage, 

But though y//>/e 7 ALifcr has no pj cfessfsrsliips of the 
arts, she is not wiihout exquisii(‘ models ; she can shew 
but few fine paintings ; hut slie. cxhiliits one of the gianrlesl 
display of public buildings in England : she bus a few \ery 
exquisite busts and magniheent .statues of her sous ; and 
some of her best modern buildings were designed by her 
own members. 

Carnbiidge possc.sse.s, in the town and university, a/ow 
specimens of Norman Saxon architecUm*, the inost 
perfect of the (Gothic, (as King's College Chapel,) and^ 
some of ail iheGn cian and Koman orders : these may be 
called her .silent lecturers. Let a person, .inquisitive into 
these matters, furnisli himself w ith a few books, that are 
within of almost every one, and study these buildings, 
aritlhe^vill enjoy Ihe advantjjoe' of a profes.sorship without 
its, formality. Thus it was Gray, who, for the ]t#eiity-tive 
last years of his life, re.\ldcd almost constantly ut Cam- 
bjrWge, studied arcliitccture ; ,, and men were better 
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acquainted ^ith tlie principles of our old F.ngllsh iuciu- 

tecture than ^Ir. Ciray, 

I And^i^rc, perhaps, some may ask ; \\\a has Cf-jijbridge 
done nothing' for po(‘tr\ ? f las she no profe^sorsliip for^ 
this divine art ? — hut Oxfvi] lias, ^ 'Tnie — Which Ifas 

acted most jiuliciously (^ra\ n^fuM'4i tlu'. offer of poey 
lanieafs place ; and J donht whetln r he would have 
Iiiid humility enough for a ]>r<>^e^sorship of p4teny. 

The fact is, the proxinre of poetry is more to please 
than instruct, or rather, prodesse dele»^tando, to ]>rolit in 
pleasing, and her essential qiialiti(\s are not so much the 
efieet of a too regular iliscipline, us of forct' of imagina- 
tion. Yon may giv(‘ ]ai\ s foi'‘fia>niiig measures, and a«lvicc 
to poetry in the iV)nii of poeticql pra!l^cli4)ns , with great 
exactness, and niuch'at c*ast3 ; hut, Cftn^yoii kindle up thc 
fircs of genlrts t Can you < all fortli tlie suhhme (mergies 
of poetry r** 

Whelher Alma Maha’s conduct is a silent rejdy to such 
ohjcctions ; whetluT sh^' lias proceeded from accidental 
(oversight, or svsteinalu' design, matters m»t. Ihit h‘t an 
Oxford <ritic hear t4;stimon\, t]\al, in true jkm'Iiv, ('am> 
hridgi’ has not been defe< ti\e*; that \>ith(>ut a j)rofcssor to 
enltivate tlu^ soil, and amidst all her mathematical training, 
which is said to stint tlic gntwih of [KX'lrv, our Alma 
Mater of Catubridge, in tinu^s past, has prorhiced a ricli 


l <io ni»t nitMii to Ufl^radc '.ucb boftks asTiappN PivcA'ct. 

(Oxford, 17‘2‘J,) but alludo to a tuolaigc expoctHtiim IVoni tbiiin, and 
too miruito, artUJCinl an application of them; brinj; outijr^ly^ #[‘ Iajni,d" 
opinion on the subject On ctvrt] (Natui 4 )j'/£v rf i'n 

Tt^xsrov yivETfwg c,-o<x^»i‘:y f?:» tr’iKtv* rri{ 9t' trr{)<ro'r)7T9; tov o‘ 

'r>jv t£ >t"a •/ 

<r*avr.'eyH«y >j /xf5ojj;. And a'^.pn, — Si: >^>^0 turux^a.; rtt^u 

Tf^Vi Tfy Tff ?u Sifidiinitate, ed. Pearce, p.#lO. 12. 

f also allude to uhatVas, ^nobably, (Jrav'’^' opinioa ou the subject.## 


VOT . 1.^ 
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harvest*^: and, Wlio will say, tharmany, in iiK^'d cm times, 
among.st her \vj iters of prize poems, *and {ripos poems, 
and amoilgst those known to the world as poets, could iMt 
have fixed upon one filled to fill a poetical chair, or to be 
co'injiJiinented as a nominal professor? 

Has not Alma MaUr entered into the sentiments of 
one, who, though no professor, knew and fell the dignity, 
to whi^ li true poetry aspire.s ? 

“ Poesy,” says he, “ is a part of learning, m measure 
of word.s, in part restrained, but in all other parts cx- 
li't'inely iieensed, and doth trul}' lefer to the imagination; 
which, not being tied to the laws of matter, may, at plea- 
sure join that which nati;r(i nas .s^'vered, and sever that 
which nature has joined ; and so luako unlawful matches 
and divorces of things; jiiotoribiis, atip poeli.s, &c. It is 
taken in two senses, in inspect of weid.s or n'lalter : in the 
first sense, it is but a character of style, aiul tlelongeth to 
arts of speech, and is not pertinent to the present : in the 
latter it is, as hath been said, one of the jirincipal portions 
of learning, and is nothing less than that feigned history 
wliich may be styled as well in pros*' as poetry. 

The use of this feigned History h.Jth been to give some 
shadow of satisfaction »o the mind of man, in those points 
wdierein thci nature of things doth deny it, the world being 
infernn- to the soul ; by reju^oii whereof there is, agreeable 
to tlie . pirit of man, a more ample greatne.ss, a more ex- 
act goodness, and a more absolute variety, than can be 
found^ in the nature of things. 'I’herefore, because the 
acts, or events of true history, hav^i not that magnitude 
which , jiaiisfieth tfiti mind of-r.art, poesy feigneth acts and 

» IS-^e Bishop Newton’s Life of Aliliion. The biographer admits that 
Ca»:bridge has produced a richer harvest of |lbetry than Oxford. 
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evon!§ greater nud rnofe lieroical : bucuuyc true history 
propoiyidotb the 'successes and issues of actions not so 
ni^reeable to the inerh^ <»f virliu' luni vii e^ tiioivfore poesy 
feigns them inovc\jusl in retiihutiou, and more arcording 
to rcveal^'d* prnvi(ienc<' : beeuu.sr ti ueJiisUsry representolh 
actions and e\<*nts mon* ordinary ami h'ss inl«'rc]iung('cl^ 
therefore poesy endm^lh them witli more varem ss, and 
niofe uuexpect('d vaiiation, .so it appenreth, lliat poesy 
serveth and couferretli to iir^gnaiiiinity, morality, aiul d<*- 
leelation * 

Having, then, in (In' prereding pages, hinted at a few 
omissions in our Alma Mater, h‘l ns m'KnowJedgt' Jier .su- 
periorities. In what i.^grctitesl .^he is giaier ^lly understood 
to be gnat. Tlie Mai(]uis de Condamini, tii'ating of 
Academies', ] 7 h>,) objects. that# tiiongh there were 
several academies 'at Wowc for pool] y, eloipumce, sculp- 
ture, and jSainting, for ilesigning and modelling, there was 
noiK', even there, for physic ami mathematics, and l|iat 
throngliont all Italy, tlicre was mily one ior antirjtiitieit:, 
and one for the si ienees." aradenn at Naples was 

not established till after 17 - 55 . 


'* Tho Proficjencl anJ Advanolvivvt «»f T,k iiiNiNr.. 

■' There arr, however, hebulv'., \ eral iiniveiYit!<'j> in Icily* 'i'h*' au- 

V 

ihor ^ spoahiTig only of its aciulemicb. 


qs-- 
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' fi , .il\' iiK’ j rtit ii^haHv 

^lu iJijri * ‘ ) i()f lull U is 

•>mMi fit , i|)i nil u t M. ,n,' oci.'iisioii, ;i 

iutj'i <'( It'lKIilK * in' t ‘1, ll I'l, ’iKlt'tln* MKltllie 

'■I t.',') i;,IJ{iciA , .I.M.l |>UL'l<MAlltlcOS, ('Ollstltutos 

nn par ni niii icii,' iii'-KUMit' : fmt uliat relaU‘s to 

tht'in i- cnucinud bofh wiih sck ik, t‘ auH ait : anti a fe',v 
lilt riry it juaiks, m lu aliii;; nl ihrtti, ina\ seem nut out of 
Mujji in a I M\ FRsi I \ Ui toiv* * 

(Jn coiiteinpiatiiig a spot of ^rotURi, before it Js laid 
udt,,! we should iiiqifirc jdiat it can be made from Jts 
nalnial tjualities and capifldlii^ios ; what it might be made 
under tlie dircelion of a man ®f genius and taste ; and 
what it ougiit to be inade^ iy rehijence to ift; future d^esig- 
nation and inhabitanU. Who expects to find the 
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points, and striking contrasts, erf inouiitaiu-sceiierj, the 
I oaring cascade, or thundering calarac«t, on v plain? Who 
raises plaiitalions of oaks in a corn held ? or, wlio, in a 
park, looks for light espaliers, and parterres of llowers? 

If Bat Itarn to iciii 

f * 

^ 'riiy 5<i<ill vviUiin ibo limits she allfnr?; 

(iroat Nature scoins contioul ; rhe will not bear 
One beauty loreitjn to the spot or soil. 

Mas'iri^s Garden, 

liCt ns distinguish, too, between gardens and publi<^ 
walks ; between a noblcmairs pleasure ground, and a spot 
to be adapted to the health and exercise of students, t<> 
academic retieals, which invhe to meditation. 

A D’Ernu nonville or onr own ATaMon had they been 
called, al dirt, to ( real a beauties on this spot, might tj‘r- 
laiuly have fornied some ('harms, which it now wants : 
and could tiiey have commanded the Cani^ might have 
done a great deal. 1 am remhuh'd, too, that Mr. Brown, 
hO much admired for his skill in landscape gardening c, 
could do v'lOiideis on a plain surface, by help of draining 

^ R- [i. Gfiiirdin, V isCoiiute D’Cnnonouvil!*., author ol’ an admirable 
Essay on f.,A.*n‘(’APr;, 

Author ul as auiaiiablc a I'.ouii, <’ali(*Uthe Englisli Oavden. 

« Mr. Rrowii’h j>ltin may b( -ccri at tho rntr.uicc of the University 
libinry, Uc was tlu. particular fri< iid of Mr. Mason, and lies buried in 
Feiistaiitoii eh in oh, a tew miles from Cambridge. On his monutnent is 
the following insciiption, wntt'-n l>y Mason. 

Caiicflot Brown, lisq. <hcil Eebruaiy Ci, 1783, aged r>7 years. 

^ Vt* rons of eh gance, who truly taste 
I Th«‘ simple t harm-, that «.enuine art supplies, 

Come Iruin the sylvan scenes his genius grac’d. 

And oifci licrcvoui t.ibutary sighs. 

But know, that more tlian genjns slumbers here ; 

. Virtues were Ins which Ar(^s h(*st powers transcend : 

^ Come, ye superior train! t ho these revjire, 

And weep the Chre tian. Husband, Father, Friend. 
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iirarsUcs, of^^niticial watois, and vallies, and b) n, moving' 
grouncl; by serptnj tine walks, ami plant. Oions ol'lrec.:j: 
L(^ wisl/bd lo display bis lastc on those g* oiinds^anci Mr. 
Ashby lias hinted tliat thV expensi ^^oald liinv* been ' 
.scarce liRiuioiiini; ; a i fdje young Duke, tlieu i'c- 

sidijig iuTjinj of ilie colleges, liaviinf jnoposed lo set it on 
fool, in' a subscription of lOOOl. 'riiis Mdjject, at 
tiim;, ong;>gi‘(t niiu h attenlimi, but the plan was nevei 
n .■alii, -a. V\ liotl icr for pleastne, or for pi obi, the ini' 

pvovcrnenls would lia\e hceiiwoilb this niodrT.itc e^pen^e, 
whelher’ the proiector would have recei\ed th'^ tlianks of 
the to^^n, or tlo* gratitude of po.^teilty, or to uhat exteal 
Mr. Brown’s six^ ific^ platnuas^ < ap.tbli' of being realized, 
are questions hueign tv> our iwnilimv • 

'To the pnbli<* gouin h- of an univeisiiy, wliut .seems 
eongenia), 'c«re walk.s agrecidd}, but m;t abinplly binding, 
lofty lree‘*,- 

O ‘ 1 ni* lijMi Loorc", 

That 1 »uii' m|>lat:9B I'Ot*'. 

beats, or alcoves, not rustic, •uoi \el fautabue;d; noi pl.'ircd 
at random, nor yet fonnaliy oblruM\e; wiili edhuu .s 
adapted to the seenery and •plae? . lint, wlio, in Mteti 
places would look for tou.sdc trees, jets dV.mx, and zigzag 
walk.s; Ciiine.se temples, or Diogenes’s tub.s* ? Not that 
Mr. Bro\vii\s improvements fvme in this iitfle style: his 
plan shall presently .'^jieak, for dr'clf. ’Idie < vo would eer- 
taiiily have been phased with walk.s more wim^ng, with a 
greater variety of timw, ^Y^ilh .soinetlnng more of a wintei 
garden of .ever-greens, iind pf light imderwood near the 
banks of the river, and that ^itliout adietmg to bring the 
Wye/o\ Usky to these kannts, or obstructing tli^ naviga 
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Hon. VV^Imt riitmc improvers inj^y effect, tiine oul^ will 
show. But let tliese hints siiperscdcdnucH of criticism 
on lands fti pc gxirdei ling* : and as the gefiius of tlie pla<^e 
does not require, so will our atteinpls apt aspire to length 
orJahour of desci ij[)tioni ^ 

Sed siiniina setjuar fastigia icrnrn. 

rUese gioinuLs, then, as 'they arc now dis])osi dv consist 
of several walks with plantations of majestic elms, ex- 
cept one of a grand row of clu .snnts, and two or three of 
linres. Tlie walks are in general sirait, and Cain moves 
near tln ni; not crownerl ahent here with imieh of his 
sedg<*, nor ^ei w ith* <‘lieerful underwood, hut with slow, 
sullen course. Aliltoii, therefore, was aKva3s for abusing 
him, whether writing in Latin or Eng(isli " . ^'I'lie narrow 

'* UerK’f' in jiih L} cidas , 

TSext Caniuv, re^ ereml snr, came footniij^ .sl()\r, 

Ujh mantle hairy, and his honnei scd^r^•. 

And m liis Latin Klegics, (ad Cai. D.'odatum; : 

Jam ncc anrndiferum mihi eiira icviscre Camiiin, 

^ ^ ^ 
iViidaiuc aivd plaeent, umbrasi]. negantja rnoUes: 

Qii,iam tnuU’ Phcvbiwlis convenit die lorU> ! 

Mdton had a Uinrout^h liaticd of* Cambridge. Hear, on the* other side, 
Cowley ; 

0*sacri toritcs, et sacroe vatibuH umbri.* ! 

Unas lecicantayium Pierid imj. chori ! 

U Canui9 ' Pha:bo nulius (jno gffl/ior amnifi ! 

Eleg. Dedicat, &c. ad Acad. Cantao, 

tiiay and Masuu weie full ul aft'ectionate greetings bo the Cani. 
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bed mot thtj •river (iocs^not admit ot Jar^e magiiibccnf 
brid;,:* but oue Jjy the lat*' Mr. Kssi x, an ingeniou;> 
a|<;hiltfr, lbniui4^ ol' lliis town, in oi' gicat cJe^l^iice, and 

miivrrs'ili\ .iv‘'iuii(d. * • 

It may be adiiiiL'nl, tlial tli • jnddir walks of our »i.Vef 
iiuiv( rsitt l^a’.e >oint* rhann^over the^e. we are now 

desei Hxiij.; ‘ (lie \\ alks eeiu ralK more m indiiig, without 
^o lyanv jov.^ud >'h (if! /utey, luui nruie tDigfcs; tln' trees have 
greater \aru Iv ot' I'oliage, '(afid, eonsecpientl)’, you Iiave 
boidei Iigid') an.'i shades,) iukI llu'ie is more t>f underwood 
and .-.liiuhhc r\, amidst tlu ir lim^ oaks, beech, birch, and 
elms: ( -airibralg* .djire is very pai .simonions oftni's, and her 
oak is [Jio\ei!)Kd tor the w likiw ; the stalely wide walk ol 
Christ Cleirc'b, ^ome overshadowed \ialks,*a mori; majes- 
tic sprt ad of walei,* a spriglillier <-oms(‘ of tlie river, and 
the ad’eedowate jinirtum of the two stieams’\ on Christ 
Chuu h uc'adow , aie exiieineiy inteu , sling and line, and 
when coiisiihrod iii detail, or by bt ing compared with 
what js b(‘anijful in the Cambrulge walks, must be allowed 
lo rise by tlie cennparison. 

I3nt, still our walks have iheii peculiar beauties, lulapted 
to liu‘ place and the w alk plaifled with limes fnwn Cdaie Hall, 
foims a vista, lengthened, and of admirable etfec t. You 
iniglit say, perl taps, tiiat (J\V»id has uol any thing of the 
kind e<|nal to this: the eye is also carried anoss the river 
through a tine vista, foimed by lows of lime and elm, as 
you come lioin ^riiiiity hbiftry, tcnuiualiiig in Coton 


^ Co\Ufcy, v,c luay se®, was not ashamed f>f our t'auihnd^*; willow. 

Fchx, qui nuiu^vi.u'« uno Mdeut.-rimie ' 

Cluiq. cadeiu Saiu/^ littuKi iiioic col it 

» Where meet our strcaiiis, indulging shf.ilMd.ij . 

' • * Com/Juiril oj 
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Churcli ; the view of Clare piece, ai* seen from 
King’s College, or Clare Hall, with the adjdining 
objects, Jiprnis a most pleasing landscape, ns sein ovi^r 
* the Cam, and i/pening, througli a plantation of venerable 
to the adjacent fields : any eve’ tKat can percei\c 
rural beauty may ciwell on these pictures wMl delight: 
b:it, taking into consideration the beauty and grandeur 
of the several buildings, to be seen from Clare Hall^ or 
King’s College, Oxford inu?l yield to Cambridge : nor must 
you say lliis is not (Jrasmert^ nor Keswick ; there it. no 
scene of the khurilnonghout all England, that can be 
compared with these. The aspect, loo, is the best 
that could be, both for the vv;alkvS, and etiert on tln^ ad- 
joining biuldiugs ; south-western more lightlv planted ^ 
but it is more strongly planted and forlihod against the 
north. 

Having mentioned Mr, Brown, I cannol .fpi bear just 
stating what his more bold attemjit at improvements v\as. 
He proposed thul the liver, instead of taking its C'jtuse, as 
it conies from IST'vuiham, should be removed to a greater 
distance fiom the colleges: this would ceitahiiy have re- 
moved souu; nuisances, and ifonned the agreeable part in 
landscape scenery, as viewed from the chambers of those 
colleges, near wliich it nov' ]>asses ; and pui ticulai ly, in- 
stead of moving closely nude, the wesloru building of 
St. John’s,' it was, by being moved to u‘ considerable di.s- 
tance, to have taken its ccurse not, as now, on the south 
side of Magdalen College, but on the north side, between 
that college imvl St. l^etcr’s Church, and all those summer 
houses, and other small houses oi|,eacli side of the bridge, 
now abutting qir Magdalen College and ^l. John’s ^ 

■ For these two ol three ideas Mr, Brown’s plan, 1 am indebted t-,. 
Mr. Ashby's MSS. * 
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— Certainly no great t)rnaments-^\\cr(3 to have been 
removed, • 

^ Tliis plan^ haVl it been executed, inighl cerS^iinly have 
added some beauties to lliese grounds, and have been 
more pleasing, by its distant \ frmii all those colleges ; 
as it was to have had the accompaniment of other im- 
provements, of whi(‘h, in Mr. ilrown’s hands, thefe 
gre/nnds were certainly suseojitihlc : hnl it is ( nouoli juv^t 
to liave Juntt'd at these n:atters. — And this must suffice 
for our public walks. 




• ,cin\p. n. 


A lTEMPTh AT OTlIKlt J M IMIO V 1. M HN T.s . 


In Speaking of Mr. Brown’s atlenipts at iinprovenuait, I 
am ins(‘usilil\ led to some suggCK'tod by Mr. Ashby, laic fel- 
low of St. Johidx: I ;;t least suppose* them to bo his : for f 
am indebted to his paper for several ideas on this subject. 
Olio Nvas, anti be calls it tlie chief, to render the east end 
of Trumpinglon Strt'et less inconvenient : for, if the 
corners could liave been rounded oft, anil tliereby nmeli 
good done, yet the street, in tliat part, for a considerahlt: 
way, is so very narrow, (besides the sharp turning oiV to 
Newniarket, winch is again repeated at the enliance of 
Jesus Lane,) as to bt^ quite hiadequate to acconunodate 
the great number of carriages passing constantly to and 
from all the eastern and noKlieni counties ; as the street 
cannot be wiilened, be iboiiglit tin* evil might b<* re- 
medied by making an entiie new street, from near the 
back gale of<the Hose Inn, over against tlie lane between 
Trinity and Cains Colleges, in a strait line to open 
against Jesus Lane; ibis wnuld, lie thought, have car- 
ried otf the numerous carriageSj *l>at wanted to go into 
Norfolk, SidFolk, ,and Jvsscx ; iuid as the town is ra- 
ther defective in ^dwelling jiouses, for gentlemen ocea- 
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sion:rily roiiiding, it h;ne answrnd many good 

purposes to tjx' town. 

•^He thought, t'urther, tliat on a strungi r’s cj/fering ihe 
town IVoni London, urithing would iinpri'-s him* with a 
higher oj)miou ol’ tlve place, jllian an iinprovem^\t»of 
the fai^ade of Pembroke* llal): j 1 stands in a hand- 
some *hioad part of tlu^ street, certainly ; and if thi* 
otlifi' ('xtremity was tinished likt' the west end of the 
chapel, the rntrauci; r4‘movc<l into the middle, hand- 
some mtxkrn w indow |>nt in, and^ the roof prop<*r]y 
marked In a hahisfrmh^, or paia[)r‘t wall, it wmdd con- 
trihnp' moic to the oinnment of the place, flian perhaps 
any otlu r college. , * . • 

Mr. Ashl)} tliought Clare ffall so eom})1cte, as hardly 
to allow of any impnivenienl, except the removal of the 
mean dwai f ’walls, .between the college and the bridge, 
and setting ‘dow n the iron rails upon the grotmd; and that 
the similar walks’, by tin* river sidt*, should taken away, 
for wli(‘n the tine wa'st front is viewed from the wnlksr, 
these low dirty walks app(*ar to form a vile looking brick 
base to a grand «to\ie building; he adds, if Trinity Col- 
lege would be so obliging, ^is to allow they corner that 
fjrojects into llie street, next to St. John^s College, being 
rounded off to th«^ corner </f St. John’s College, and 
the gate leading into the back lane, between their, col- 
lege; and St, John’s, set level with the latter, and the 
liigh wall removed', which marks half their ^front, that 
society might exhibit a noble antique front, bj bring- 
ing the east end of tlie chapel parallel with the. rest, and 
linishiiig the other cnd'viith a similar wing, regulating 
the w'indows, roof, tfec. <is before recoimnendcd in Pem- 
broke College. . 

Whclhyr then' were originally the unconnected hails ot 
Mr. I>ro\vn, or make pariof reg^dar plan of wished 
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improvements^ matters not: they have been' submitted to 
the reader, in Mr. Ashby’s own words : — atid the defects 
in our public walks, leading, by an as5^ociation of ideks, 
to otheV defects, I should have been in di^nger of pursuing 
the subject still further/ could improvements have been 
suggested as readil}^ But of evils, M'hich scarcely 
tldinit of a remedy, it is fruitless to complain. ‘ Nar- 
row, strait streets, and the paucity of genteel houses, 
for occasional residents, in a town with an cN^udlent 
market, near which are sucli line roads and walks, for 

r 

daily exeicisc, and in which is an univorsitv, where a 
gentleman might soinelimes like to superintend (lie edu- 
cation of his son, these are evils ; .but how will you re- 
medy them ? 

Reverse, then, the picture, and consider the many real 
improvements made within a few years : litrie more than 
fifty years ago, the roads about Cambridge wei>e very bad, 
some scarcely passable: they arc now some of tJie best 
in.JSngland. Milestones, that great convenience, •were 
first used on these roads: within a very few years back 
the town has been well paved and liglited. Contrast it 
as now seen with what it \vas in the time of Erasmus, 
who talks of taking a ride round llie market place for 
exercise. In all dircctioiis from the town, east, west, 
nortfi, and south, you have now neat and agreeable 
walks ; and on the west of the public walks yon are 
beginning •to have other v^alks agreeably planted : — so let 
us leave our university walks and public improvemeuls.' 
And let poor Cam still awoken some agreeable recollec- 
tions, and plaintive feelings to, t’oose who have mused on 
his banks. . , r 




CffAP. III. 


rvBi.ic nuji.ujj\GS. 


Those who take the raii^e of the \v«lks will, from 
different points of sight, have liad a glance of several of 
our public buildings; and an occasion will present itself 
hereafter <if speaking concerning particular colleges : \vc 
sliall then only survey the square, adjoining the public 
walks: and we can but drop hints without minuteness 
of detail, or much formality of ichnographical descrip- 
tion. 

Leaving the public walks^ to the west, you enter llie 
grand square near King's College. The best point of 
sight will be two or three yaills on the north siile of St. 
Mary's, where, with that of other buildings, you have 
the completest lionie view that can be taken of the ditfer- 
eiit parts of King'-S CoLLnoE'CriAPEL. Frftni the very 
nature of the building, it no where appears to advantage 
ill a distant prospect : Cambridge itself, too, b% its situa- 
tion, is little qualified tfof. an imposing view ; and from 
this point of sight you liavc an opportunity of remarking 
the objection that lias been imde to tliu construction of 
the buttrc;sses, *which lea re at the bottom of King^& Cha- 
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pel the idea of an iuterual, enclosed cloister*, 
ever, no don hi, arises from that necessity 19 which every 
thing yield; but a inoic proper place is left fo» a 

descnp''lion of this inimitable budding. , ^ 

'From this point, taking In vi< u tin' v.liole sipinre, it 
will bo agreeable t<^ an eyi', tlial can look properly at 
’Objects, to observe no mixture of brick and stone. The 
different ranges of these buildings all di. j'la\iiig one, hue 
of white, without any glare of red. Hie Sena^' House 
is built of Portland stone, and constructed according to 
the Coiiuthiaii older. I^oiir flutofl jiillars support a rich 
pediment, and an' accompanit'.d with eight pila'^ters, the 
north and sonlli fronts liavif.g nine windows above and 
eight below : tin' pediment is mucli ornamented ; and 
above is a fine balustrade. The easii rn iront has three 
windows at lop, and two at bottom: the elevation and 
fine proportions of this building are universally ad- 
mired. 

Jt has been thought bv some, on a survey of the whole 
facade, that this building is more decorated than was re- 
cjuisitc or is agreeable. Hie Corinthian orde.r requires 
oinaiuent, but it ( ertainlv ‘ may be overcharged. 'The 
auperabundanco of windows, loo, in the north and south 
fronts has been fri'quenlly observed ; and the correct- 
ness of the observations will appear, by comparing with 
them the eastern front, which has not, I apprehend, the same 
appearaiicO, from being" so much shorter, though its 
proportions, in windows, columns, and intercoliimnia- 
tions, are the same. Here the effect is more pleasinj^, 
at least ; and the beauty and pe fcetion of this front have 
received unmingled praise* In Gothic buildings, the 


* Mr. pallaxray’ij Ohservations‘on Knprlish Archilecturc. 
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js^reaf ;^ariety of windows has a happy efl’crt on the inside 
perspci^tive, d'or they liave Milhiii arches and pillars, by 
wJiieli ihii rays of light are jredrcled, and intei nniit^led, so ' 
us to produce^ sOinelliiiig like ^piclnresqiienoss to (he* 
sight: ill, (Grecian buildings, \nt]ioy> Vhose acconipaui- 
monts, the light is aj)t to be loo glaring. It may be oly, 
served, too, that the interior of this line building is not so 
well’ calculated to shew to advantage a grand assemhlage 
of company on public oc casLons, likt' lla I nslallaliou, us 
the ^Ampliitheidre a( O^fouh .Bn( fia\iug tJie-^r mat- 
ters, the undiitectnial skill displini'd in tin* building is 
greatly ailmired, and the e^e<‘t \\oiiderfull\ lin{‘. Here 
the d<‘grees are takefj, and the. pnliiic hu^'iness of the 
IJnivexsily is traiiHacled. • 

The statues ou the inside have been 50 oflt ii dt scribed, 
that I think it muiedessarv to go over the sauu* ground. 
They have^ been, generally considered as very hue picices 
of sculpture : (lie h ast to Ix' admired, the S rATCK oi 
(^LOKY, has been lately removed : this, as being that of 
the presiding genius, in a temple, whenj literary honours 
are conferretl on IIk votaries of science, ought to have 
been of tlie best design, and tlie most perh ct execution. 
To supply its place, a very beautifid statue, of white 
marble, has been erected, to the memory of Mr. I^ltt, 
the late prime nimister, representative of the Untvc^rsily, 
and formerly of Pembroke [l:dh Mr. Pitt is in an 
erect posture, and *iii his Master of Ails gown, us in the 
act of addjx'ssing a great assembly, I cwimof help no- 
ticing l\vo lines, written by a lady, on the occasion : 


. I - . % • 

Sons of Sapience, you here a fair emblem 
Foj: wheievev Pitt went ftc drofe Cloi y away. 
VOL. I, • ’ *1? 
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But audi alteram partem. Thfe folIawifEg <lines Were 
wiitten by a member o| die University/ * 

fc Why thus exclaim, anil exert your wit. 

At making Gflory heie give ]»lacr to 
WcNl rftigfe'liiis Statu*' of the tiiiest stone®, 
for nevet Ijere^a brighter Gloiy shone. 

Upon the onstern side of the square stands St. Mary's 
church, to nhich the University resort on Smidays and 
other sacied days. Tlie Supreme Being dwcllclli eot in 
temples made with hands: uligion only concerns the 
conscience and the hea»t: so no religious affections ^lXq 
concerned in the name, the order, and style of the build- 

. •x 

mg. 

Which of the (Ji’ecian orders i:. the hest^ or whethei 
the Saxon or the C«othi<. is nioie appiopiiate; of the se- 
veral Golhk styles, wliich is to bd preferred; whether 
Unglish aichitccture slj.ouli] be simply considered, chro- 
nologically, without rt felling to any Gothic original; or 
whether, finally, oiu Saxon ancestors w^orshipped God 
in Iiouses of wood or of stone ^ question that has 

It w.i'i brought fi’cm Carrai.i, ap^l co^l Mr, MoJlekins, the btatuary, 
more th^ii 300 guiiit'as. 

That our British ancestors bujlt th(.ii churcht s, as their houses, of 
wooO, appears from the model i.fspe Ilium’s Bat. Concil. \ol. i. p. U. 
But the Saxons in thib island very early raised their churches of stone, 
formed out ot heathen temples , and the first Saxon churohes that were 
built by thpm^were also after the, Roman style, moie Romano, of stone 
with roi|ad arches, and the addition of some fantastic ornaments of their 
own. (This clearly appears from Durarci’s Nounan Antiquities, p. 100, 
10|, andx^i^tnany we have still iemaai». Whut our learned antiquary, 
Mr. Somner, says, is ccitainly a m«staVe,: Belorc the Nonnai/s Ad* 

vent, most of our monabterjce and church buildings were of wood/^ 
The Antiquities of Canterbury, p. ' But this subject is treated of at 
largo in Mr. Benth/..ii/s History' of Kf,y (.\n*nnp,Ai,. That curious ra- 
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beeiilnuch ^gitated)^ thai^c aic all iaquines, not of reli- 
gion, bujt of mt. 

mom of Saxon Antiquily, Giiobtead Churdl, is alloiviiJIy of^ood^ but 
It Tvas an adaptation subsequent to its first election, it uavmtj been ori- 
ginally a shrine for the body of St Fdtnfind, and bmlt upon the pl^ii * 
of the tlnirchefr. Sc c* Diicarel, as abob<^ 

As borne of the tolloming obuivatious, and, indeed, some whiMi pie-^ 
cede) were designed as illustratioiib of some of our public buildings, ani/ 
as hin^ to young vtudenis, they were intended toi a note m the preface, 
but wcu misplaced, while it was punlnig ofi , so they are mtioduced 
hf re, w ilh an ajiology to ttu reader, Yoi thus over-t louding the piescnt 
note, • 

7'he »S.ixon and Norman architecture is the sinie style, difibiingonly 
in a few oiuanunts, and, thcrcfoie, wiiUis sometnnes use one termr 
and boinetiiTics the other, ^and so»^cti|nes, unhed, m flu use of it, 
ha\e CTiated confusion, as they hate alscf in Ihc^usc oUthe word Gothic*. 
The Sax and Norm, arc oo.tnparcd togcfliei in the Noim. Antiq. just re- 
fined to. 

There are thiceremaiiw of this ^eiy ancient style at Camhrulgej St. 
Peter’s C lnircljj,*iuar Casth ^IiJl, the Pound thuich, or St Sepulchre’s, 
formei ly the Kui.;hts Ji aifdats », t iron ouslV b\ some supposed to hav e 
ht on a Jews’ Synagogue, 'ind part ot .K »s Colli ge Chapel, formeily 
belonging to the nunnery ol M lllMd(giind, all of the 11th or 12th 
cdituiics, though sine f upnri !, a id aZ/t/r /att< r a/iiD/Zicr sty le, 

1 bpcak eonforrnahh totlu roinn.on i(( option of language in tlicu^o 
of the woul (Jotlne, “ the peifemon^of wIikIi ” si}s Mr. Gray, be- 
gan in the Idih centiiiy.” The teini Gothic i-, in s( net pi opriety, in- 
accurately applud to the stylo alluded to, I mean to efavrchcs and 
chapels ha\ ing windows, and doors of poinUd aichesj &e and as less 
or moie ornamented, called the Lanced (lofhic, Purr Gothic, orna- 
mented Gothic, Florid Gothic, &c. The Hiiccd-aichf d Ootlm may 
• be seen in some of the windows of Jcsq;» College Chafie ;^King'b Col- 
lege Chapel IS the florid Gotbu , St Maiy’-? ( hincb tin puie Gqihic; 
Trinity College perhaps lather the oinanient< d Gothic, (hon^ some- 
times called the florid. The subject of the Gothic, ni lefcr^tjce to our 
old Englibli churches, is unfold^ in Mr. Beuthani’s exi'<l*cnt Ilistoty 
of Ely, often alluded to in this work. Sect Mr. Gray, it is well 
known, had given much attention to fbia biibjeet See Mason’s Me- 
moirb, &c. 0 ^ Gray, voj. ii. p. dOjandjOl; edit, Jb07* and Mr. 

* • ♦ 

» See Mr. Es'^cx’s Esbav on Round ( liuichcs, 

B 2*- • * ■ 
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Our id^ys, indeed,, of what wt can eiFect ;ire by’asso- 
t ialioa uiierw oven ' with religious i,de'4^; «o that what 
J’orm and style oCr.huU(%g are best, adapted to religknis 
worship, btHxmies u qaeslioii <)f filiicss^; ^ 

‘ I( of the 0reqian , b/'ders jou say, that the Doric is 
more natural and prfgihal, . the basis of all the rest, and 
‘Capable of expressing, without supeifluities of oriunneut, 
botii wluit is elegant and ilurable, you ought think per- 
haps tlie Doric order would have succeeded best in a 


Gray Was supposci! to hen o famished iMr. Uentham with his ideas ou 
that subjeo.t; but Uie itinUer is set light in tlio iaat edition of Mr. Beii- 
tharn’s lli,>“loiy. Mr. Oallowav has greatly, enlarged on Mr. Bentham’F 
ideas, and riiu<‘3r(:inieh;id them, by apt ilhistiations from foreign build- 
ings as veil as from in Ibis «‘ouutry. 7'he Tour F-ssays on Gothic 

Architeetmc by ditTefent i^riters, (one of whom was Mr. Bcntham al- 
ready mentioned) Iiavc treated on the same subject, and the Rudimen'is 
of^ ancient Archil cclu re, piiuted in 1810, distinctly expl^sins the distin- 
guishirig marks of the Grecian ami Roman orders. It is to be iamontccl 
that the critical xemarks of Mr. Kerrich, our Pablie Librarian at 
Cambridge, are tot bV proem ed with diflicnlty, — he having printed only 
tifty copies for the use of bis friends, — for they 1 real much of the science 
of our old Ejiglisb arcliitectiire, though witli but little of its artificial 
distinctions. jU w.as deliveied to'^ (ho Antiquarian SocletJ^ It is also 
to be lamented that the Essays- of our two ingenious Cambridge archi- 
tects, Mr. Essex and Mr. Wilkips, are to be seen only in the Archa o* 
logia. 

Pepys^s Library, Magdalen College, is of the 7'useau order, though 
I do not Know why it should have bten so j for it is more dcicorated than 
that order uyually L. Nevilc^&<^ Court, Trinity College, is Doric: the 
front of Emmanuel, Ionic ; the Senate Iloase, a beautiful specimen of the 
CorintltU’iLjand Cams College affdrds, in petto y distinct specimens of 
all the Erv4:Ordcis. Strictly speaking, thfe" Doric is the projicr ori- 
ginal Order, in Grecian architeeture^.i V Tuscan is the Doric, dropping 
^omc of ifs orriaiiicjds and proportions the Ionic, Corinthian, and Com- 
poril^, are but the Doric, with some differences of ornamettt and xp’o- 
jjoitiojfis. See IiSfr. Edmund ^^ikiiuT -vah labla^ ^Essay oit the Doric 
Order. 
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If mpTg ; b^it if you tliiflik lhat buildiiips, though appro- 
priated ,for dlfferehl purposes, admit of eonipelitioii, 
vou niiglit have wished a iun\er«hy church, ph^ccd iiear 
a senate-house ^ of a iicher order, should have had 
all, and vi^re than all, the cnuK'llishvienfi^ and propefr- 
fioiis of the ('orintliian. ft^ again, 3^011 consider the ele- 
gancies of the oinarncnted Gothic, or the traee»ies and 
othef iicb varieties of the.llgrid Gothic you might 
have preferred, perhaps, oi\e of tliein, to thi‘ wc'ighlier 
masses of llte Saxoii pilhn and louiuhau li. But aichi- 
lects and priests Mere before }ou, aiid ukuh' their own 
choice; so you must take St. Mary’s ejiuieh a> nou lind 
it. • ^ ' 

It has been already observ<‘(H that St. Mary’? Church 
M as built at diflercml times, and, accoidingly, after the 
taste of diderent afcliitects. The present building was 
begun May, 1478% the olct church being pulled 


* Vitrirvius has ob'ierved, that some of tho ancient an^hilecrs did not 
Uimk ‘'0. Hutlvnenh of Ancient Ai(hni tine, p. Jil, Kotwitlistanding 
ihis, the most ancient (5i?ciah teinpUs v.cro Uuilt aftci this oidcr. Set 
Mr. Edmund Aikin’s Esiai/ as above.* • 

^ Of this pefiuljar clepciidinc; partly on our sense of vi^sion, and 

p 5 c?rtly on the absociation of ideas, ot tl«* Uothic style, tbeiiJ is, I believe, 
but one 02)inion : 

But Idt my due feet nc\ er fail 
To walk,thc studious cjoister paJc, 

And love tbc high embossed roof, ^ 

With antic p\llar.s massy proof, 

And storm’d windows lichly dight, 
fasting a dim-j^eh^ious light. 

Milton Tl Ponscroso. 

• ♦ • 

See particularly Warton’s note in thiv pamge, in reference to Gotliic 
churches, in his cd it.*of Milton^ a? Oc^mons. 

c ■Blomeficld’s Collectanea, p. Of 
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down, ^ and finishecl in 1519, 'SfWiout the latter 

being built by degrees afterwards, aild fim^hed.in 1608, 
80 tkat/ from the beginning to tlj^^ .completing of it, 
were no less than 130 years. Henry- Vllth was a great 
benefactor to it; and Bishop Alcock one of On principal 
designers, ^ 

It is in what is called the Gothic taste, and it was 
built in that peiiod, when the ornameuLd and floiid 
styles prevail! d ; but possessing little expressive of those 
styles, it cannot, i\ apprehend, be properly described by 
either of those terms. On the exterior there is no orna- 
ment: the tower has no height, and what is remarkable, 
the pinna! li‘s are rounded off, nOt very elegantly, with 
balls; it has a parapet, which encircles the whole build- 
ing. The gateway is in a good style ; the most ancient 
paits of it are those accompanied with the low eastern 
towers: as a whole, the nave and all ihc iutcifioi compo- 
nent parts being taken, with the exterior, St. Mary's 
church is considered a light and beau til ui builduig. 

The vmious inscriptions on the moiuiments here, 
which are neither muneions nor remarkable, together 
with various benefactions, given to the parish, as copied 
from the tables placed between the church and chancel, 
may^bo seen ip Mr. Blomelield's Collectanea. 

Thcf University Library fronts joii to the west. It 
consists of four compartments, that overtop the qua- 
drangle, which composes the public schools. The in- 
ternal!: conti^nts relate more immediately to the literature 
of the place®, and externally, only the eastern front is 


• Occasional allusions to books and MSS^ (and they can only be 
slight)^ will be ocqasJbHally, and j^five ^en interspersed in this 

wor^y . The reader ia referred foV an uccoiinl of the Sandwich marbles, 
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seei\ \vhiclf is a modem building, acrofnpunied with a 
cloisfered portico, balustrade, and oilioi ornaments. 
TRie irflcrior is vl line room : and^ the OKterlor structure, 

r * • 4F * ^ 

seen by itself, 03f. iti the vicinity of le‘<<! magnificent ob- 
jects, would obtaA much praise c but purveying it between 
King\s College Chapel and the'Seijpte-house, the eye is 
not sjLiffieieiitly at leisure to admire. ^Fhis part was builjt 
in 1755 . — A Woid or two on the public schools. 

You enter the quadrangle* tlmt forms the public schools, 
through the portico of the public libiai). It consists of 
different parts, with different ilesigimhons ; nor u i re lhc\ 
built at the same .time, nor at the expense ol a single 
person. The theological ^ehool, which was fn .stbuil^ 
was erected when the Cni\eisity cnlmged St. Mary's 
Church, paitly at their own ex’pensc; partly by the aid of 
some noble Jbenefac tors, and legacies 'bequeathed for the 
service of the University. Of benebu tors, tlie pimcipal 
was Sir Robert Thorpe, who died about 1872. The 
trustees, also, of Sir ^^'ilIianl Thorpe, brother of Sir 
Robert, assigned some of Ins monies, oV'er which they 
had a discretional power, to the same purpose. This 
school was finishcd’in the yajar 1400. 

The philosophical school was erected ' next, being 
finished about the time with the greater side of thcpublic 
library, w hich was over it, Tliey were raised on ground, 
which, in part, belonged to the University, in part, to a 
private gentleman^, and to th^ garden of St.^Mary's, for 
which the University paid a yearly rent^o Coipus Christi 

College. The public dispq^iations used to be h*ld before 

• • 

See, to tjio proper Guides, aweW^r an account uf the wonderful colnssa! 
Head of Ceres; &C. brought by Mr. C^-ippb, and Dr Clarke, from Greece, 
and placed in the vestibule of the ^^blic Libiary,^to the TEsti^tONtj h 
respecting tbesta(6^dP CereSj^printW Cambridge, in 1803., 
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4ti a small schifol that was foniierljr !» garden of Vloii- 
ville and Gains College. AfteiwaVds, 1458, bye'll do- 
nee of Laincpce, Bishop of Durhaui/^Witli the toiisoat 
of the ,lJm\ersity, ijt ftill congr^gai(^5^jit;>yas piovided, 
that the building, ipnhetJy called tlie school of IVrence, 
should be convcftai^dntd a\scliool of civil lavv;' and dial 
the lower dialectic schools should be liiii.dioii. ''rite for- 
mer was done at thp expense of lliose ulio studied the 
Irnv; tli(‘ latter, by contiibtitioiis raised ui ll^o University ; 
and it was tinislied iu the yeaU 1474. 

The siiiall sc}io(fis, as they \verc\^Cf^led, . w^rc built iu 
1470, by the suhscriptioiis of meiubers of the. University, 
In one i»f every inoriiitvg, from eight to nine, mas- 

ters of arts read keiurts, from which fpiestiuns were 
formed, and aftervvuids discussed iu -utiainq. partem, hy 
respondeiu’ie.s and opponencies in the phijosophical 
school; and in the school, iu which those leelurCvS were 
thus formerly given, the \ieo-cliancellor afterwards held 
his court., Thi.'? was und(‘r that part of the public library, 
founded by Archbishoj) llolheram, and 1 have thought 
proper closely to follow the stejis of Arclibishop Parker, 
iu the above account of tlie public schools?. 

RoUieram, Archbishop of York, just mentioned, and 
Tonstal, bishop of Durham, witli varipus other benefac- 
tors, presented die library with many valuable MSS. and 
some of ourtpiost early printed books. It was not, how- 
ever, of the^ genius of the times, abou^ the period of the 
invention of printing, to have large collections, nor to bo 
teiiaals perpetuity of all they goD. Put in the pro- 


» Ilist^ Cantab, 

^ Cains, (Hist. Cantab- lib. ii. p. 82.) speakif^ of Archbishop Ilotber- 
ain*s library, says, ‘f Quorum ad^uUSup^jfesjb magna 
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gTes« of tiiife, great additions were made. ' I'ill graduull) 
eniiclied otlier presents, more particulHrly by Dr. 
Moore^s vahiabltj libra purchased, uiid giv^'ii to the 
University, by jS^irge L as well as by purcliases made 
out of tiu'ir o\Mi funds, this libirdry consists now, of more 
than ninety thousand volumes. ^ 

U?i]>pears, from the dcsigi]3 in Mr. Ijoggaifs Cantx* 
nuuiA 11 LT STR ATA, that, formerly there was a splendid 
gateway and pediment “ at the enlianee oi‘ the seliools, to-' 
gether \vith Ujc arms of the sevend Inaiefaelors to them; 
and, from Archbishop Parker’s aceounl, that in the win- 
dows of liie schools, there were similar ornanuDts: these 
were removed when^ the pTibliie. .mIiooI.s weie repaired: 
the glass was taken away, bvU wliiliier removed Is un- 
known; I speak after Mr. Cole, \Aho is very severe on 
persons wliir receive benefactions, but care not how soon 
their bem/aclors’ names .are obliterated. 

^Vitli u'spect* to the design and elevation of tlie pnblie 
scluKiis, Mr. Loggau well obsenes, Alley arc rather neat 
ihaii magnificent, am I he has some appropriate observa- 
tions in reference io the t^Tie plnlosophy of such taste for 
schools. Of the taste, I kliall only add, ;ifter a writer 

iurantium vitio:’’ p. 8.5, he j-oves of thos«j that remained in 

time, aiui they amounted only to one hundred and fifty three, in- 

cluding MSS. -ind jirpUed books. According to the Relfqui;e Bodlcian.T, 
similar, or worse depredations, had been made in the library given .about 
the same time to OxfoW University, 1>y Humphrey, DiAe of Glouces- 
ter. As scarcity of provisions makes people turn thieves, so, from pau- 
city of books, the monks bccame/^ilferers; more partictffurly, when 
there was nothing but M.S8, Hence those frequent anathemas, prefixed 
to books in ancient monasteVC4fc» ; these weie the Prtapuses, to drive 
away the thiev'ish birds. • » • 

*■ These, I understand* now fonn an ornament to t^c house of Sir John 
Cotton, at Madinsloy- 
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of much observation in architecture, that it, the pllblic 
schools and library, which now form *11118 internal qua- 
drangle, Vto distinguish it frqni the grsJud square,) have 
not the lofty elevation and splendid of the fite. 
Offers j like the sc^|!Ools*^.of Oxfoid, they hayo^ none of 
their faults ^ 

'\ ' 

* Observations on English Architecture, by Mi r)al!awa\. ■ 
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CHAP.'IV, * 


BOTANJC GARDEN. 


Among the English counties, Cambridgeshire had 
been long known as peculiarly favourable to botanic studies. 
Ray, our great English botanis't^ (who began his researches 
at Cambridge,) long since remarked*this ; but it w as not 
till the year I7ti3, that any plan was formed for a botanic 
garden. 

Ray, besides making inquiries in this county, had very 
early perambulated great part of England in search of 
plants. In l6(i0, he published his catalogue of plants 
that grow about Cambridge®, and three years after, an 
appendix. In lGB5, Mr. Dent, an apothecary of Cam- 
bridge, added to Mr. Kay's catalogue, a great many more. 
He was succeeded in the same walk, by Mr. Martyn, 
Miller, and Israel Lyons. ^£he fasciculus plantarum of 
the latter was printed' in 1763, as a specimen of a larger 
work. But after Ray, tliere were only titular professors 
of botany, NolTiung was seriously done till the time of 
Mr. Martyn, who read le^urcs, and pcrainl^ilated the 
county : atid oii liis leaving Cambridge, Br, Heber-"^ 
den gave lectures on^nBotany in reference to medi- 
cine, as already has been shown. 


• Fas6icuius*Ptiiitaru'ui circa Caatabrigriam nMcentium, 1G60. 
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Britain the year 17(>3, Dr. Wa&ei)^ yice^iiiaster of/rri- 
nity College, Mvith the aasistattcc of Mr:’MBIe/>of C^helsea, 
^ forniecl a iVigular establishojcnt. A nia^ifeion x^as bought, 
formerly a monastery of "^81. Aii^iisfintj^ if Whicli there 
ar<^ still some remaips, \\;ith a gapleii and five le^neinents 
ill Pembroke lune, south-east side of tlie town, for 

K5(X)1. These premises were given in trust to the L iiiver- 
sity, for a public botanic gardi n, and Ui , V\ left by s\ill 
die cliancellor trustee*; in his al)seiice, the vkrc-elKii. 't lloi., 
the master of Tsiiiily CVdhge, the jrrovost off'King's Col- 
lege, the niaslei of St. Julia's College, aod the professor 
of phvsie, ami their snc( ( s.^ois, for this time being, were 
appointed iiispi etoih and goxernors, evith full powers to 
regulate and arfange^thc new institution. 

A botanical garejen is a gieut onKiment to a seat of 
learning ; always useful, too, as a jdarc of research and 
curiosity to students. With rcsjiect to .this gai den, it 
abounds, as may be expcclt‘d, with a great variety of 
foreign, as well , as anuutie and indigenous plants, with 
trees of our own <M)uutry, m well forest tiees, as afiuatic 
and mountain; but, prineipajly of beautiful, curioiis trees of 
foreign growdb : those of peculiar distinction are of Ame- 
rican origin, some derived from the East and West Indies, 
others fiom Botany Bay : tife last introduced w ere brought 
from Greece and Egypt, and more northern climes, by 
Dr. Claike and Mr. Cripps. This garden is undev^tood, 
too, to be Aept in e\cellc\it order, though Uiere are at 
present, no regular lectures given in that science— <-for 
which solely it was instituted — botany But the old 

Iiouse has , been long since od, new' buildings have 

* This is said pjer^'ly in a way census Thert 

may be reasons tbr acqaakitcd. 

^ t . - - " i 
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IxM'fi orect^tl ill its plaw^ t\\o lecturt -rooms been biiilt^ 
aw<l every (i^ivision imde, hiiited to tlie piirpD'ie ot‘ giving 
lectures ill botJUiy uiul clienush'y; and as foi ^die foinier 
tli<‘ garden itsejf 'lf resents a sort of iiuturai apparatus, so, 
toi die kiUer, all appiopiiate o*ne has been provided*on 
tlic spoi b\ the Univel^ilv : here Ic'f tiiies are given in mi- 
lUTufogv, e\p< iinnnilui philo.sopli^, and elieinistrv. llene 
tooj au dehveitd die c.xpi riineiital leeluies of Mr. 
I'aiish, of which mention ha^ nheadv lx eii made. 

'I'Jie gieeU“honbo-‘-but — tliongli 

Who lo^ e> :i tinrilon Iovl^ a x-l.uuki too. 

CtYKi'pcr. 

% 

I shill) not de^eiibe the giuen-*hon'v<’ An account of 
n*'' oidii, e(’on<nn^, and rauc/if'^, • 

- • — lou i*;Mt IS Iroin luaQj , 

'Hun ioriu oiii -of lal s')a<lc, if i\niv ( iicd 
l>v sununoiisof the* Orplx an iyre». 

fielongs to tlie botanist, and theie is a copious catalogue 
of the contents of this gaideii, by the late botanical 
gardener, Mr. Donn. * 

It is obvious to observe, that the impression made upon 
the mind, on <’onteniplating smh a spot as this, is not 
connected with that pleasing science, called landsi'ape- 
gardeuing, so well illustiated, as before observed, by 
Monsiein (rEnmonoiiviile, aiiA Mr. Alasem. *ln the latter 
case, the pleasuie depends^n design, (for it i.^a species 
of painting,) on detail, the lilting of parts to each other, 
and to the face of the i«i^iitry ; to the I’ffect of persflec- 
tivi', of prOpei distance'^, and the iidhitnco of lights and 

•* « ' • ' * ^ , • 

Uesctiptjon of a Grei^lficidwe, in book hi. of the Task. ^ 
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shades. Nor does it arise from acaydtateKnesS;,,or magni** 
ficence, by which att combmes with tiature, ^to form the 
majestiC; e^.iended paik^ 

■ where ovei-htad up^ifrow 

Insuperable h/.ijht >f loftiest 1 aile, 

Cedai , and j>j le, an J flr, ^nd bmu Iiinp palm, 

A syU in sc(ne, and as therink*. iscrnd 
Shade al)o\o )hade, a woody the itic 
01 stitclicM vnw 

Mitton* 

nor does it an sc from a nicic diversit} of tints, nor the 

agreeable variety (»1 otloioiis svnets, as in a flo Wei -garden. 

A iiuiversitv Ijotanic-gauleii combiner the gratifications of 

sense with those of Ai»sociai» >n and mttllect. and in le- 

* 

ference to its more pet uliai object, resembles the clo- 
set of a student, wiiith tomprehends the pioduttions 
of genius in every climate This is the morct habitual 
feeling. Occasionally walking in suth a gaiden, com- 
posed of trees, and plants, and flowers, of different coun- 
tries, and difteicnt growth, resembles conversing with peo- 
ple of all climates and languages , as the delight experi- 
enced in a plfiii English garden, does a conversation willi 
a more intimate fi lend. And this must suffice for the 
Botanic Garden. 

Art thou, young student, the child of fancy? Then, 
may’st thou indulge it in yon Botanic Garden. 

It IS a rural seat, of various hue. 

' Milton, 

Thou may^st occasionally chopse, perhaps, to adopt the 
theory, and bon gw the language of one of your prede- 
cessors, a Cambrjfdge-paet, ^d tp say witli him, Where- 
as, P, Ovidius Naso, a gr^afc neclrp^anc^, in the famoua 
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court j)f Aij^ustus Ooesa*^ did, by art poetic, transmute * 
men, womci^ and ^ven gods and godesscs, into trees and 
flowers, I will undertake, by similar art, to restore soihe of 
them to their original auimafity, after having reninined pri- 
soners so long in their respectij^e vegetable mansions^” 
And if critif isin authorizes poetry to ^ve to aiiy nothings 
a locai habitation and a name,” Who shall say thou art not' 
jiistifled in gi^ing to (lie vegetable tribes animal existence, 
and by an easy, regular ascent, to eridiic them with deli- 
cate passions, and to confer on thim piettN, feminine 
names? 

vVnd thus far is genr^ral in ief<Trnee to the I niversity, 
Here, pefhaps, I miglit des^SuhsUl! h)\N< r, from generals 
to particulars: for, v^hat coiTceitir l]m» adntlssion and ox- 
ami|iatioiis of youth,* when entering a college, and the 
course of studies, pmsued by umhTgiaduates ; as well as 
the cxercis(;s in ihe public sdiools and scu^itcj-house, pre- 
viously to the taking of degiees, tc gelhcr with the cere- 
monies to be perfomied, the piizcs to be obtained, the 
honours to be conferred, and the sul^script '>u.s to be re- 
quired; and, again, the diflcrei»t ordcjs and ranks of gra- 
duates, and the various ofli(*ers of the University, with 
their habits, duties, fees, and emolnmeals ; nor less the de- 
fects in some oflices, with the improveiiieuts which might 
be made in them ; these purliculurs, I allow, might all 
find their* proper place in an Umvcrsity-hislojy profi'ssiwg 
minuteness : but myhistory doe.^ not, and cami<»t admit of 
it. Besides, there are distinct accounts, f^dierc such sub- 
jects are separately lyindled, ^and exclusively considered ^ 
and, I believe — foi they are^ drawn up by ofllcial, at least 
by college mpn, w ith crilyS correctness qnd professional ^ 
care, 

. » tt^'barwi'i’sBotunlc Garcfen 
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Fiirtlier stilly th(j present stulfe, the setnccl the 

govoriihicnt of the University, wit6 the rego^ition^s of pri- 
vale collides ; the coudiuoil of^ th^ . pr^ss,‘'^i \vUK an ;-c- 
count of tlie books printed, a^icl^a c6n^pftn$on, iu r-^^ard 
urits lhunicc3,.con(Jition,» and niapagt‘nient,i Avith llie Clii- 
rendoii-press at Oxford, all these things ipight arTord sonie 
ifmuseincnt, and are naturally eiiongii count cteJ with die 
Literary History of the Upiv/eisity of ' U'^^nibridge. 

But each of the above subjects, with suitabh reflec- 
tions, might f<nin /«i distinct chapter, and alt together, 
compose a lolcrabhi volume : a briefs account 

woidd itave been trifling, scarcely con.^isteili; with the dig- 
nity of history; and due, extended/ would have been loo 
nuiltifarious for iliy present views : so I shall pass 
them. He who wishes to be amused, and propcily iii- 


« I cannot liclp .noticing here, Uiat tl\e lirst book supposed by Mr, 
G. North to have been printed here, was only ampilt d; it was printed 
at St. Alban’s in MSO, The Coircspondence betwern Mr. North and 
Mr. Axnes on the subject may be seen, \id. v. p. 431, of Nichols’s Anec- 
dotes, and the matter is set right bj" Mr, Ames, Typograi)h. Autiq. 
vol. V. 431, by ^Herbert. Mr. A. snjtposes the bevok first printed at Cam^ 
bridge was in 1 ^ 21 . 

Nor can I forbear just noticing one cxtraordihury i^nx*^<^'^‘^*^^^‘*^dntro- 
duCcd into the printing office, by means of the Stanhope stereotype press, 
by which the copies of more saleable books are wonderfully nijiiltiplied ; 
which, whether it be a discovery, or only the realizing of A^&covtry, 
and giving effect to it, matteis tift j it is an improvement of prodigious 
extent and utility, fov which wcare indebted tob-thc ingenious rkobleinan, 
whose nara* it' bears; he has can 16 ;^ the same principle into engravings, 
\ihicli may*l)e multiplied in a similar x>i,oportion : the new Porsonian 
Greek type, also, (called after the latyJlirrcek professor, who introduced 
it) may l>e incniioneyl as an improvcnienf on, and giving a more eie^aiit 
and beautiful form to, the Greek letters. , jSjgecimens of this type may 
be sccn^in Mr. B^k'^nfield’s editiofi Prometheys, and in 

^fr. Monk’s edition of Kuripidcs’s HijkpiSl^iliijG^Onifcr. « 
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iuiin^d on 4hese paiticuRus, will do well to consult the 
several ilreatiiK^s in^tlu* iiote^ 

1 ahull jnat aclS here, that the hostt^U, (>i nni',. wne, 
even m Di.Caifts\ lime, at\ent<^en, hcsuh ^ 
tals for u^ilais. Tlu 4^]e<4ea uml L'^ills aie mm tu, 
the iiiembeis t\io ihoie'ind thice hundtid. thi Popii. 
latioii AbstiiM t, ]VK>v, IM I, tji ‘ i»‘ule?xt at 0\- 

foid'weu one ihoiisauit ruK^liilienj at (.’ nnhi oii>ht 
hnmii<d ,\ml foinU tu. So *^0 pio^OLa in oidci with om 
Colh 

9 Hint ^ rcspc^tmt^ *"ofnc of lb< ^-jUvcisjU Oiii n it Jii' i',ait f on, it> 
lltvoiuic , Set. of thf Liiiv^i'-ilv va Cifnbixrf r\ Kjlxrl Plnmplre^ 
1 ) D. l<>t( M i f< r of <Ju( i uN ( )Iloj[T — \n \( k •iinl (>1 ( cirmoiiiP') 

( Ubloni'., <s< n\ Ml, M''all, !af^ tMIow of t lirji t tollr ^re.-,-/Vji Au ount 

i»f Uflic«-i‘', 1 oini“< III t ikiim J7tfmcr-», iv( Y»\ Mi. Ik^ rrU v» of tl)« 

• • 

juO!»rnt r (jiiin lx ollti. , The Cuinbiid c GiiuJIl, aiidl. ni\ Cfsn^ Caieii- 
dub' thouili lIl( 3 ^-(wl, ev< i »l of tht maiteis ibovi ictuirvU to «r$ W 
be loimd in t\'o 01 thrift; of the Hutoiievot Camhud^e. 
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X lIVVl liinU el, mou than oiiw, in the |»nn.<lm 
vohinu , ihatiuy hptoi^ \\oiiItliiot itlcmpt a dt I iil miegiid 
to i( idtiUK il li ihil>, (i( nets, but Ti liiuid 1 ) ivm^ 

asWd ni( the me ol tlu Iniu, liadulor >l Arts, nul 
su!|ffiistcd avIhIIri bichtlfu d d not mt iii has tluvalirj, an 
infciioi kii^lP, [ w »skd M vtt the ^^p(dulK^ ot sum^ 
oinclh at 1(1 t, on (k^ius, picMuusly to Ix cninim^ 
tin n(\l \ ilimu, win t the woitl will be peipctuall} k 
ciuriM^ i‘ul s(/, tuidn ^ Iv o oi thieve pages at the end iiu-« 
0( cupitd, 1 ])Lk( nn tew ol>se nations wiioit the inli(>due‘ 
tion ol them will not inteiiiipt tlm geiici il (omse ot the 
histon . 

It his alu'ady bi < n obseived, that oui Collegt-lan 
guag( is’dtiucd horn <h( ehuit.h uiid niouasteiv. In 
the iuojChust' «ii(hn ihi-, Bishops, or Prtsb^lllS,(l lia\i 
uiotbingito do lien Wj*h tlu dispmo, w lathe i they weie 
difleient, oi the sane oihe^j,^,) and Deaeons weie two 
ehgi\es t/iat hate used the office of a 

deacon u^cll t/iemsehes a good di^ghi-i, 

iTt^ii.in. IJ ahtndm r^iTtf sibi vindicanf, Budsui 
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Coimncnl. Bring* Gia>c.^). Dr. ITanvood, iu liis* 

(jrerk Tcst.^ol. 1 l p. on the uonl, - - < v, observes, 
a ^Cipy i. thoy la^ ii good tiJI* 

uhtntu! ortice^ j^iicj quotes r.o\ : (imdu,^. iL*jdhi*xin ad 
(OU')iff(t( Kw xidcOulut . — Dtxfor, Iiowomi, ^'lionid 
ha\t' said, iFn ( pisfo[»a1, pastouil, oi f)*(si>\(crs olfie ioi 
AiffHoviar till* nuin-^ii iial oflie ( — fn ll»( ot tlq** 

apobfoliLid tatlnis, C l( hiciT , ‘and [onaiins\ 1 pstl-'**, . 

(uliativei autlioril) \m clioose *1 o nilou gn at sticsv, 

IS laid r)n disliiu t oidi is, oi d <M«es. 

J^oiiK ol our Sa\on aiu<s(njs I, t(f, \(['^ t nK, si vrn 
dcgicH s in die < iitiuli. "1 m iK< I’xs <>( \\ • iitiaxl, 
Kii'g o( Knit, tl e^i,ifls%t? tin U i]\ ^'pnU, jl i. aid, 
au siNeidold: <m(\ ajfd .c i f‘ rn/t ads- 


! H it! (I J^U ^ ) ra par p* \li)( 1 ji i ,i;t‘ (hd^f JS <111- 

ollu i a 11 ^ kji (L^>k (3 Auirustiih, ui oLI ^ ]• luny 
]be\iaj \ i|* ciid^o kn^adiiiithd to llic oidi i ea ib '• 
gioe ol jiii do tv4, and alttis utl > aiinati d to the oub i, e»i 
d('giee-oi a bidnq), du wool, ,is it js \\< U I nonu, '*lill 
letaiiud in tin* J'aigiisli c huirb , bat ^^ll(n ak ol 

deacons 0 / Of / s, j)*i(sts ouh/^y tintls spiakini;, w talk 
nicoiKxdv, diongli the jdviA'Ci^ - au Uom 'Mn < Msioin, 
Fiom tlK'eiiiuch llu' MonI passed inio inon.i .^sand 
cedlegcs. L\( n in nunnnu s, ei^ae on< su s, and afibalesses, 
&c. were abbatissa, ebaeoins^*^, Kc. weic o/^7o/ . 

Whence we ihiniedialch/ gtl oni djgu< s of \. and 
M. A. of D. 1). and D. D. (and oKne p.n.tuulailv in 
ndVrtnee lu tlie woid, baehedoi,) ylnnilx^ wcil fiist in- 
troduced, and whence the w^nd Hm If is deiivt d^ is not 
clear as to admit of no dis^pte. t bt I ale he loi, in aueient 
waitings, is soine^time s c^lied bae < alauni'^, sometinn s bae - 
culauius, oi baculaiuub, a^id, ip the riciivh and old !Noi- 
man, brftlielei; «bachd56r^^racfuler. 
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As to tlie barralaurus, deiivcal^ as s 9 nie'sa^, fro"iiutlie 
bacra laiiri, tb(‘ Luurl, oi iv}, \Ailli wliiclt he was ciow^ned, 
if luiynistoin had prevailed of < lowaiing^tho fn(ii)Auh ih 
‘the aits nnd *ai(urrs, as tlicy are called, ihe A, li.s and 
84 (. wil!i die laiht'l oi ba^, we iiiiglit ^it down 
r»)ntt‘nt villi lliat ^luwdov^V , ^ /(/lOUo ^ f*in,nan^ 

Ins, il' t Tijisl.<lve not, la ( n ^dv*i^^ ^jppiopiiated to, the 
poet, and tliL piartiee of tiVowniiii; the u> < hnyort a w ’iXh 
laurel, < onlinneU in Italy till a vei y late |K‘tiod. V\ < have 
all he.ud of a lanuatid poet* hut X liave not^ at least, 
heaid of a laiin ati d* \ Ih 

lOfavijfn f'-uni, 

I'l I ujni\ iii input ra, I'^inpiiii p 

9 

])i 111! ipi aiinhi i Lou in * 

• rid. Str'ida Pi dimon p ^22. 


Di. Johnson s most piobable dei ivatioi*,'' in his Dn . 
lionaiv, liom ba< helois In mg \onni», and oi gooil liopes, 
like the bciry of u laiud, oi bin,’’ is too lidieidous to de- 
snve notiie; and when tin* learned J)ufiesjie talks of 
bajulare, il ipiali uiostia\a gi/m barnlare^ c.ioi gran dot- 
tore:” as he deals only in geneuils, without pi oducing au- 
thoiilies, it amounts to iiolliiug. Tlie same, aUo^ may be 
said of Dr. Cow el’s passage from lilieuamis, Abacillo 
noniinati sunt quia piiiiii studii authoiitatLiii, qufls per ex- 
hibitiouein b^iculi consulebul,pr,jam eoiisecuti fuissent.” See 
Dr. Cowers IxTir KiMtKTER. Tu)r 1 do not remember to 
have heard inoic of the bai heloi’s staff, than of his 
laurel. 

A bachelor is defined the iTist degree, taken in any 
faculty, to arrive al a dortoiaie; it might be added, or 
3 naster^iij|>, for, in our old ’i/nivQrsJty r 0 coi,ds we have no 
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ihcf^r*, fMilJn masters, a^ain, barhcliT, 

i]iii est proimi Jiu ,baccalauroal on «]iieli|i»o Tactiho: ukuJ, 
again, on apelloi^aussi baohelior tin jeinn *i;onlij*iojub, qni 
sorvoit f^oiis Ja Ijgnijrre cPun aulro : Daf/tuiai/r fie / .7< ri(Ie-> 
tnie : :m»l ^o, Kolhani, in hi‘^ \ohnajt I'lcnrli Dictioim.y, 
baclu lit'i, fiaoliilor, a battliolor, a \fH?n» #'s(piiu*, or knight. 

"rUnSj too, tlu* leuiiRil oivilian, l)i. C'uut'h ‘‘ IJas < ho- 
^aliers,” low or inlViior kiiiglAs, hv toiiino ol a I/no niili- 
tary ioo, a,s distinguij-bt d fioin haioix \\n\ 1* liiiioif'ts, 
who voK' the riiicf oi snpoiioi kniiiht . ln'ini-wi tail 
our bare, simple kniglit^^, midi*.! to haiouti^, kn^ghfs 
liai'iiolois, i, ba'i ihrvidieis^ wlnh. in c- 1 ’ Mo d 
name lo ihr* a<•v^^lolnl^•l^ <h of b t' ‘.t !i . : ;o a 
quaht\ lower than liiat of lna^k^ •''and lo^ ^ > 1 '' 

It ha^ boon ahta(l\ shown, tlnu dio litiiatMo of on 


^el^o<)l^ ^.U‘>iiioii( (I LieeoulinM to ihu( ol tiio Nounansy 
and inliodyf ( rl b} ihoin, afttf the C'>in|nesl • and it was 
natural, \\htiu\H‘r (ua ba(he!eii»' was fojnn‘d, that it 
should be desivcd bom that soineo, paithuhnly when we 
recollect how the >sonnan I'rem h was alVortrd in almost 


eveiy thing. '^Dn^ woid bacheh t h not of Sa\(m, but of 
Norman hVench origin, as ap'jiiuis, lioihnn lly* ‘-eiise, and 
from the w’a\ of spelling lliewoid: thus Chaucer, who 
introduced so nmch Freiuli in(o**t)nr lam^iage ; 


With hjin tlifip his sonne, a youn ’ squire, 

A lo\ er and a Wisty baclu.’lc»|? ^ ^ , 

Pro^.ue to tfa i^ui7e^s Tale, 

and again^ 

Yong, hreshe, audstioflg, in ari/isjs dcair»>u2' 

Ai any bachekr of all hi> houjf, 

* * fult * 
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where it moans, un chevelier bachelor, a l^nigl ?^bacheK)r, 

corresponding^ )K)th in sense and sound, to tju^word in the 
^Komaifce Vocls, as quoted by Duiresae ^(Glossai . Med*, 
et Inf. Latiuit.) in reference to which, fix\bachcler is a 
yoifug, a poor, oi a low knjglit. ^ 

X tlierefoie think DTifresiie is inoix' happy in a latter 
cotielusion, than in his hniner. l^<nn different \iilteiv he 
giv(‘s iliis difmiU()]i, liachaL'yii qui hr (‘o gi.'dn ?unf, ut 

ad doetOKituin, nspharc possijit, qni^niadlnodum n; ^^ca- 

%% 

laiii militates adoh*srentes, qui ad Itaniiereloiuiii gridum 
peiinde aspiiaei : < Ow'sarunii. ut sujua. 

An /\. i>. ilieii, I take to b<*,^'ni inripieui ia the ar(«i, one 
in lli( wav to an A. M. a Ik J*).' an ii^eij/ietit in the way to 
a D. D. and aeeoi dfuglv , iy^aii antieiu statute of llie iini- 
\eisilv of l^aris, u ;nns, ('uis<>i (^liaeealaiiii^) in theolo- 
gia int< r piimuni ( iirsiun sx'ntenlia-j/ leiielTilnr leqtoii- 
dei(» in theologia, ad minus serjtd de di'-[mt,‘tti<>n<^- ti tjtjitiva 
suh nniglstro. In the sanu' s( use,’ f)r. C<»wel, 

f [\'i rn,) the bachel<>is of the- ( oajpauies of 

f London, be sncIi of eaeli roinpanv as aj“ ^piinging to- 
waids thi* estate of those who are epiploved m counril, 
but as^et anijideiior.’* — nut'see the sumo undei tlie word 
nouriiK or ronitT, wlieie is anindenluie in tlie ISorman 
I’Vetich, wliicli gives a most minute account of the has 
cl lev alier. 

'^riie first lime T meet with the mention of -a doctor’s 
degrei‘, in-alaji'S "J'itles, in Jd9>“, the fourteenth 
year of Rich If.’s fiign,, and of artiiini baccalaurus, 
!;:» 1410, the eleventh }car of Henry dV. ou an occasion 

* t^ilora? patontes ne apostatso Vratres oulinis prsdicatoruni, &.C. ad- 
inittaiitur ud ihtloiaUm ai JheoJogia in ^liqua duarum acadomi- 

arum. ^Hare’s 1'itlcs to Collections. 
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r^ViTcd to. respect to the latter, I ilo 

jiot atjirni y^at it wa*? not created hefore that period. Jt 
certainly was, im appears f»y the literoc' r<\y;uv i>t’ ?ien. V., 
141 ‘i®. Milt fin4t^fcr< only were tln^ ordcj* for a cxniblder- 
able tijiie^dowiiNMird, tht; rciirp of IJeiuy III. its 1 

perceiv*' by all the titles lo lTai<-’s\.\)i)ections —tiu* rlian- 
eelh)! himself, who was are^dini* nieniber of the university, 
bt'iujjj L'iilled only niai>isle-^ ipid I nih'r fio:n luaiiN an- 
euni inslnmieiits, nheu^, ^besides llu' < iist<)s, nieinioii is’ 
^>nl^ iTiade of nia^islfi aiid seh(»lat{‘^ mnu of i)a(‘enluiiri, 
ii»>j t veij soeii. 

\ et ihaior A\e cei laiiily^m v\ilh oi'.en f iioneh. 'Dms 
10 du (‘ainidar oi th*- Salisimrv POi titm iiun, Aumisliue u 
t.ilhd, (’piiCojius ( I <h)c tor, al llo* boMoiiiof the jiage. 


('< **Au^ ‘.fciMinu do». (oe'U), .lull ;(IsUhh. 

"V t't ()'\' .id, whoMioli* tills Service l>(,ok, and died Bisliop 
of SaiidMM\,.A. 10|)fh (( jodwin. de Jba>sul. Aii^I. [>. AA7.) 
was no graduated J). J). Iiim.s<df, Jn an AtinniiC Clanta- 
bri^ienses, written by <i Mr. Diake AIoiijs, and inseit(*d 
ill Ml. Cole’s MSS.*(\<>L ■>u ) the autlior su\s, \^-t^<jn, a 
Cannelilc, was the ihsi of !iis oohr, wlio was made, a 
DocUn in 1 >i\iiiitv . Thev'^Ui, h'?;Atwei, iievtr once 
pvod'ices l>is aiithoritiesjoj an\ tbiiijr : but I aipposo lie 
follows otily ih'. I'uilcr, or ,l,<jilaiid, the latter of whom 
he quotes, 

Laudilju diiiu iN-xfou ‘3^|)cr >a 

Old data (iialA l.iau'j r'liiD.i s<’iioIi?‘ > 

"lAviiie, the Oxford anUqTiarv, inlt ipictjaig diis passage of 


iP-Aa’, dp modo obS^’Vttufli statiituili a.. babe 

• , t < i 

tlbuu bA< ci'JdU.f(:yrom, ' ^ 
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Li land s, makes >s( rton^ not mofwl^ fir«t tyf las oidei;, 
))ut 'xhboluUlv llic fnsi that ever took Urn df e doc - 
^ toisliij), itH^ambiidgt ' .d which I iillei;fiom Ins zeal ioi 
oui AJiiii Malsi, Uiins vci^^ indi^n mt, Jndquotes Pctiiis 
Blistnsis, i si>mo, dut, i* vcMi i Ins lane, man^v masters 
and doctois went loilli fiom Caaihiidm, and m ide glad 
thV ChuKliaiid aU Eii^jland whcic, >ct, I suspect, Pull li 
jsiinslcd ])^ tlu vt^iiLiicss >i di( word docu where it 
may stand loi It kIici, is in the S ilisbiir> liiCeni} and, 
even allowin InlitTs ease, thatJSertoii was the first 
Cainic lil( < ni\, tli t 1 )k tins doctoi lU, it may only mean 
giadii 'tint ni w j il, (loc 1 »r In mg sMiominons witli nus- 
lei, and llie < unit hU s liivnig, hilln 'i >, not gradiuUd at 
all 1 do not it nt inbti, iK it even the lonndcis ind Inst 
Inn f i< to» oS>ui < ollc <1 s, nt eeei style d (loc lois in in- 
emit iiistuinients , bnt ineiely Hu^h de 1^ Isli ni, Jolin 
tie J3otth sli im, V\ diet de MiCUon, ike ,^ar I tin dnst liiiu, 
the Iionoi doetoialis »n theoie»j„j i, oetms in I In titles e>l 
If nt s Colie etioiis, tov lids the Httei end of Kieh U s 
leign '^o, tint till ] am liette i inloinud, I nn not pie- 
p »r( d to *' JV, the C) \loid aiitnpi uy ‘s *vioiig 

(>l e iMl 1 t'A , f)u<ie sne s »\s, Jku lalaiiatus ve lo, \ e 1 doe- 
I s 111 (Haiiititfi hijuis ciadns i.on oMinen^ it 
onse»v U J > lt/iU‘'tiie d< J iiubbns, ] 1 \n < ip ^ 0 . 
Bn J)ulusit ill e 1 John Tout ^cue savseli- 

1 ( a I H Vi I . lie t s, indeed, tint m the of 
iOHii men el ! tike Mehe’ens ind en e lOis elegret, 
sie t 1 I^^.a^ao 1 i ii'> 1 t) ift) t liibii esi iht)e ion 
ua Uy bfit oi i} til it t)f •-* jea 1 , qiu a^tailns ad 

ijipell dm J^'iijuiesin , s'^Jy mistakes the whole 
diift of that eiiaptn ’^ 11 1 civil and canon law weie the 
pi evading stiicj^f both m the tmu of 

tei^cscue% ''tleriy V'^I, leign,) and iUt docte^ utnusq. 
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frgi«fcvas JT very ^rynjmoTrdojpvi*.' I liavV^ie^d, in a MS' 
t|opiec% hoiUPUu* AkIiuos of TiniU^ IJ M, that Di| Bale- 
nun, bisliop of jVoi\Mtl>, ioi>n(i( * oi that v{>V«irt\foi stu- • 
dtnls in civil * ni I lO 1( >k,Jns docto <1* gu wijcu 
lie ^^a'=^llirl^ , aiH * itK unit ikt/i, d \\ i5 not 

ntnnsq Itjiis^ I3r B niimih iiej <U st iibid mi that MS. 
as, ntiinsq Ii gib^n niioi nni pu\<ipuit> iiat< man uaa 
ediiKited at Cainbiidot, .Inn^ Bishop ( lodw in i alls him, 
h<^u/?t /)f /no Blit U is riitainthis 

d<i;i»e\vas \(i\ < omuionh t 2 ;i\< n at^ i tin lomuiatioii of 
Tiiinty H ill, w In lit m i it < onnin ni ( d, 

I have vihtadv shown, Aix !ibTsh(>{^ Paikt i\ His- 

torv, lliat we hid V,\idii'itt ^ in ^^lanmiaj, (mii^istn oiam- 
malRa",) ihstinct i'om the aii‘',»\i/ liom I'lOO to K)40; 
there It to Iiavc stopt , loi I hnn’ not one atlti, ,m(l 

Old) two loi '-t'tral >i ars hctoie. I siispett tin \ bi gan, 
whtn tlK4wcnt\ foui sclioluis toi griinnuu vitre, accoid- 
ing t<» th{^ Pdttion of Ih/nghayitj to hi snbjicli d to Claie 
Hall, (sc< vol. n, uiuUi Cliii Hall,) loi tin* ])nip(s( of 
Ih ing insti uclcd in grainniai ll !>. thuc e\pussl\ said, 
in an anen nt uistninu^t, tiny vvtiU to (i^iaduah iuonim- 
mm, loi lilt pin pose ol being placed iii^diPcft nt paits ol 
England, to instruct m it, guat igfiqi iin t cd gtanniKU 
prevailing all tivcr Englaj^, and H|fl(>dc not b< iiig 
ordeyned and indued lui^it ia. ^lie innv^eisily, as foi all 
other liberal sc itnr cs / jj 

We have seen the oiigin of wu la)|l»W^/|s, in A. B. and 
A. M. ; the A foi arts, isictanndA^n tin old ehools — 
in winch the septc in Aites hbei ales et innenua aioso ^MclT^ 
known — as I appre heiifr-^u do L. L. J). lioin th two, 
laws, civil and canon, CTt^d^^tplegis ductoi, though, now, 
there IS *110 degice taken law, 'oris iheie as- 

nigned to* it any professo» Jyif) The h.'i Saqcta? 

Theolog.'Professoi, is of the 'same import as D. D. 

VOL. I. * T» 
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A person iny;9’co-nnj</'<V ^V,t^nco^vjars stand- 
, 111 ^, ubout ;au r r se^en A^jfurs a(' er tli ^ 

^ A. iM. (ij j llie n.d >. Ill ^v* br (aKeii, iiAd live years after 
lliat lie n»ciy ^ *«‘^y ^ 

Ij. H. after si\ p^ at^i. -layuMk^, iei/J.iysic afU’i fiv,ej»/hou^h 
tiioM; laild’ ilcLMrcs aie -t‘l(l<i)u ik.w laktaj, (and never, in 
sonn‘ nniv riMijes,) by e:«'iitle^iii':i <*<nuniem;iii;j[ and imme- 
diately pi<H‘(’(Miinj^ doeloi>, A\ !ili‘>ul the u^njd pn'paiaiorv 
gratlns^ <», via ad Imnores, <»r4(lie liai ludor. "1 In- . 'line of 
Mus. I). doetor ()l snii^n*. 

Tlie[>jint( i liavin^ inforiiied me, tlial he lias two or 
thri'i' pa<i» s b >f ^^ili^^lne(jui^^• iillnig, i take up my pen 
to saiisfv his d< n.and.s ; v\ ld( !i I meliuon, because* I had 

*' ' /j 

inrojiiied the ii<id<‘}\ iha? I dal not pnrposo to 
enter into tlii ininaliie of university rustones, i'or naiit of 
room, liut a spare still jemaining, 1 sln'dl now proceed, 
till tlie printi r orders me to sc».'p, * '» 

I'^ac’li of the jdj<iv<i dogrei's, then, liatli its peculiar habit. 
It A\ouid bo as difiieult to ascertain liu‘ origin of peculiar 
habits in literature, as marks of distinction and honour, as 
to s.tali* tlie origin of all niai^ks in Mheraldi) : hut we lind 
them as \\eir;unong the (jn*eks and Homans as among 
the Jews, the M^wi of the Hast, and our own DruidicaJ 
order. As to c?ui jxu’iicnlu'^' habits, they seem to have 
tlie same origin s tlie ifisbtntions lliemst ives, viz. from 
religious houses.) "Idle ' mpnastii' orders Averc not only 
distinguished b^^' r.Maiame>t of llieir peeidiar saints, their 
rides, aiwl services^ *bui by their habits: it is natural to 
sii|itpose, that as our scholars came from tlioso houses, 
and J^lained some of liieir Corns, they would derive 
from tlie same source sohietiigifg of their dress. Idius, 
for example, ’undergra'df^.al^; has a gown receinbling 
thak» of tjt* r monastics, /tjie Colohinm sine ‘nranicts*^: 


=* Vid, l)»ifirsne. Glos<i. iij lo*:o. 



• ■ — ^ » 

- >ppU^|inx., 


•*'67 


Hii- 

i|uisr|hlnL)i»p 

•j| Citiiotis (jf AiV,N'^tii^<‘ ; ;in^ 


JtktMuljlfi^yhat of tiie Hi 


it 


ti/es 

Tin, 


Aiij^tistitx's hlack H)]»i’.^ 'Thr K^tt'tlit'hiif's aitn 

Ci^trn^iiiifcs had llu ii ^H!iiti^ui?«)iiii;;'ot’';li^it -j, th<’ rotitu i 
Mat k, th«‘ laltt'i wliih**, v.hitdi i '/is.-Khi rd as a<t 

rtnlik tu td liis «>4«U‘i ; m Jiuiii /^/L'/vdo untujui- 

Uis lattihlidis vim.^a a hisnila, — ram a \<>lii?> 

u ju jlMi, '•aid lh<' Ih >i: <li('ii|{;t s t») di(‘ (.as(« triaiis, nn'liorc '^ 
Vos i|)sis ( laidonaa iiiasiiatam pia lbk^ taio iadirat!.'' ; /V- 
' [j/,, I- a^ai)t,^iaac aalrat itiirK'di- 

ut ai, ijaa* piiiai pako, tai)t^^id.M'(*a« ]< t <iaam 

nioaai hi ui < ta tdliC" .'h hajmhd*^^!'' '^ja i tiani usj miuL — 
Ufih.'(‘ oiu < sid -tud hood ~f>y^ti|^h iIk'Ii Jn^n(/ (■()\ricd 
tih hrad, <MMs, ordjaps, iiHMc ! (•s»‘itd>l/s jIk" ''Capiilafv 
dn' ( 'at na-ih^* >7“ •()< ?hr '^am<‘ tn ^LUilrl juhr of 

otn krohyTTiT", '\» (>la>j;()^v, iho sladeats >\riir a statrlrt 
^ov. a. ha\ ^‘uid of piofcssota’ liahils, \\e 

atij.dit say nt^hat of nohlrnioii’s/iiit liidini* baiom t^, l)iit all 
Oihsl !>(' (akiai M ith allowanc*' h>r h addilioiiid orna- 
'ortils, asi!ia\ havr hcl^i ihlrodacod in a l.dt i a«:r. ^ 

Sotm , it j-i Wi ll I nouff, holii jti n^“'i\ir pn srnt 

ttnitfs. jia\r ol/jrrtod to lh<'st^ij;^[4l acrouni of llndr 
oiiijln. Ihn, it w r oljjecJJjp c\ V( v thjn!l that Itas pits, vrd 
{hrouu;li pophdi band's and h)*^n|» tdiior j|‘as(jn‘^, ur nnist 
raiiN (hr ohjection,, \sin.ic h tjould no! Rtply^: an<l nniny 
)f those who hav(’ made (In* ^v,Merfb heen ineon- 

feislent. "I ho haldts In oni <‘li!neU;^ and in ohr nniver-^ 
silios ma\, and (eitamK havf^ un- .same on^dn : and jTn'n 
who inako (»bjo(;tions^ il'/Tn v v\<jnid be now ronslstent, 

^ ^^’140 y 
'* }». ;joo, ^ 

\ 

•* SufiL* Off more splf 
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must carry tjv rhr 

shouJc|^' KW aside his r^lj<% lli|. h)<*,Jj>ei'iii( ^lUthe ><)iitar/ 
paU-h o^'bJe'H, aiuf aJi, t\ivJj,m<KU(^u'> bl?xk coal, (1 speak 
now tli(^ laiigul j ol< Wifjiain Penn,) for al^^tliese (nir mi- 
iiislerial and grL ieaf jrial (listmcci :*is must be r[li,,vo<l to 
have the same ohl^:*. 

'Were I disposed fo objee" fj dicrn, qnd were this the 
propt r piact', I should ol)jtet'b‘ tlicm, on -Jdlfdrent ground. 
But iny business is rnth<*r to,,'’taie tiian to eenstn *, o\ to 
corninerid. As the^; dresses are nou considen d, th<'\ are 
only made hononuv drt^sscs, aj> the ehuou feri.sli<‘ unnk^ 
of o(MiHeirion’ siandn.^ in i;n .university. In 3h'. ! ■ e 
gan’s C'antabrigia iiliislrpta^^ -nc fin* i< presi »?f:dioi!^ ot 
persons of all raiik.n in/hf* nuivcisc^v. di duv; ddfeiein 
bain!?*. 

h-‘ . 

f'.x l-dtris r.s f.*- deuio-^ oltm dWi nb o‘ iin i tn 

^ . ‘ * 

eminence: but ihose who kju*’* how !ln/ni:i\ el-f.im- 

fd, and h*)vv not, m all the pr«deb.si*>nt; hi} sdes'- 

on !iu jn, jj'a' ddn?\ h ^s o!' duee, vdio hav«‘ i >!, (’hoson io 

takednni. '‘id ,>T!{a**es ao In-d \o , and il is 

deslvabl»\ dnd !rur!ion ■= h'>ub’ be iuid llo ir vvav. 

‘ ^ ' *n\. * 

In the eO'ane*/ volnine, their •.)ei} n.'e Js, < . alee>td', p*‘r- 
sons, to settle dat r*iv/| to lu w fne i.ofk. oj o i y’deaA 
of the Aradciic j 1 Bodv, 

f ; ” ■ 
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